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FOREWORD 

To write of Life as the real thing of a very 
real world, to paragraph the things he has seen 
and to transcribe the sayings of the folk who 
come to people his imagination, such is the priv- 
ilege of one who has the temerity to essay the 
writing of a book. The chronicler of Gertrude 
can easily prove his right to depict many of the 
things within these covers. For many years he 
lived his life in a country hotel. Oldtown is quite 
as real to him as the fingers of his band. Neither 
is Gertrude, herself, completely a figment of the 
author's imagination, and as for Harry Bushnell, 
there are men and women of real flesh and blood 
who will quickly recognize him, as well as others 
of the folk who people these chapters. 

To the editors of the Saturday Evening Post 
the author wishes to bespeak his debt for their 
permission to use those portions of Gertrude that 
appeared within its pages. And to the reader of 
this book he bespeaks a friendly interest in the 
fortunes of the folk who have entered it. 

E. H. 
Brooklyn 
January, 19 13 
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CHAPTER I 

AT sixteen minutes after eight o'clock on six 
mornings of the week, Joel Paddleford 
stepped out from the street entrance of 
his apartment — on an inconsequential East Side 
street in the city of New York. At the corner he 
paused long enough to put down a penny for his 
morning paper. His newsdealer held it ready for 
him, for Joel had read the same paper for a 
quarter of a century. Although he had never been 
within the doors of its showy ofEces he felt a de- 
gree of intimacy with the sheet because of long ac- 
quaintance. On rare occasions, and in a great 
state of indignation over some condition of the 
public mind, he had written to the editor. Be- 
ing duly cautious, as befits a good business man, 
he had merely signed these communications '' Pro 
Bono Publico,'' adding his real name and address 
as a matter of good faith with his favorite paper. 
And on one occasion the editor had printed one of 
Joel's letters. Caroline Paddleford could have 
shown it to you. She had it, neady folded and 
tied with a bit of red tape, tucked away for safe 
keeping in a drawer of their bookcase. 
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2 GERTRUDE 

At twenty-two minutes after eight an over- 
crowded South Ferry train took Joel south from 
the station at Fifty-ninth Street. But, being all 
but a born New Yorker, he sensed comfort even 
upon the elevated, invariably riding in the last 
car; in one of the transverse seats on the rare oc- 
casions when that was possible. On all occasions 
he forgot the outer world when once he was seated. 
He opened his favorite paper to certain pages, in 
a sequence that had become settled upon him in 
die passing of the years. First the market — those 
fascinating items that the telegraph brought up 
from the South and the cables spanning the sea, 
in regard to the present, past and future of the 
cotton crops; then the list of deaths; third, the 
editorial page, for Joel was a man who reveled in 
leaders and who shared each moment of exultant 
joy or each throb of righteous indignation with the 
editor of his favorite paper. If there was any 
time left after this it went to the general news of 
the paper, such trifles as fast railroad trains smash- 
ing into one another, thieving bank clerks stealing 
away with their loot, rich men^s daughters eloping 
with their poor but aspiring chauffeurs; all these 
things Joel digested when the editorial page was 
short or the train blocked. But if all went right 
and the editorials were up to the standard for 
which Joel had praised them so enthusiastically 
these many years, he had little time for general 
news of the world. He might still be sharing the 
hopes and doubts of his editor when he became 
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dimly aware that Fulton Street station was passing 
by. With an invariable " Bless me " he would rip 
oS his steel-rimmed reading glasses, place them in 
a faded leather case that once was black and now 
a disreputable brown, and gather himself together 
for the real business of the day. 

The real business of Joel Paddleford's day was 
Farrish & Randall, cotton factors. He had been, 
in his own way, a cotton factor from the time that 
he had entered the employ of the firm, as junior 
office-boy, to stay with it until that proud hour when 
Sam Farrish had called him into the inner office 
and sent him out manager of the New York office, 
at a salary of something less than a hundred dol- 
lars a week. Joel Paddleford had taken his pro- 
motion modesdy, as was his way. He had pur- 
chased a new pepper-and-salt, of the quiet sort 
that he always affected, for his slim, boyish figure, 
and he had opened a new savings account in a 
downtown bank. But because his figure was boy- 
ish do not mistake the fact that he, himself, was 
any longer a mere boy. Farrish & Randall would 
permit no one to step from the bottom of their 
ladder to its upper rungs in a mere day. And it 
was already ten years since he had been made New 
York manager, the highest gift of the firm short 
of a partnership. 

Farrish & Randall tinkered with the delicate 
susceptibilities of the cotton market in a gray set 
of offices set in a gray-fronted office building in 
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Pearl Street, not far from Hanover Square. The 
building had been unchanged since the time it was 
built, which was right after the great fire of 1835 
— a devastating event commemorated in an an- 
cient marble tablet set into a house-front a few 
doors below. The fire monument is practically un- 
known to New York, perhaps because of the fact 
that the dirty structure of the elevated railroad 
runs through Pearl Street and with its dusty shad- 
ows makes that once popular thoroughfare seem 
neglected; really important business houses like 
Farrish & Randall, all but lost to sight. 

But Joel Paddleford, hurrying each morning 
from the Hanover Square station to the ofEce so 
as to be able to enter the front door at the exact 
moment that the mahogany-cased Seth Thomas 
clock was striking nine, daily gave a little thought 
to the importance of Farrish & Randall. It was 
he who knew its daily balances and knew that a 
concern which in a single year transacted a business 
of more than three million dollars was not to be 
sneered at. Cotton! Cotton was a thing of 
vitality — it clothed the world. As far as Joel Pad- 
dleford's mind might ever become poetic it drama- 
tized cotton. On a single memorable occasion 
Samuel Farrish had sent him South on a tour of 
inspection, not only of the firm's branches at Sa- 
vannah and New Orleans and Galveston, but of 
the cotton fields themselves. He had returned 
transformed. It was the longest trip of his life 
and he had returned from it to know cotton not 
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merely as " low ordinary," " good ordinary," 
" strict good ordinary," " strict low middling," 
" strict good middling " and the other phrases of 
the spot market, but as a tender and delicate plant 
shedding its blossoms to cross wide seas, to enter 
the threadings of thousand of nervous, tireless 
spindles and to become man's clothing. Joel Pad- 
(Ueford came back so enthused from Texas and 
from Georgia that Sam Farrish had then made 
him manager of the New York office. He was 
really far from hopeless. 

He knew his business and as much as any man 
could love emotionless quotations in a single staple, 
he loved it. He had liked his Southern trip, al- 
ready fast fading into distant memories, because 
for him it had brought cotton from the abstract 
into the concrete. In lesser measure he enjoyed 
fussing over the samples that came up from the 
South, measuring the " staple " and carefully in- 
specting it. . If Joel Paddleford had been a mag- 
azine editor he probably would have been a tre- 
mendous success. There was a vein of romance 
down underneath his business-sodded nature, of 
which he himself did not dream the existence. 



For twenty-five years, barring just three incon- 
sequential days, Joel Paddleford had worked for 
Farrish & Randall. Other employers he had 
never known, and it had seemed like yesterday that 
he had gone down into Pearl Street for the first 
time. It must have been a yesterday that he had 
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shouldered the minor responsibilities of the firm^ 
addressing envelopes, penning unimportant letters, 
filling out quotations to go out to important cus- 
tomers in the evening mail, running errands here 
and there and everywhere, under the sundry ad- 
monitions of fat Sam Farrish and lean Dave Ran- 
dall to " run smart there, Joe " and " get to it, 
lad 1 " But here was to-day with Joel Paddle- 
ford, ofEce manager and with a stuffy coop upon 
the door of which was emblazoned ** Private " all 
for his very own. 

That forbidding " Private " did not halt Sam 
Farrish long enough for even a knock as he stuck 
his round and jolly head into the coop. Thank 
Heaven, Joel had run through the markets and the 
morning mail and was ready for his boss. 

" Galveston's heavy and Manchester's anxious,'* 
he began. 

But Sam Farrish was whistling a few bars of 
a rather dazzling chorus. 

" George M. Cohan's latest, * Ain't it a Grand 
Old Rag.' Seen that show? Y' oughter." 

And the senior partner laughed at the man who 
had risen with him from office-boy. He well knew 
that drama had reached its apotheosis in " The 
Old Homestead " with his office manager, but 
nevertheless he kept at Joel in his jolly bachelor 
fashion : 

"Great show! Such girls 1 Good songs, a 
few fresh jokes — a good deal of rough-house. I'd 
give a good deal to see a Harrigan & Hart show 
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again or pretty little Rosina Yokes. But Cohan's 
girls are good." 

He paused for a moment to catch his breath. 
Joel Paddleford took advantage of the lull to try 
and turn his mind back again toward business. It 
was impossible that even the head employe of the 
office should waste the firm's time, and it was im- 
proper even for the senior partner. 

" Galveston's rather heavy and Manchester's 
anxious," he began again. Sam Fairish inter- 
rupted him; his mind was still on girls. 

" How about your girls, Joel ? That eldest one 
must be about ready for college. What's her 
name?" 

" Gertrude." 

" Going to polish her up nicely, after this damn- 
able twentieth-century fashion? Where are you 
going to pack her off to? " 

" Vassar — up at Poughkeepsie, you know. It 
seems to be a necessity in this day and age for a 
girl to be ready to earn her own living, if need be." 

" It's not like the New York that I have always 
known," protested Sam Farrish. " Our girls 
didn't go in much for the college fandangoes — 
and as for being ready to earn their livings 
— bless you, Joel, we really rejoiced in their help- 
lessness. Times have changed. . . . How 
long have you been with us now ? " 

Jolly Sam Farrish had changed his line of 
thought abruptly. 

" Nearly a quarter of a century," said Joel Pad- 
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dleford quietly. " It will be exactly a quarter of 
a century on — " 

" Don't tell me the day, until it comes," burst in 
the senior partner. ** I want to have a little sur- 
prise for you on the day that you surprise me by 
walking into my ofEce and telling me that that is 
the sun-up of the silver wedding of Paddleford 
and of Farrish & Randall. We've been prosper- 
ous and we want you to share our prosperity." 

He would have said more, but a clerk from the 
outer office touched his elbow and said that he was 
wanted at the telephone. Farrish & Randall 
boasted but a single telephone, a wall-set hung in a 
corner of the outer office. Other offices might show 
their private exchanges, with flip young ladies to 
mind the cords and plugs, but Farrish & Randall 
prided themselves upon their conservatism; the 
modem idea of card-index systems and vertical files 
had never invaded the sanctity of the gray little 
building under the elevated in Pearl Street. . . . 
As Sam Farrish went out of the place, Joel Pad- 
dleford found himself still wondering what his em- 
ployer had really meant. Perhaps it would be a 
fat check — an appreciated thing in a family whose 
two girls were growing into young womanhood and 
whose cost of living because of that alone was 
jumping by leaps and bounds. Perhaps it would 
be a silver service, a thing which Joel Paddleford 
might show to his closest friends with a deal of 
honest pride. Perhaps they were going to give 
him a share in the business. This last was impos- 
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sible, and he sought to dismiss the very idea when 
it first presented itself. That would be impossible 
without admitting him to partnership, for Far- 
rish & Randall had never been incorporated, and 
to have admitted a third partner — a man practi- 
cally without capital — into the partnership was 
entirely out of the question. Nevertheless he con- 
tinued to dwell upon Sam Parrish's remark, al- 
though he knew that he had no right to take the 
firm's time for day-dreams of any sort. 

He buried himself in the weekly crop report as 
it lay on his desk and chased away his day-dreams 
with the knowledge that the report must be mas- 
tered by night. That was his invariable custom. 
But the day-dreams were insistent in returning and 
finally Joel kept hoping that Mr. Farrish would re- 
turn again to the coop. But be never did. A 
dozen and one things kept the senior partner in his 
own office and on the two times he met David 
Randall, the junior partner had his own crisp mind 
so full of the day's business that anniversaries were 
clearly out of it. At lunch Joel let himself ru- 
minate to his heart's content on the possibilities of 
Sam Farrish's promise, to the utter devastation of 
the crop report that afternoon. Nor did he see 
Sam Farrish to talk with him before five o'clock 
came and he drew on his coat to go to the elevated 
and home. 

For Sam Farrish was in conference all that after- 
noon, with David Randall and two strangers, and 
if Joel Paddleford's heart had been selfishly set on 
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his own advancement It might have jumped at the 
conclusion that they were talking of celebrating 
his silver anniversary by something substantial. 
As it was, the strangers — two German Jews, 
Hornstein and Windemuller — were discussing 
the firm of Farrish & Randall with its two partners. 

" You should incorporate," Hornstein had been 
saying. He was the spokesman for the two, a 
keen lawyer and still known as one of the fairest 
men in die cotton business. '' That is the way 
with modem business. You should give Farrell & 
Randall perpetuity. It is far too good a name to 
die. It's good business to keep it alive." 

Good business to keep it alive ! Both Sam Far- 
rish and David Randall thought they knew the be- 
ginnings and the endings of good business. Theirs 
was a good business — a business house dating back 
to the very days when Eli Whitney had first in- 
vented the cotton gin and was fighting hard to hold 
the fruits of his handiwork — and there was not 
a man in the cotton trade or out of it, who could 
say no to that. There was not a blemish upon 
their business history, not even a single nasty mem« 
ory that either partner could drag out from the 
innermost reaches of his own heart. It was a 
stout business, Farrish & Randall, like a sturdy 
engine that has run for many years and which still 
has strength and energy in the thrust of its rod. 
It was an initial part of a greater structure of busi- 
ness, which stood in New York, in Philadelphia, 
in Chicago, in every town, big and little, across 
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the land, a really great machine which assembled 
its countless human units at sun-up six days of the 
week and then at nightfall scattered itself apart 
as quickly and as strangely as it had assembled 
in die morning. Farrish & Randall was but a 
single engine for that great machine. When the 
engine was worn out it would be permanently dis- 
mantled and there would be other engines — just 
as efficient, perhaps — to take up its labors. At 
least, that was what David Randall thought and 
David Randall had never known Sam Farrish to 
disagree with him on any very important point — 
although they had Infinite small quarrels on an 
infinity of minor matters. 

Homstein must have read the inner thoughts of 
the trim litde, gray-haired junior partner of Far- 
rish & Randall, for he seemed to place himself 
' — his arguments, if you please — upon the defen- 
sive. 

" You really should incorporate," persisted 
Homstein. " I don't want to tell you gcndemen 
that you are growing old," he added, with some 
hesitation. 

" And I don't want you to tell it, either," said 
Sam Farrish, bristling, until his ruddy face be- 
came still ruddier. " I am not an old man and 
not ever going to be one, by Gad. I walk four 
nights of the week to my house — in Fifth Ave- 
nue, near Eighth Street — it's a full two miles and 
a half from here and the exercise does me good. 
Let those that want them have their automobiles. 
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I don't. I have never ridden in one and I don't 
propose to start — not even in my sixty-eighth 
year. And I'll let you know, Mr. Homstein, that 
I am sixty-eight years young." 

Homstein apologized — satisfied that he had 
put the thought he wished into Sam Farridi's 
mind. He had the good manners that even a few 
years in America will give the shrewd-minded im- 
migrant — and Sam Farrish forgave him, heartily 
as was his way. Then Sam Farrish, sitting back 
in his battered chair, told his callers of the history 
of the house. It had been established by his 
grandfather before the eighteenth century had 
passed out into the history of temporal things; 
some of its bales had been those that had served 
as crude breastworks in the battle of New Or- 
leans. Now there was no oncoming generation to 
take up its history and its traditions, for, by an 
odd coincidence, both of the partners were bache- 
lors. 

" That settles it," interrupted Homstein. 
" You really must incorporate." 

At that, keen-minded David Randall thmst 
himself into the conversation. 

" I am wondering why you are so interested in 
our incorporating," he ventured. Jacob Hom- 
stein threw off his cloak of disinterested friend- 
liness : 

'' Because we are here to make you a cash offer 
for your business — your name, your good-will, 
do you understand? You gentlemen are getting 
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— well, you are getting to a point where you 
should enjoy a good bit more of teisure than you 
do." 

This time it was the senior partner who inters 
nipted. 

'* We will be our own judges of our physical 
conditions," said he, rather curtly by this time, for 
he was tired of the impertinence of the two callers. 
But his curiosity was naturally keen and a moment 
later he added, in a lower voice : 

" What are you prepared to offer for this busi- 
ness?" 

" A million dollars in cash and pcrfccdy nego- 
tiable securities," said Homstein, as quietly and 
easily as if he had been bargaining for an antique 
in an East Side shop. . . . Sam Farrish whistled 
a few bars from the song that he had heard at the 
theater on the preceding nig^t. He tried to re- 
member his poise and that old New Yorkers do 
not get easily astonished at anything. But a mil- 
lion dollars was a million dollars. . . . 

" How does that strike you? " ventured the cot- 
ton lawyer. 

" I'm sure 1 don't know — I don't know," said 
Sam Farrish slowly, while David Randall, who 
was always sparse of language, shook his own 
head slowly in perplexity. " We'll let you know 
in a day or two." 

For a long time thereafter the two callers 
pleaded their interest in the fortunes of Farrish & 
Randall, their desires to perpetuate its good name 
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into forthcoming years and generations. They 
were quick with their promises, easy with their 
prophecies, but neither Farrish nor Randall would 
say more than their pledge of an answer within 
two or three days — as if two or three days might 
not make history for either of them. 

Dusk of the short spring day came as die two 
partners still sat in their snug office at the rear of 
the gray little set offices in the gray little building 
in Pearl Street. The elevated railroad thundered 
outside carrying homebound folk back, as the 
great machine of business dissolved itself into its 
component parts of humanity for a single passing 
of a night, the cannel coal in the black marble 
hearth snapped and spat, for it was still chill at 
eventide; the light of its dancing flames sent re* 
flections and shadows across the cleanly swept floor 
and up into the seamed faces of the men whose 
fortunes had been cast so closely together these 
many years. Neither spoke for a long time. . . . 

A ship's clock on the mantel chimed four bells. 
Randall started up out of his reverie. 

" Who are these people who want to exploit 
our names?" he demanded. 

" Both of them have decent reputations," said 
Sam Farrish. With all of his reputation for free 
and easy old bachelor ways he was a man who 
judged men and things shrewdly. 

"But decent reputations — for how long?" 
demanded Randall. " They are not real New 
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Yorkers; they are not of us. To what clubs do 
they belong — the Union or the Knickerbocker or 
the Manhattan?" 

To David Randall and Samuel Farrish dubs 
were the measurable standard of a man's existence. 
To their steady old bachelor hearts, well-cooked 
food was almost the very soul of life. They 
had eaten the same sort of lunch in the same 
down-town restaurant at the same table and served 
by the same venerable waiter for almost untold 
years. . . . Sam Farrish thought that the junior 
partner's question about the club affiliations of 
Hornstein and Windemuller was right to the 
point. The shadow of his ahnost ever-present 
smile returned to his chubby face. 

" Of course, boy," he said, softly. " We 
couldn't think of it. What is a million dollars 
compared with the ri^ of putting the reputation 
of Farrish & Randall into alien hands? " 

And that matter stood forever settled between 
them. 



CHAPTER II 

JOEL PADDLEFORD with the spring and 
bound of youth went up the three flights of 
stairs that led to his apartment His two 
daughters, sitting on the opposite side of the cen- 
ter-table in the room that their mother still per- 
sisted in calling sitting-room, after the old-fash- 
ioned up-country way, heard and recognized his 
familiar step before they caught his ring at the 
hall button. It was Cynthia who dropped her 
novel quickly and ran to the front door to let her 
father in, while he was still making pretense of 
fumbling with his keys. It was Cynthia who per- 
formed this simple service nightly for her daddy. 
It was Cynthia who on this particular night threw 
herself into his arms, smothering him with kisses, 
while her nervous fingers went feeling into the 
pockets of his coat for magazine or candy-box. 

For it was Cynthia who was still the baby of 
the family — dainty, pretty Cynthia, with her big 
baby blue eyes that seemed so surprised at the 
whir and dash and beauty of all things, her great 
mass of the loveliest yellow hair that had caught 
the sunshine years ago, her slim, childish body 
quickly sprouting into womanhood. For Cyn- 
thia^s skirts had been down some time now, her 
hair up, in all the fussiness of the fashion of the 
moment, save for those vagrant tendrils that es- 

t6 
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caped and hung bauntingly against the soft white- 
ness of her neck. Still Cynthia was seventeen, 
and if she could have had her way entirely she 
would have forbidden her family regarding her as 
a baby any longer, save for that one blessed mo- 
ment each night when she ran out into the hall to 
meet her daddy. 

He shook himself from his girl's embrace and 
went treading softly into the sitting-room. A girl 
in white sat on the far side of the table, reading 
a heavy book. She must have heard her father, 
but she did not lift her eyes. 

" Gertrude," said he. 

At her own good time she dosed her book and 
placed it on the center-table. It was the second 
volume of Motley's " Dutch Republic " — Cyn- 
thia had been reading George Barr McCutcheon. 
She stood lazily upon her feet, but she did not 
lift her eyes. 

'* Gertrude," repeated Joel Paddleford. 

She slowly lifted her great black eyes and 
stared steadily into his. 

" My daughter," he said, in all the pride of 
possession. She suffered him to kiss her once. 
He did it with all the ardor of a man who had 
once seen poetry in the cotton business. He 
looked at her with all the warmth of a father's 
affection. But she still looked hungrily at the 
book from which he had stolen her. 

According to Mrs. Joel Paddleford's innermost 
opinion, Gertrude was far from a beautiful girl 
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— her taste ran decidedly to Cynthia's blonde 
colorings and she was forever lugging Cynthia off 
to sundry photographers. Gertrude was differ- 
ent. For one thing Gertrude was brunette. If 
Cynthia's hair had once caught the golden sun- 
shine, to hold it for long years in glittering re- 
flections, Gertrude's black hair, slimly parted and 
drawn to a low coil at the back of her neck in 
direct defiance of the fashion of the moment 
seemed to have enslaved the lusterless glory of 
the night. Her skin was pallid, for she was a 
bookish girl and spent far too many hours indoors. 
But her features were as exquisitely regular as 
those of any marble Grecian beauty in the Metro- 
politan Museum, and her eyes, like her smooth 
hair, had the soft depths of black velvet hung in 
shadow. But they were illusive eyes, for they 
had long been hidden behind a pair of oval- 
lensed eyeglasses, without which she was quite 
helpless. 

Harry Bushnell argued that Gertrude was a 
great beauty and that her big-lensed eye-glasses 
did not detract one whit from her beauty. He 
said that the plane and curve of those powerful 
lenses were in nice contrast to and yet in perfect 
consonance with the plane and curve of her deli- 
cate chin and her absolutely correct nose. Harry 
Bushnell was a young man who found many ex- 
cuses for dropping in at the Paddleford's apart- 
ment and he professed to adore Gertrude, while 
she, for her part, merely tolerated him. She 
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lived apart in a world of books, and at twenty, 
men were but inddental diversions for her. Still 
Harry maintained his adoration, public and priv- 
ate, and to every eye and on every occasion pro- 
claimed her a great beauty. His school of beauty 
was different from that of Mrs. Faddleford, and 
she in hers still clung to a blue satin lambrequin 
over the comer of the piano and a Rogers statu- 
ette in the front parlor. And it was to be noticed 
that she had never taken Gertrude to a photog- 
rapher, save when Joel had insisted upon it. 
Still, to give Harry Bushnell the last word in the 
argument, he was preparing to be a real artist. 
Paris and the Beaux Arts was the bait hung out to 
him by a keen-witted grandmother who lived up 
at Rye on the New Haven road. 

After all this time, Joel's mind turned to 
thougjits of Mrs. Paddleford. 

" Where's mother? " he demanded of both 
girls. 

It was Cynthia who answered, of course. 

■" She's fretting about the chicken fricassee," 
she said. Now you have begun to discern the 
truth. Mrs. Paddleford — Joel's Caroline — 
was a famous cook, and having achieved fame in 
her specialty, she had made herself stave to it. 
Her chicken fricassee was a piece de resist- 
attce ranking second only to her celebrated pound- 
cake, her superior mince-pie and her unparalleled 
strawberry short-cake. Mrs. Paddleford, like 
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her husband, had not been born in the city of New 
York. She came from a Bristol county family, 
where good cooking was not an art but a founda- 
tion for most of the virtues. She lived up to her 
traditions and personally supervised the concoc- 
tion of her specialties, no matter how efficient a 
handmaiden she might possess. As a matter of 
fact, Mrs. Paddleford rarely did possess an ef- 
ficient servant. Indeed, she was fortunate many 
times to possess a servant at all. The Paddle- 
fords* income was so modest, their living expenses 
so high, that they employed colored help, and col- 
ored help, as Caroline Paddleford very well knew, 
was uncertain. She could see her variety of col- 
ored help stretching an apparently encUess line 
back into the misty past. There was Lily, who 
dawdled, and Amelia, who thieved, Mabel, who 
carried religious zeal to impossible lengths. Swan, 
who flirted, and Pearl, who forgot — the list 
really went to interminable lengths and it was a 
human chain showing visibly the length of Caro- 
line Paddleford's woes in her trim little four-by- 
six kitchen. . . . 

She heard Joel's step away up the hall and went 
out to meet him. Amelia — this was Amelia the 
Second and not to be confounded with Amelia the 
pilferer — was four times commanded not to let 
that delicate crust bum, but Caroline's mind was 
still upon her confection as she greeted her hus- 
band. He loved her with real emotion. Faith- 
ful wife she had been to him for twenty-one yean 
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that were all too short as he came to look back 
upon them. She was the first sharer of his secrets. 

" Sam Farrish threw out a hint to me, to-day," 
Joel began. " I had told him of my silver anni- 
versary with the firm — and he threw out a hint 
that there might be something good — " 

He never finished that sentence. Caroline had 
sniffed the fatal odor from the kitchen and was 
turning on her heet, with: 

" Yes, yes, Joel, I'll hear about it at dinner." 

Joel felt miffed. It seemed to him that on a 
thing of this sort — a thing that obsessed him life 
and soul — that the partner of his joys and his sor- 
rows might join in his enthusiasm. 

But the chicken fricassee was saved, despite the 
machinations of the powers of darkness in the 
kitchen. Joel averred for almost the two thou- 
sandth time that it was the finest chicken fricassee 
that had ever been gathered together and made 
good his assertion by the way he dipped into the 
concoction. But even after this auspicious begin- 
ning he did not seem to find the tactful moment to 
announce the great good fortune that was but three 
days ahead of him. ... In the first place, Cyn- 
thia had been to Keith's that afternoon. Sie re- 
lated the matinee in painstaking detail, but no one 
seemed empowered to stop her until Gertrude 
looked across the table and said: 

'* I should think, Cynthia, that your ordinary 
good taste, if you have any, would tell you that 
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the cheap jokes of cheap comedians grow a litde 
tiresome at times to others." 

Gertrude's voice was low and sweet, but it 
rumbled over the evening meal like the first gun 
of battle. Cynthia shut up. Cynthia reddened. 
Cynthia that minute would have given everything 
she possessed or ever hoped to possess to have 
been able to give her snippy big sister the retort 
not at all courteous — if she could only think of 
smart things, like the heroines in Mr. McCutch- 
eon's novels I . . . A little later she had her op- 
portunity. Gertrude had suddenly taken it into 
her head to be gracious to her family. She 
ventured a little cordial conversation which was 
relished by her father and mother, for Cynthia 
still sulked. Gertrude's graciousness was to a pur- 
pose and not a veiled purpose, at that. 

" Mother wanted me to get your permission, 
father, to go to a — a studio tea to-morrow after- 
noon," she ventured. " It's from four to six 
and — " 

"What sort of a studio?" asked her father. 
That word left rather an indefinitely disagreeable 
impression in his mind. 

** Oh — a friend of Harry's. He's a sort of 
mystic. Has spent years in India — he's very 
fascinating." 

Cynthia's sharp eyes saw a nebulous " no •• 
gathering in her father's mind. He was not en- 
tirely sure of the proprieties of afternoon tea in a 
Studio. While he hesitated, Cynthia decided tp 
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g^TC a litdc push, herself, to the teetering boat. 

" Girls smoke cigarettes at studio teas," she 
ventured '* I know it," was her self-confirma* 
tion. . . . Joel very properly ignored her biased 
testimony. 

" Who were you going with to diis — studio 
tea ? " he asked. 

"Why Harry — of course — Harry," said 
Gertrude. 

The negative gained strength in Joel's mind. 
The boat was over. He gave his refusal to his 
elder girl. She accepted it. Obedience was a 
precept of her nature. And he had the inward 
satisfaction of knowing that he still held control 
over his elder dau^ter, 

Mrs. Paddleford broke into the talk. Al- 
though it was still March and winter lingered with 
surprising strength, she was anticipating her sum- 
mer vacation. In her heart of hearts she had 
hoped that she might go back to Bristol county. 
They had an unde — one Micajah Paddleford — 
who kept a hotel at Oldtown, the county-seat of 
Bristol, and she was anxious to see again the lovely 
country that she had left at fourteen, never to re- 
turn. But her hopes were never realized. The 
girls wanted livelier places than even Oldtown, the 
capital of Bristol, and Joel must be near enough 
to come and go to his work with ease. 

" We might go in-country diis year? " she 
ventured, after Gertrude had been silenced mth 
refusal. 
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" Not Bristol county, mother," said Cynthia. 
" I would stifle there. 

Gertrude came out of the clouds long enough 
to say: 

** I don't care for foolish summer hotels. I 
want a good library nearby. I must have that.** 

** That's Gertie's newest cult — books,'* 
snapped Cynthia. " She'll be over it soon and 
after another." 

Gertrude's eyes blazed behind their big glasses. 
She did not approve of the diminutive. She was 
never slow at retort and so Joel checked them 
both, reminding them all that vacation time was 
still three months off and that a world of things 
might happen in three months. He was still 
thinking of Sam Farrish's vague statement. It 
was plain that the dinner table was no place to 
broach this matter. . . . And after a while it be- 
came plain that he would not even have a chance 
to tell Caroline after dinner. For first there were 
more of the endless instructions to the hand- 
maiden, before Amelia the Second should drag her 
tired black self to the cell, which in unconscious 
humor the architect of the building had dubbed on 
its plans ** servant's room." Then there was a 
sick neighbor to be seen, and chubby, motherly 
Caroline was out of the front door before Joel 
could hardly realize it. Gertrude was glum and 
silent with Motley at the center table, while Cyn- 
thia had withdrawn with her novel to her own lit- 
tle room and bolted the door against intruder^ 
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that evening. . . . Joel stood for a moment gaz- 
ing at Gertrude's lovely head bent tow over tho 
book; his eyes followed the straight thin line of 
the parting of her hair. He was tempted for an 
instant to bend and kiss that part. Then he con- 
quered the impulse. Gertrude would never un- 
derstand. If he only could have toved his elder 
girl and had her love in return. Some men seemed 
to have so much joy out of their daughters. . . . 
He swore softly under his breath and went out into 
the night. Gertrude never lifted her eyes from 
her book. 

He walked a few blocks north, aimlessly, a few 
blocks south aimlessly, he even strolled a bit 
through the edge of Central Park. But the night 
was chill, a thin drizzle was setting in and diere 
were few persons about. He would have liked to 
have dropped in at some crony's to discuss with 
him Sam Farrish's vague promise, but it was Sat- 
urday night and he was too much a New Yorker 
bred to risk indiscriminate calls on a Saturday 
niglit. . . . Fmally he turned his steps home- 
ward. 

Gertrude put down her book, stifling a yawn. 

" They sent around from the drug-store to get 
you on the telephone. You're to get Gramercy 
987 as soon as you come in. I do wish, father, 
that we could have a telephone of our own." 

He did not hear the last of this — Joel Paddle- 
ford. Gramercy 987. That was Sam Farrish's 
house telephone. Joel had dragged himself up 
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the stairs of the apartment, for he had felt tired, 
he went down them three steps at a time. . . • 
Perhaps it had something to do with his employer's 
promise to him. It surely must have something 
to do with that statement of that day, vague in one 
way, and than again, not vague in any way. 

Ten minutes later he came out of the drug- 
store's telephone booth — his face ashen. Sam 
Farrish was dead. He had dropped from an apo- 
plectic stroke as he had entered the vestibule of 
his old house in lower Fifth Avenue. 



CHAPTER III 

IN a single day's history of a metropolitan 
city, the death of Sam Farrish was hardly an 
incident. Only one of its newspapers no- 
ticed the passing of one of the few remaining real 
New Yorkers; the Evening Post, which gave him 
two paragraphs, to which it appended a list of 
clubs of which he was a member. It might have 
said much more of Sam Farrish. It mi^t have 
told something of the man himself, how he 
boasted that he had never ridden in an automobile 
or slept of a night north of Seventeenth Street. 
But the funeral was as soberly distinguished as he 
would have had it if he had been given a hand in 
the arrangements. And it was a big funeral. 
More than half of the pews of big and bamlike St. 
George's in Stuyvesant Square were filled and 
they were filled with men of distinction to whom 
time was worth something more than money. 
Most of the cotton trade was present. Joel, de- 
spite the sincerity of his affliction, had a sort of 
suppressed pleasure in pointing out its notables to 
Caroline. She followed his pointings mechan- 
ically, but Cynthia, who sat in the comer of the 
pew, refused to lift the small black hat that sat on 
her pretty litde head. It was her first big funeral 
— she had come at her mother's urg^ngs for the 
'* good of the family " — and she was hysterical. 
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not enjoying the experience despite its novelty. 
. . . And Gertrude had refused to come. She 
had finished Motley and having just entered the 
gates of Carlyle's ** French Revolution " she had 
refused point-blank to attend anything as harrow- 
ing as a funeral. She would not come no matter 
how disastrous her refusal to the family good. 

David Randall sat alone in a pew only a little 
way distant from the Paddlefords and Joel whis- 
pered to Caroline that he had aged ten years in 
the past three days. His slim erect figure sat 
motionless and his face had the immobility of 
marble but Joel wondered what was passing 
through the mind of the man who had been on 
Saturday the junior partner and who now was not 
even a partner, at all. ... It must have been a 
hard half-hour for David Randall, that half-hour 
when the cotton trade was saying its decent last 
good-by to a man who had been a monumental 
figure in it. . . . Joel took his eyes from the slim 
figure of the little man who sorrowed alone and 
let them dwell on the faint traceries of the altar. 

Did Sam Farrish confide with his partner as to 
the recognition of the long years of service of 
their head employe? Now that was no idea to 
be coming into his mind in shadowy St. George's 
and in so solemn an hour — but the idea was in- 
sistent, unruly, and refused to be dismissed. After 
a while he weakly gave up his half-hearted strug- 
gle against it. It must have been an interest in 
the business — Joel was sure of that now. And 
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he looked at the back of Randall's slim, closely- 
clipped, iron-gray head, wondering what it held 
for his own future. It must be an interest in the 
business. And so did Joel's mind profane the 
temple of the Lord all the rest of the while that 
he sat there. 

And in a litde while it was all over and they 
were 61ing out the center aisle while the swarthy . 
little children in the sun-filled square were staring 
quietly at the big black hearse and not dreaming 
that another of the real American families had 
quietly surrendered before their steady invasion 
from across broad seas. The procession crossed 
over to the Avenue and then slowly filed up the 
busy street that Sam Farrish had loved so well 
from the days of his boyhood. And among the 
older men who dodged in and out of parade or 
more politely halted until it had passed were those 
who had been proud of a smile or even a look of 
recognition from the fat little, smart little, sleek 
little man who had been so familiar a figure on the 
Avenue and who was now being carried up it for 
the final time. They might have seen, peering 
from the window of die third carriage, the nervous, 
interested face of a man, a slimmish man, with an 
old-fashioned affectation of " sideburns " who was 
staring at the changes that had come upon Fifth 
Avenue. 

Joel Paddleford had not passed throuf^ the 
lower Avenue in ten years and he was astonished, 
not to say shocked, at the changes that had come 
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upon it. He remembered it as a street of fine 
old homes, homes where smart landaus and vic- 
torias stood waiting at the curbs. The old homes, 
the smart landaus and the victorias were gone — • 
and like Sam Farrish never to return. In their 
places rose tall barrack-like structures whose many 
signs bore many strange names — and almost aU 
of them strange to the nomenclature of the old 
New York. And the sidewalks, where fine ladies 
had walked out from their houses were crowded 
with the workers in the shops that filled the bar- 
rack-like structures, all of them clattering excitedly 
in their alien tongues, for it was noon and they 
were taking a brief breath of air and sunshine. 
And then Joel remembered that Gertrude — who 
devoured the more serious articles of the more 
serious magazines — had told him that there 
were more clothing operatives employed in Fifth 
Avenue than in the great mills of Fall River or 
Lawrence or Lowell. It made him sick. It must 
have made Sam Farrish sick, this despoliation of 
the fairest street in New York if not in the whole 
land. For a single moment, Joel Paddleford felt 
that perhaps Mr. Farrish had been satisfied to go 
at last from the city that was changing so rapidly 

from his standards. 

• •••••• 

They buried Sam Farrish — the last of his 
family — in Trinity cemetery. If you had known 
the Farrishes that had gone before you could not 
have believed that one of them could have expired 
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without knowing that there was a Trinity church- 
yard or cemetery — ready to receive him. And 
as the coffin went down into the grave a bit of rare 
March sunshine broke down upon the litde group, 
a gust of warm breeze, sprung up from the south, 
rustled the budding branches of the trees. That 
puff of soft air must have turned a leaf of Joel's 
memory, for he turned to his wife and softly said: 

" Bless me, dear, if I didn't almost forget 
To-day's my anniversary. Twenty-five years ago 
this very day I first went to woric for Farrish & 
Randall." 

And that memory so obsessed him that he said 
not a word all the long drive back to their home. 
He spoke for the first time after they were within 
the apartment and Amelia was receiving a cata- 
logue of instructions from her mistress. 

"Where's Miss Gertrude?" he demanded. 

Amelia did not hesitate. 

" She's gone over — I think it was to ^e Met- 
re-pol-tan musee," drawled the negress. 

"Alone?" her father demanded. 

" No, sir," said die maid-servant of the Pad- 
dlefords. " I think dat young fellow — dat Mas- 
ter Harry Bushnell — he went too." 

Joel's face showed his displeasure. He dis- 
liked Harry Bushnell. He disliked him on gen- 
eral principles. He disliked him on specific 
counts. Harry Bushnell sported an immature 
mustache. Joel thought that a real man should 
be smooth shaven. Harry Bushnell was soft- 
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voiced. Joel was sure that a real man should have 
a voice more or less like a chastened buzz-saw. 
Joel Paddleford did not like young men who 
parted their name in the center. This young 
man's visiting card read " P. Henry Bushneli.'* 
Why, in Heaven's name, if that young man's par- 
ents in the goodness of their judgment had seen 
fit to name him " Peter Henry Bushnell," did he 
not call himself " Peter Henry Bushnell " ? Joel 
viewed young Bushnell suspiciously and cast all 
the ballots unanimously against him. 

And then Joel, despite a certain delicate taste 
for rare prints and old books, was not so sure of 
the Metropolitan Museum as an amusement re- 
sort. He made note of a determination to visit 
there in the near future to decide whether there 
were secluded nooks that offered security for 
" spooning." That was a duty that he owed Car- 
oline and himself as parents of two girls just ap- 
proaching maturity. . . . And Caroline was not 
sure of the Metropolitan at all. Gertrude had 
once lugged her there and had stood her for fif- 
teen minutes before a marble that a genius from 
overseas had wrought — two waifs of human life 
held in an embryonic hand — and called it " The 
Hand of God." What Gertrude could see in 
that, Caroline could not understand. As for her- 
self it looked half-finished, incomplete. Caroline 
vastly preferred her own Rogers statuette — 
"The Soldier's Return." And after that Ger- 
trude never again tired her mother's aging legs 
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by dragging her through the big Metropolitan. 

l^ey waited dinner fifteen minutes that night 
for Gertrude — and Joel seemed annoyed that she 
seemed a bit flushed and excited with pleasure. 
He did not like it that she seemed to have en- 
joyed her afternoon with that dudish young Harry 
Bushnell and he would be glad that next week she 
would be back at her school duties. 

" You were a little late, Gertrude," he said, in 
gentle reproof, at the very first convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

"I — we went to tea at the Haza," she con- 
fessed, as if she had forgotten about Sam Far- 
rish's funeral. " It's an awfully smart thinf; to 
do." 

A smart thing to do I Now here was a girl to 
be brought up sharply, although not at the table 
where the bringing up would be a matter of pure 
entertainment for Cynthia. John loved his elder 
girl far too well ever to humiliate her. But 
he felt that for her own good alone, he must as- 
sert his authority. The Plaza I That was a 
place quite beyond the tastes and means of Joel 
and Caroline. It was expensive, and if they 
should ever have to retrench. . . . 

The very thought of retrendiment gave fresh 
thought to Joel's tired mind. He was not worry- 
ing about retrenchment. He was looking toward 
increased income. He needed it. It cost so 
much more to live each year, even with Caroline's 
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wise and careful managing, for the girls were 
growing into young ladies and had to be clothed 
as such — no small item of itself. And in all the 
twenty-five years of his career he had saved a bare 
ten thousand dollars — nothing, as accumulated 
funds went in New York in these days. He was 
forty-five years old already, well into the second 
of the two great periods of lus life. . . • But 
then Sam Farrish had made a promise, a promise 
that from one angle was not all uncertain. And 
again the idea, no longer insistent and unruly but 
welcome and delightful, took possession of him. 
And he forgot Gertrude. 

She brought herself back into his mind — just 
before they got up from the table. She came 
over to him and kissed him on the mouth. 

" Father," she said, " that is your girl's appre- 
ciation of your twenty-five years of service as a 
man." 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

" How did you know? " he whispered. 

" You told me almost a year ago," she replied, 
" and I've been keeping track." 

And he was aware that Gertrude was a wonder 
ful girl. 



CHAPTER IV 

TO record all the impressions that passed 
through Joel Paddleford's mind during 
the fortnight that followed the funeral 
of Sam Farrish would be impossible; to record 
even a part of them would be well-ni^ hopeless. 
Alternately hope seated itself within him and de- 
spair covered him with confusion. He saw him- 
self one minute a partner in the firm — suppose 
that they were even to make it " Randall & Co." 
and he were to be the " Company " I And then 
suppose that Sam Farrish's idea of rewarding his 
chief employe was buried with him under the April 
foliage of Trinity cemetery. . . . And David 
Randall all the while kept his counsel. 

He was not ordinarily a talkative man, David 
Randall. Under the great blow that had been 
laid upon his shoulders he was more than ever 
secretive. Joel fairly fretted every time he saw 
him and Caroline complained openly because she 
had not known her husband to be unstrung in two 
decades. She even went so far as to caution Ger- 
trude about upsetting her father about Harry 
Bushnell, Plaza teas or the Metropolitan. As a 
matter of fact these three joys were all but denied 
to the girl because the spring vacation was past 
and she was hard at her studies, with the brilliant 
prospect of Vassar in the autumn. So she felt 
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justified in snubbing her amiable mother for inter- 
fering with her affairs and promptly did snub that 
gentle creature. And the gentle creature, as in 
dozens of previous instances, kept her hurt to her- 
self. 

Two weeks — a miniature eternity. And all 
the while David Randall keeping silence as if he 
never dreamed that a strong man's heart was 
nearly breaking with anxiety. The office moved on 
much as before — only a little hushed because of 
the real bereavement that had befallen it. The 
spot market kept to the uneven tenor of its way 
— the passing of men and things made no differ- 
ence with the clothing of the world. And all the 
while Joel Paddleford looked with keen anxiety 
out toward his own future. He was like a blind 
man, traveling blindly, in the dark. 

Finally there came a day — Saturday, as Joel 
would always remember it — when David Randall 
hurrying across the main office in his quick, nerv- 
ous stride swung about, as if in after thought, and 
stuck his head in through the doorway of the lit- 
tle coop that was marked " Private " and held 
the office manager of the concern. Would Joel 
Paddleford dine that evening at David Randall's 
club ? Of course Joel would. " Half-past six," 
snapped out his employer's crisp tones, and the 
door shut. That was all there was of it, but Joel 
put his hand up to his forehead and found that 
perspiration was standing there. 
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He had promised Gertrude to take her that 
night to the Metropolitan and — wonder of won- 
ders — she had seemed to look forward to the 
occasion with some real pleasure. That was 
novel, and Joel, whose heart was hungry, was 
sharing that scant morsel of interest that was being 
tossed out to him. But on this occasion — imag- 
ination fails to call to mind an event large enough 
to have made Joel Paddleford refuse David Ran- 
dall. He telephoned word to Gertrude, through 
the handy medium of the comor drug-store, that 
he could not be with her that night. And she, 
with her quick intuition, divined that something 
was up with father's business. . , . 

That selfsame day Joel Paddleford stumbled 
through the routine of his work as Joel Paddle- 
ford had never before stumbled. He blundered 
as he had never blundered before. And the crop 
report, just up from Washington, was nothing to 
his eyes but a confused jumble of figures, not a 
meaningful signpost toward settling the problem 
of the clothing of the world. . . . He broke all 
the precepts under which ambitious ofGce-boys are 
averred to start toward becoming great capitalists 
and watched the clock. Its hand seemed glued 
to its honest face. . . . 

But he could not be cheated out of the hour of 
half after six. When it did come he was on the 
threshold of RandalPs club, as expectant as a girl 
at her first dance. . . . Randall's club was one of 
the few of the older clubs still left upon the Ave- 
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nue, which Joel had been shocked to see in a proc- 
ess of despoliation. There were clubs farther up 
the Avenue, of far greater pretensions, housed in 
wonderful structures that would be fit palaces for 
an emperor, but there was none in New York to 
whom entrance was a greater honor than it was 
into David Randall's club. 

And David Randall was prompt — thank 
Heaven for that. But the waiters were slow, die 
servitor who came to their table even uncommonly 
sluggish. Randall, after his invariable fashion, 
must have the full routine of a formal dinner; 
oysters, soup, fish, roast, salad, dessert — even 
the dreary coffee. He was almost in good spirits 
again and talked innocently in his low voice — 
although not of the one thing that Joel Paddle- 
ford wished to hear. He spoke, himself, of the 
changing town, of the invasion that had come upon 
the Avenue from Fourteenth Street to Forty-second 
and even above, and damned the short-sighted- 
ness of a metropolitan city that had permitted it- 
self to grow without regulation or supervision. 
He looked forward to the day that his own dub 
would have to leave its musty, comfortable low- 
ceilinged house and move into a marble palace — 
the governors were already talking of such a 
move. And Joel Paddleford fumed and was ill 
at ease indeed. 

David Randall talked of a new set of very rare 
books that he was acquiring and at another time 
his guest, who had decided tastes of that sort, 
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would have enthused with him. He spoke of a 
show of wood-cuts up the street — and there were 
men in New York who never bought prints with- 
out consulting David Randall. And Joel Paddle- 
ford neariy choked over the delicate wine that was 
placed at his plate. 

But coffee, like half-after-six, was bound to 
come and after that the coSee was an inevitable. 
And after that — the waiter slipped a small glass 
under John's nose. 

" Tooth-picks? " said he. 

David Randall reddened. 

" My Gawd," he exclaimed, half under his 
mustache. It was the most awful thing that had 
ever been known to happen in that club — with 
the exception of the time that one Governor called 
another Governor a liar and they both went over, 
rolling and pummeling together in a thousand-dol- 
lar rug, like boys fighting in a school-yard. . . . 
But David Randall had never yet lost his poise, 
and did not — even after this catastrophe which 
nearly wrecked the impression that he had wished 
to make upon his employe. 

"I think that we have a new recruit here — 
from Oliver Henderson's," he said easily. . . . 

Oliver Henderson's was a famous restaurant 
for corned beef and hams in a downtown base- 
ment, to which even David Randall had been 
known to repair incognito, when wearied of deli- 
cate and somewhat fussy cooking. . . . Joel Pad- 
dleford looked up at that sally and smiled, politely. 
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His host smiled back. It was going to be easier 
after all. And after that it was natural for Ran- 
dall to look up easily and say: 

" You have been with the house for some time, 
Joel?" 

It seemed outrageous that employers should 
take so little notice of long and faithful service, 
but Joel was nervously quick to reply : 

" Twenty-five years the day that — the last 
Saturday of last month." 

Randall understood. He slowly lifted his 
brows. 

" Too long — too long for a man in one place,'' 
he said, in his indistinct tones. But they were not 
too indistinct for Joel to hear them clearly, to 
wonder if his ears were playing him false. Then 
his employer added. 

" Good old friend," said he kindly, " you will 
regret with me that we are not going to take down 
the shutters in Pearl Street on next Monday morn- 
mg. 

Joel Paddleford was no longer listening to his 
employer. He was gripping the table with both 
of his thin hands to keep from reeling and falling. 
He was dimly conscious that his employer was 
pushing a slim, pink check toward him and that 
upon it was written the amount of his salary for a 
year to come. He sat glassy-eyed as David 
Randall wished him good health and good happi- 
ness. He pressed back the hand that was offered 
him in good-night and stumbled into a taxicab at 
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the door. And the driver of the cab was sure 
that he carted a drunken fare home diat night. 

The rest of the night David Randall sat in his 
room at the dub, writing checks and little notes 
to go by messenger in the morning. He was tele- 
graphing his instructions to his branches at Savan- 
nah, at New Orleans and at Galveston. Every 
employe of the house was to have instant dismissal 
and a year's salary in advance. 

David Randall was a resolute man. At this 
ordeal — the saying of farewells to the men and 
women whom he had fairly loved through long as- 
sociation — he quailed. And so he had taken the 
unusual method of winding up his business. . . . 
Farrish & Randall had committed hari-kari. But 
it had not sold its birthright for any mess of pot- 
tage. 



CHAPTER V 

HABIT is a strange taskmaster. At six- 
teen minutes after eight o'clock of the 
morning on the Monday that followed 
his dinner with David Randall, Joel Paddleford 
stepped out from the street entrance of his apart* 
ment in the inconsequential East Side street and 
headed straight for the Third Avenue elevated 
railroad. At the corner he paused long enough 
to put down a penny for his morning paper. His 
newsdealer held it folded and ready for him. At 
twenty-two minutes after eight he was crowding 
aboard an already overcrowded South Ferry 
train, and was buried in his paper. And at four 
minutes of nine he was shuffling with the crowd 
down the narrow stairs of the Hanover Square 
station, just as he had been doing for many past 
years. 

Gertrude had wanted to protest — it had all 
seemed very uncanny to her — but her mother, 
who was fearful of a scene and who understood 
but ' little, had thrown herself upon her elder 
daughter's mercy and for this time, at once, with 
good results. And Cynthia, somewhat fearful of 
a scene, anyway, had pleaded a headache and re- 
mained abed until sometime after she had heard 
her father leave the apartment. After that Ae 
three women of Joel's family talked matters over 

4» 
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— to no purport or avail, as might be expected. 

And as for Joel, himself, the routine of die 
business day was upon him. He had hesitated, 
for a single moment, at the foot of die elevated 
stair, laughed at his own weaknesses and had then 
set forth again through Pearl Street, his mind 
lashing his very soul for its helplessness. And 
yet it seemed as if it must all be a mistake and that 
he must be at the office just at the stroke of nine, 
to go through all the pleasant formulae of the 
day's work once again. The romance of cotton, 
the poetry of the clothing of the world, was wait- 
ing for him, said memory to his mind. Con- 
cretely there was the crop report up from Wash- 
ington to be finished. 

So after all it gave him a distinct shock to run 
lightly up die three steps that led to the door of 
the gray litde building under the shadows of die 
elevated railroad, over whose doors and windows 
was emblazoned " Farrish & Randall " and then 
to find those doors and windows still barred with 
their grimy old shutters. It was nine o'clock of a 
Monday morning and the great machine of busi- 
ness was hard at work, quiedy or noisily as were 
its various ways, refreshed after a long day's rest 
But one cylinder was out of commission. 

He even shook the door, faintly hoping that 
one of the porters might be about, so that he could 
at least go and sit a little while in the Utde coop 
that was marked " Private." But both the por- 
ters were already In alien offices, seeking out new 
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positions. A man came from across the street 
and told him that Farrish & Randall had dosed 
That should have been apparent without all this 
fuss, but Joel was out of his rut, and badly rat- 
tled, would have preferred slipping down into 
that comfortable rut once again. For die first 
time in his life he began to realize vaguely that 
he had to seek a new employment. 

Farrish & Randall was gone. There was no 
doubt of that. In a few days men would come 
and take down the old sign, rust streaked from die 
structure of the elevated railroad, the worn-out 
furniture would go to the second-hand store men 
and the little gray building would have lost its re- 
spectable tenant. Farrish & Randall had died. 
A paragraph in the Journal of Commerce that 
morning announcing that a very old New York firm 
had ended its affairs in an honorable fashion was 
its only obituary. But the cotton trade had a dis- 
tinct impression of a loss. 

• •••••• 

Where to get a new job was Joel's problem, 
and he was not well-schooled to solve it. It was 
quite patent to him that his fourteen thousand 
dollars — which included the savings of his life- 
time and I>avid Randall's generous check — was, 
of itself, not going to do. Taken as capital he 
could hardly hope for more than fourteen dollars 
a week income from it — which was hardly a pos- 
sibility for a family that had been spending more 
than seventy-five dollars each seven days. . • • 
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His problem was momentous — and not unusual 
He was thinking of it that morning as he left 
Pearl Street — for the very last time. He turaed 
through the narrow chasms of downtown streets 
and so deep was he tn his abstractions that he had 
a fearful journey of it, bumping into stodgy men 
who had abstractions and troubles of their own, 
narrowly escaping taxicabs and peregrinating 
grand-stands which were giving the expectant 
world a first glimpse of the real New York, slip- 
ping by the racket and the confusion of the curb 
market up into Wall Street itself. 

Fourteen dollars a week income — seventy-five 
dollars a week, and even more, out-go — that was 
appropriate thought for a worried man, who 
bumped his way through crowded streets, past the 
marble switchboard of the great national ma- 
chine that they call business. . . . Fourteen dol* 
lars a week — seventy-five dollars a week. Joel 
lifted his eyes. They fell upon a broker's sign. 
Hie name — Haskins & Hodges — was a familiar 
one and he went into die place. It was a gay 
office and very different from that homely, home- 
like place in which he had worked for long years 
and for which hts very heart hungered that mo* 
ment. It was filled with stuffy, luxurious chairs, 
long mahogany tables which bore great stlk-shaded 
lamps of French (pit, lighted all day, because 
Wall Street is narrow and sunlight more precious 
there than government securities. Tlie stuffy, 
luxurious chairs were rarely occupied. The men 
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who gathered at Haskins & Hodget were too 
nervous about the future of Wabash or the op- 
portunity of Pennsylvania or the forthcoming re- 
port of Milwaukee to remain seated for any length 
of time. ... It was a broker's shop of dass, 
Haskins & Hodges. Such appurtenances as black- 
boards, which smacked of bucket-shops, were rel- 
egated to a more private back-room. But two 
amiable volunteers from among the customers in 
the front-room took turns in reading from the 
ticker, and rather seemed to enjoy their impor- 
tance that moment. 

Any well-dressed, well-appearing man was wel- 
come in Haskins & Hodges because any one of 
them was a possibility. . . . The manager of the 
room, a very dapper and immaculately dressed 
young man, espied Joel with his sharp eyes and 
idled over beside him. 

" Quite a few selling orders this morning," he 
said casually. *' It looks as if the bulls were go- 
ing to have a time of it." 

Joel averred that he, too, thought that the bulls 
would have a tidy time of it and the young man, 
espying another potential customer coming 
through the door, went away. Joel dropped into 
one of the padded chairs and closed his eyes for a 
moment — in vain endeavor to avoid that dove- 
tailing problem of fourteen and seventy-five that 
was being foisted upon him. . . . When he 
opened them they fell upon the Journal of Com* 
merce, resting with the others on the big center- 
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tabic beside him. He took it up and chanced 
upon the obituary of Farrish & Randall — the 
firm which he had fondly expected to enter. One 
of the two customer volunteers from the ticker 
in the comer read a few cotton quotations and his 
throat grew hard and his heart heavy. He be- 
gan to feel that he must be getting out into the 
fresh air and the sunshine. 

He had come into the place on an errand, 
nevertheless, and he thought that he would execute 
that errand before he left it. He had come into 
Hasktns & Hodges to ask for a job and — well 
now that he was in there — he seemed to lack the 
courage. Twice he essayed to get up out of the 
big chair and twice he failed. He felt that his 
tongue would cleave to the roof of his mouth. 
Then Joel Paddleford pulled himself together. 
He was a man, after all. He got quietly up out 
of his chair, hunted out the young room manager 
and asked for Harry Hodges, the junior partner. 

Joel had known Harry Hodges, who, for some 
years, was proud to be a friend to both Sam Far- 
rish and David Randall. He had met Harry 
Hodges one &inday while crossing the North River 
on a ferryboat with Gertrude, and Hodges had 
quietly whispered to John that Gertrude had the 
maldng of a fine girl. And the next day at lunch- 
time Joel had taken out half of his savings and 
with them bought three railroad bonds. He had 
enjoyed giving his patronage to a line fellow like 
Harry Hodges, ^d Harry Hodges, in his turn, 
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had refused an impulse to make the office managei 
of Farrish & Randall margin a nice bunch of 
pretty stocks and had placed the money in three 
crisp mortgage bonds that would have been safe, 
even for widows and orphans. The income froni 
these bonds had gone toward swelling the family 
fortunes of the Paddlefords. 

But Harry Hodges was not in that morning. 
Harry Hodges had gone to the branch house in 
Boston for a few days, and if John wished to speak 
to him they might get hold of him on the private 
wire. The dapper young man was accommodating 
and Joel had about decided that Haskins & Hodges 
would eventually get the thin pink slip within his 
wallet, for four more bonds. He knew better 
than to margin stocks himself. He was safe be- 
cause he was cautious. It would make him nerv- 
ous, the way stocks slip up and down, an eighth or 
a quarter or a half a point at a time. For there 
was hardly a morning in which he did not glance at 
the quoted value of the three bonds he already 
held. 

He told the dapper young man that he would 
not leave his name, but that he would call again 
upon Mr. Hodges, and on the whole he was rather 
glad as he turned into the open once again that the 
junior partner was in Boston, instead of New 
York. It would have been hard to ask a man for 
a job. . . . Trinity clock struck eleven as he came 
to the head of the street. He flipped a mental 
penny and turned north in Broadway. He stepped 
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into a steady stride and in the warm sunshine of 
one of the perfect days that April now and 
then bestows upon New York his fourteen to 
seventy-five problem seemed all the while less per- 
plexing. . . . He passed St. Paul's and At ugly 
post-office, stopped for an instant to look up at a 
great skyscraper wlnpng up its twenty-five or 
thirty stories into the air, caught a little of die 
enthusiasm of the city of die towers. 

It was tulip-time in the parks and workmen were 
setting out tie red and yellow bulbs by the hun- 
dreds in the warm, fresh plats around the old City 
Hall. Joel paused again that he might watch 
them, with the never-failing interest of an idler in 
a worker. He was really seeing New York for 
the first time, a rare privilege for any New 
Yorker, and he was actually enjoying die day de- 
spite himself. . . . He walked a little farther up 
the street, noticed that tt was noon and went into 
one of the quick-lunch restaurants, just ahead of 
the hungry horde that would soon be descending 
upon it. He ate two sandwiches and a boiled egg, 
drank a cup of remarkably good coffee and fin- 
ished with die inevitable piece of pie. Thank 
Heaven, he could still afford to eat — even if ht 
was a jobless man. When he stepped out he went 
to a small boy with a large voice, stated to the 
small boy the amount of the food diat he had con- 
sumed, and die small boy shouted " Twenty-five '* 
in a voice that might have been heard around two 
blocks, for it was an " honor restaurant " and the 
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boy was fresh and ready for his job. As he paid 
his quarter other lunchers followed in his wake. 
When they had eaten a little more, the small boy 
shouted "Thirty cents," "Thirty-five cents," 
** Forty cents," as the case might be. Then Joel 
knew that there was caste even in a cheap lunch. 
You had to eat more than a quarter's worth to 
command the respect of that imperious young 
man at the ticket machine. He decided that the 
next time he would force himself to eat more. 
Your real New Yorker recognizes the force of 
caste, if not the institution. 

Joel felt that he was still in the class that a boy 
in a quick lunch might shout " cents " after his 
check. Still his problem continued to obsess him. 
But by the time that he reached Canal Street it was 
lighter, by the time that he had left Broome far 
behind, he had thrust it off again and was as jubi- 
lant once again in the warmth of the spring day as 
when he had watched the workmen setting out the 
tulips around the City Hall. You would not have 
known the man who went briskly walking by the 
comer of Astor Place at one o'clock as the de- 
pressed soul who had come slinking out of Pearl 
Street at Hanover Square at a few minutes after 
nine o'clock. 

It was all but new to him, such a walk up Broad- 
way on a real business day, and all of it immensely 
fascinating. He searched the names on the street 
signs; below Fourteenth Street they were mostly 
Semitic, and John realized that New York was 
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changing fast That section of Broadway was 
already ' much different. Where were the old 
hotels — the Metropolitan holding within its 
court Niblo's Garden which Sam Farrish and Dave 
Randall had known in their day as a devilish re- 
sort, the New York, the St. Nicholas, of which 
Washington Irving had once said that it " beat 
anything in the way of a hotel " that he had ever 
seen? They were all gone — in their place an in- 
finity of commonplace loft buildings — and the 
most of their compatriots who still survived were 
descending to a second-class patronage. But the 
great white store at the point where Broadway 
takes its first turn after its long heading north 
from Bowling Green was still a smart shop, and 
Joel Paddleford, like all New Yorkers, felt a lit- 
tle glow of real enthusiasm as he came close to 
Grace Church. 

He was a bit tired with his unusual tramping 
and he slipped inside the open church. It was 
cool and quiet and restful in there, and the roar 
of Broadway came only as a distant echo of a 
busy, fretful town — a town that had not even be- 
gun to find itself. Two women were cleaning in 
die aisles, a workman tinkering melodiously with 
the organ — but John felt that he was quite alone. 
But when he was alone he was also alone with his 
problem — and a bit afraid. And after he had 
rested a very little while he was glad to go into 
the outer world again. . . . 

He kept his steady pace northward, crossing 
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Union Square on the long diagonal and entering 
the little section of Broadway that still held tightly 
to its retail prestige. The evidences of the smart- 
ness of the shops of that little section were yet 
manifold. Smart-looking carriages were drawn 
to the curbs and well-dressed women were alight- 
ing from them. And if John had looked a little 
more closely he might have seen that there were 
more automobiles than open carriages at the shop- 
doors in these days. Modernity in the six-cylin- 
der car was fast displacing conservatism in the old 
barouche and pair. . . . But John was almost too 
happy to analyze. 

This part of Broadway was brilliant. Its walks 
were filled with well-dressed men and well-dressed 
wonien, its narrow chasm was crowded with car- 
riages and automobiles and yellow-bodied street- 
cars. Another of the peregrinating grandstands 
passed him — a great clumsy, green affair filled 
with folks from Schenectady and Bellows Falls and 
Lima and Bellefontaine and Racine, to whom New 
York typified American life and who were drinking 
it in like thirsty deers at a lick. And New York 
looked back at the rest of the land with slightly 
disguised interest. ... A footman straightened 
his shoulders, a policeman flecked a tiny bit of 
vagrant dust from his spruce uniform. An Italian 
took a safe position with his organ and rolled out 
" Rigoletto " in accelerated time. Children — 
children who must have followed in his wake from 
West Side tenements — sprang up from nowhere 
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and gathered around his battered music-box. 
Joel stopped a while to watch their wonderful 
dancing. A well-dressed young woman came 
out from a big department store and she smiled 
and looked hungrily at the dancing children of the 
poor. She smiled at them and Joel smiled softly 
at her. And then they went their separate ways. 
. . . New York was gay and New York was 
great, and he thanked his lucky stars that he could 
rub elbows with it on such a day. The hermit 
bird was out of his cage and flying not at all 
blindly out into the gay world. 

He was already such a real New Yorker that 
the signs that told him of the passing of the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel — one hostelry that never lost its 
caste in all the days of its honorable career — 
gave him 3 little shock. He remembered that 
Sam Farrish had always held an approving word 
for the Fifth Avenue's sherry. Once when his 
great uncle, Micajah Paddleford of Oldtown, had 
been on one of his periodical trips to New York, 
John had taken him into the famous place and 
they had imbibed the traditional sherry. And 
now the house was still open — that is, the long 
bar still entertained a few patrons until May-day 
should come and the wreckers with it. The rest 
of the house had closed on the fourth of the 
month, and it gave John a start to see the movers 
taking the furniture out through the famous office 
corridor. He passed them and went into the bar. 
VfiA thf solemnity of a rite, he gave thought to 
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the great men of other days who had stood there 
within a half a century, and drank of the last of 
the old sherry — a silent toast to the New York 
of the other days, his New York, if you please, 
the New York that was past and dead and buried. 

Goths and Vandals might yet come to Madison 
Square and line it with their clothing factories. 
He would think of it in other days, when the 
Wolfes and the Burdens lived in its great houses 
and the children of the elect played on the iron 
gratings or watched the wonderful spouting foun- 
tains. The new New York might line the lovely 
square with skyscrapers, but Joel would remem- 
ber the square of the days when brownstone was 
architecture and the old New York gasping with 
delight as the transformed barn of a railroad sta- 
tion gave way to an exquisite structure capped 
with a master's tower and the weather-vane of the 
great Diana. And those were the days of his 
own boyhood. 

He went further up into Broadway — only 
this was a more familiar part of the town and 
there fewer changes to confuse his memories. He 
hesitated for a moment at the door of what had 
once been a popular theater and was now trans- 
formed to this new entertainment business of mov- 
ing-pictures. For a moment he thought of going 
in. His long walk was really tiring him — and 
it was no extravagance. But better thought 
halted him and he walked away — much to the 
relief of a young girl who came out from behind 
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the slight protection of a column, white from the 
scare that he had given her. 

For Cynthia knew that if her father had ever 
found her there, it would have meant questionings 
that would have been difficult to answer. As it 
was, she was both puzzled and perplexed. She 
had never known that he was around uptown on 
business days and she must have taken some fear- 
ful risks. The whole idea seemed to weaken her 
and she caught a rail for support until she could 
collect her thoughts and her assurance — never an 
easy matter. 

" And now, Robert, you must go," she said to 
the young man by her side, with all the dignity of 
uprisen seventeen. 

We have now come to a new character in the 
drama of the Paddleford family fortunes. 
Robert — his last name for the present unknown 
and so not now given — was also a new character 
in the life of Cynthia. To be exact she had 
known Robert less than forty-eight hours. She 
had met him on the eventful Saturday in which the 
career of her father with Farrish & Randall had 
come to its climax. She had started early that 
afternoon to visit a girl school-friend in that wild- 
erness of homes which geographers have dubbed 
the Bronx. She had first seen Robert on die up- 
town platform of the subway station at Seventy- 
second Street, while waiting for her West Farms 
express. He had been attracted by her prettiness 
and she to him by something of the same quality 
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masculinely applied. She had liked the high-cut 
way in which he had his vest. And the school- 
girl friend of the Bronx had waited vainly for 
Cynthia that afternoon. 

She knew that she was doing a wrong thing and 
tried vainly to excuse herself by saying that hun- 
dreds of other girls had flirted and talked with 
strange boys. She even tried to lug Gertrude into 
her excuse by reflections that big sister still went 
around with Harry Bushnell while any one with 
half an eye could see that father did not like 
Harry Bushnell. But she knew that she was 
wrong — knew it all that delightful hour in which 
they wandered on the upper part of Riverside 
Drive and kept a sharp eye out for familiar faces. 
Cynthia did not suffer from the extreme short- 
sightedness with which Gertrude was burdened, 
but it was rather harrowing to continued conversa- 
tion to have to keep a lookout for the avoidance of 
loved faces. And she had to remember to be dis- 
creet, to say nothing that might identify her per- 
sonality more than the mere fact that she was 
Cynthia. There might be a thousand Cynthias, 
perhaps even more, in the bigness of New York. 

Robert, in turn, had practiced the art of dis- 
cretion. He was just stubborn enough to merely 
announce his given name, although he was stubborn 
enough to force Cynthia into making a date for the 
following Monday, which in turned forced her 
into the necessity of lying to the rather unsophisti- 
cated principal of the little school which she at- 
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tended. But Monday was a rather safe day. 
Father was at his business, Gertrude at her own 
school, mother at one of her infinite church socie- 
ties; and so Cynthia, her little heart beating very 
rapidly and very unsteadily and her slight poise 
almost entirely gone, had slipped out of her 
school-room at just noon, under plea of a head- 
ache, or something of that sort. She had met the 
pretty Robert at an appointed rendezvous. And 
they had gone to the cheap theater together. 

For a little while the stimulation of adventure 
buoyed Cynthia up. Then came a certain re- 
action and, of a sudden, the '' movies '' disgusted 
her. It seemed to her as if the darkened theater 
was filled with eyes staring at her and accusing, 
and once again she pleaded headache and despite 
Robert's objections went out of the place. And 
then she had almost collided with her father at 
the entrance — man of all men. It had been a 
mighty narrow escape for her. 

" And now, Robert, you must go,'' she had told 
the young man by her side, and he, after some 
protestation had gone. . . . 

Cynthia walked through a side street over to 
Fifth Avenue and down that smart thoroughfare 
to the older downtown retail district. A faithful 
chronicler must recall that ten minutes after she 
had left Robert she regretted her own impulsive- 
ness, particularly regretted that she had left no 
possible means by which she might again get in 
touch with him. And it may be added that the 
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rest of the spring, a young girl, looking danger- 
ously like Cynthia, was often to be seen in and out 
of die Seventy-second Street station of the sub- 
way» • • • 

She took her solace in a woman's greatest com- 
fort — shopping. She was too young a girl to be 
entrusted with the picking of her own clothes, but 
Caroline had once read in a woman's magazine 
that a child's individuality should be encouraged 
by permitting her to pick her own clothing at an 
early year, and she was already putting the pre- 
cept into effect. And that very morning she had 
made mother give her fifteen dollars — with 
rather more difficulty than usual, for mother said 
something about father's business affairs being in 
something of a muddle. Cynthia was sure that 
any muddle must be traceable to Mr. Sam Far- 
rish's death, and that therefore it was unkind of 
Mr. Sam Farrish, to say the least, to leave just as 
the Paddlefords were planning their spring and 
summer campaign. . . . 

Still, fifteen dollars is fifteen dollars, and Cyn- 
thia, possessing that highly-prized feminine asset, 
" the talent of dress," made her fifteen go to the 
limit of purchasing power. She bought a pair of 
Oxford ties for her dainty feet, and if the heels 
were an inch and a half too high for a girl of 
seventeen, that was because Caroline had trusted 
too blindly on a child's building character through 
using her own opportunities. . . . ^e also 
bought a hat — a black straw hat. It was not 
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her first straw hat that season, for straw hats had 
been the correct thing since February for all New 
York girls, just as they would begin wearing heavy 
velvet hats in August. For in that way the mil- 
linery trade is tided over its dull seasons and 
saved from perishing from the face of the earth. 
. . . The hat was round and large, particularly 
the latter. It might have been large enough to 
serve as the roof of a summer-house for good-sized 
dolls, that is, if good-sized dolls ever have sum- 
mer-houses. It was too large a hat for a g^rl of 
seventeen, flopping down over her shoulders, and 
Caroline should have known better. . . . Cynthia 
bought some other smaller articles of personal 
adornment, in consonance with the high-heeled 
Oxford ties and the big, round hat, and so, having 
stifled her loss of Robert in the joy of spending, 
she went home. Fortune favored her once again 
and she slipped into the apartment before any of 
the other three members of the family arrived for 
dinner. 

Joel Paddleford killed a part of the first 
of his afternoons of idleness by going into a 
hotel shop and having his hair cut. In so doing, 
he deserted the first of his- hide-bound tenets. 
William, at the second chair of a little shop in 
Pearl Street, had cut his hair these many years, 
and William, possessing the rare conversational 
attributes that are an asset to the tonsorial pro- 
fession, had discussed many, many things with him 
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— and in an intelligent fashion. The barber in 
the hotel shop did not seem intelligent, merely a 
razor and scissors-wielder and it was irritating to 
have to constantly instruct him as to the details of 
the job — the treatment of the " bumsides '' and 
the rest. William knew from force of habit. 
But John felt then that he could not trust himself 
to go into Pearl Street again. The afternoon 
dragged, the hair-cut, for which he was charged 
ten cents more than down in Pearl Street, was all 
too short, and John placed himself in the hands of 
a highly blonde young person who manicured for 
a livelihood. It was a new experience for him, 
and, though it killed three-quarters of an hour, it 
was not much of an experience despite the pleasant 
litde conversations that other men, under manit- 
curization, seemed to be having with highly blonde 
and highly brunette ladies. 

He slipped out of that hotel shop, deciding to 
avoid it in the future, went down a side street and 
into the Waldorf. That great hostelry was not 
entirely foreign to him. He went there on rare 
occasions, public dinners, the annual conclave of 
the Bristol county society, and to the center-bar 
on the two occasions tfiat Uncle Micajah Paddle- 
ford, from Oldtown, his only relative outside of 
his immediate family, had come to the city. He 
had never before been within that hotel at four 
o'clock of a business afternoon, and he was as- 
tounded at the crush ^thin its corridors. John 
did not realize that the Waldorf was a club — a 
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clearing house for all the clubs, if you please — 
and that to its great public rooms came Wall 
Street at the close of the market to gossip about 
the future of Wabash or the opportunity of Penn- 
sylvania or the forthcoming report of Milwaukee 
— all the deluge of small talk that hangs about 
the business of the greatest market in the whole 
world. And there was a motley of well-dressed 
women in the big hotel. They were passing 
through the corridors and seeing other women 
seated there, while the women who were seated 
were looking at the women passing through the 
corridors. Racine looked at Terre Haute and 
thought her upper Fifth Avenue, while Flatbush 
gazed upon Harlem and wondered where Youngs- 
town found its styles. It was a woman's^ congress 
as well as a man's. . . . Joel saw the slim well- 
dressed girl that he had seen watching the children 
dance down on Broadway go into one of the big 
center restaurants and he stuck his own nose in the 
place. There were more women there, a small 
sprinkling of men, a sort of quiet confusion of 
waiters going to and fro, a tall counter in the 
comer laden with samovars and cakes and Heaven 
knows all else — Joel was seeing tea at the Wal- 
dorf and not even realizing the tremendousness of 
the function. 

It was the most interesting place he had seen 
that day, and he lingered in it a short hour, slip- 
ping out from it by the Thirty- fourth Street cor- 
ridor. Before he reached the big revolving door 
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he noticed the glitter of light on a young woman's 

glasses who sat in a quiet comer. The young 

woman looked like Gertrude. Joel slackened his 

pace and looked again. It was Gertrude and a 

young man whom he could not easily distinguish 

was talking to her. For a moment he was inclined 

to walk on — so strong was his inclination to mind 

his own business. But then he changed his mind. 
• • • . • • • . 

Gertrude had held no clandestine appointment 
with Harry Bushnell. It had been one of those 
happy chance meetings that often come to folk 
who walk often upon New York's great avenue. 
To Harry Bushnell it had seemed almost provi- 
dential. He had so much to tell the girl, and he 
was just mentally condemning her father for not 
having installed a telephone — the drug-store 
sometimes grew tired of summoning folk to the 
corner and were not particularly obliging about it. 
. . . He suggested tea, the Waldorf was near 
and it would be a relief to a girl who had been plug- 
ging hard all day at her studies to take a cup of 
tea. That met Gertrude's fancy, and they went 
into the hotel. But before they had reached the 
palm-garden she remembered that her father had 
not particularly approved of afternoon tea for 
girls, and so she begged off from the function. 
After all, Gertrude had a filial devotion that her 
father did not know, just as he could not sound 
the real depths of her love for him. 
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*'A great big thing has come into my life/' 
said Harry Bushnell to Gertrude, after they had 
found a cozy comer in the big hotel. " I wanted 
you to know of it, first of all." 

She threw off her natural reserve, like a cloak 
from her shoulders. 

" I want to know all about it, Harry," she said 
in her simple enthusiasm. 

" It's opportunity," he began, " opportunity 
that does not often come to a poor devil of an art- 
ist. My grandmother — you know, Mrs. Jarvis 
Williams up at Rye — has threatened to will me 
— well — a considerable quantity of money. 
The bonds between us have always been close. 
She has been the only one that has seemed to ap- 
preciate my work — " 

" Thereby showing an excellent taste," laughed 
Gertrude. He seemed to ignore her Interruption. 

" She is a very old lady," he continued, " and 
she has been anxious to see me accomplish some- 
thing big and real — in the way of a picture, of 
course. Well, don't you see if she waits until she 
dies to leave me — the money, you know — she 
can't see my big picture. So she has set aside a 
sum for me to go to Paris at once and get to work. 
It's a great opportunity. You can better believe 
that I am going to paint the big picture for her 
own eyes to see before — well, before it's too 
late." 

Gertrude understood — quite fully. She was 
not a girl who had been given in the past to sympa- 
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thetic contemplation of the affairs of other folk, 
but Harry Bushnell — well, Harry Bushnell was 
dififerent. ... A little thrill went through her as 
he talked, in his rapid, nervous way, and she 
leaned forward and studied him intently. 

She did not quite understand the artist concep- 
tion of Paris. It had always seemed to her that 
there were nocturnes in Central Park, rainy even- 
ings when the lamps were alight and the pave- 
ments aglitter; that there were Claude Monets 
along Riverside Drive on foggy days when the 
river lay lifeless and inert; that Corot, himself, 
might have reveled in the Bronx River and the 
Palisades. She wondered why a really great art- 
ist might not paint some of these now. . . • And 
then she forgot these reflections as an indefinite 
sense of loss — the loss of a companion — forced 
itself upon her. 

" When do you go? " she said in a low voice, 
looking steadily at the toe of her boot. 

" Saturday — on the Mauretania^^^ was his re- 
ply. " You see I am going to cross in good style. 
And yet — I do not think so very much, after 
all, of going in that sort of fashion and Td have 
gone sometime before long — even if I had had to 
go in the stoke-hole. I am going to get over 
there and into the spirit of the thing." 

All of which may sound highly melodramatic to 
the reader and yet was in no sense melodramatic 
to Harry Bushnell. For he was much in earnest 
— with the sort of deadly earnestness for which 
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few ever gave him credit. . . . Gertrude would 
not have had Harry Bushnell crimped — no not 
for an instant. There was something in his clear- 
set determination to do the thing that he had 
planned to do that pleased her — mightily. Re- 
member that she lived largely in a world of books 
and in that world men did big things against big 
obstacles. She would have loved it if Harry 
Bushnell had announced that he was going to work 
his passage across the Atlantic — in the stoke-hole 
or some other such place. . . . Still she liked his 
spirit and still the little thrills that must have come 
from an impending loss of companionship ran 
through her and she listened intently to his plans. 
She followed their every detail with keen interest. 
And then, after a little while, his talk became 
more personal, of the companionship that had 
sprung up between them. And each time that he 
spoke of one of their joyous excursions it became 
like a knife-thrust. 

"You are going to miss me — a litde?" he 
finally ventured. She did not return his steady 
gaze. 

" I am going to miss you — very much," she 
finally choked out in her low-pitched voice — still 
looking at the toe of her boot. 

" I am not going to miss you very much," he 
said, in his sharp, impulsive way and when she 
had lifted her eyes in astonishment from her boot- 
toe and faced him clearly, he quickly added — ' 

stan:)mcr^4 f 
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" For I cannot bear to leave you — you. My 
allowance is not very large, Gertrude, but you and 
I, dear girl, — don't you understand? It's not 
much, but it's generously ample for man and wife 
— man and woman who are bound by love and un- 
derstanding. ..." 

He halted for an instant, perhaps sobered for 
an instant by the warm color that rose into her 
white skin. Then the tempest of his love again 
swept him forward. 

" Won't you come with me, Gertrude? " 

He was astounded now at his own temerity. 
. . . And then he looked at the girl again — and 
he was proud of her. For she was beautiful, with 
no misuse of the term, as is sometimes necessary 
in speaking of women. Caroline also permitted 
Gertrude to select her own clothes and Gertrude 
had justified the magazine article, quite as much 
as Cynthia had disproved it. . . . For Gertrude's 
taste was exquisite, the taste of a real New York 
girl, the taste of a well-bom lady. On this par- 
ticular afternoon she wore a smart, tailored suit 
of small black and white checks, and the short 
skirt, after the fashion of the moment, showed her 
sturdy tan shoes, laced high upon her slender 
ankles. Her hat was a sailor of coarse black 
straw and it rested upon her lusterless black hair, 
which had been arranged in extreme simplicity 
and finished at the back of her head with a great 
school-girl bow of black silk ribbon. . . . She 
was beautiful and Harry Bushnell felt it, although 
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he sometimes said that she was a ** classy girl, 
whatever that might mean. Even the thick 
lenses of her big eye-glasses were not unbecom- 
ing, as they might have been to some other girls. 
They gave a certain sparkle and brilliancy to her 
lusterless eyes. • • . 

Her heart beat fast, although she was a girl of 
much poise. A hundred emotions strove for 
supremacy within her, although it had only been 
within the past week that a girl at Miss Ronald's 
school had said that Gertrude Paddleford was 
emotionless. As if the girl could really know — 
the hidden things that Joel and Caroline and Cyn- 
thia had never really guessed. 

In the first place, she was fond, awfully fond, 
of Harry Bushnell. The little thrills had begun 
to change to choky feelings every time she re- 
membered that he was going from her in so little 
a time. 

Still she was not sure that she was in love with 
him. She was still in Carlyle's " French Revolu- 
tion " and steeped in Paris as she was just then, an 
expedition into France was most alluring. She 
would have liked to make it with a man who 
understood beautiful and wonderful things as 
clearly as Harry Bushnell understood them. And 
as she thought this way she suffered her slim, 
gloved hand to rest close to his. . . • And still 
she wondered how it would seem to be really in 
love with a man. 

But there were all the other things, a cancella- 
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tion of Vassar — and one would have had to live 
close to Gertrude's heart to realize all that Vassar 
meant to her. Then there was father; Gen- 
trude's daddy. She did not share Cynthia's un- 
certainty as to his business affairs. She knew that 
he was in trouble and that in trouble he would need 
her. Mother was dear, but sometimes irresolute, 
never full of resource, while Cynthia, in any emer- 
gency, was impossible. If you have thought that 
Gertrude was a cold, hard girl, dismiss that 
thought. Like many other folk who only knew 
her by the sight of her rather cold and indifferent 
exterior, you may have judged her warm, unselfish 
heart to have been quite the other thing. Ger- 
trude under the stress of hard fortune was coming 
out of her shell of selfishness, was broadening each 
hour to its necessities. 

Of course it was out of the question, any hur- 
ried match with Harry Bushnell, any match at all. 
For she had not convinced herself that she was in 
love with him, despite his appealing manliness. 
And then if she had been — here were all these 
perplexing problems dose at home — problems 
that demanded her time and energy for their solu- 
tion. . . . She began slowly shaking her head in 
a negative. 

" It is quite out of the question, Harry," she 
said slowly, as if every word hurt. " I feel im- 
mensely flattered. What woman wouldn't? 
But ..." 

}ic struggled neryously^ to his feet ai)d was 
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standing there, coveting her hungrily. Around 

them moved a congress of well-dressed women and 

well-dressed men, and yet they were alone in the 

big hotel. And yet, for only a litde while. For 

Gertrude thought that she saw the silhouette of a 

familiar figure near the door. Even with her 

powerful lenses she could still see less than most 

normal-sighted persons, but she was sure it was her 

father — and just when her mind had been upon 

him. • . . 

He came over to them, and Harry Bushnell 

put his own hopes and ambitions to the side in an 

exchange of commonplaces. Joel thought that he 

had never seen his elder girl look better. There 

seemed to be more color in her face, it seemed to 

have the warmth of youth or animal spirit or 

whatever else it was. And he never chided her 

for being in the Waldorf with Harry Bushnell. 

For into Joel Paddleford's heart had come a new 

respect for the dignity of his daughter. She had 

grown from being a little baby through all the 

stages of girlhood, and now she was a 

woman. . . . 

• •••••• 

They walked up the avenue homebound to- 
gether, Harry Bushnell slipping away from them 
at Forty-fourth Street to join a little stag at the 
Yale Club. He planned to see Gertrude again on 
the next day, but he knew that it would be of no 
use this time. She was not a girl who changed 
her mind. . . . Joel, seeing young Bushnell turn 
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down a side-street was not so sure but that he had 
been entirely too harsh with that young man. He 
certainly was well-mannered when you came to 
meet him in the outside world. 

His walk uptown had done him good. He 
talked more with Gertrude on its last leg, from 
Thirty-fourth Street north, than she had known 
him to talk in any single evening. She was sur- 
prised to find how well posted her quiet daddy 
was after all. She had not done him justice, as a 
real New Yorker, for his knowledge of the inti- 
mate life of the town. She loved the new quality 
in him, the ability to talk interestingly of the archi- 
tecture of the new shops that were already dis- 
placing the fine private homes north of Forty- 
second Street, adored his desire to stop with her 
to look at the single paintings aricl the fine prints 
in the windows of some of these very shops. The 
great avenue was glorious that late April after- 
noon. The weather was uncertain, but the sun 
sinking down to rest over the Jersey hills was 
making his exit in a blaze of radiant golden light. 
They could see it as they passed each cross-street. 
And in Joel Paddleford you would not have sus- 
pected a jobless man — a man who had to support 
a fairly expensive family on an income of fourteen 
dollars a week. 

• ••.••• 

I>ate that evening, as he sat still buried in a 
^ook, Gertrude put down hers and came over to 
him. Mother had dropped asleep over the re- 
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ports of her church society, and Cynthia, too 
ashamed to sit with the others of her family, had 
pleaded headache for the third time that day and 
gone off to her own room and to bed soon after 
dinner. . . . Gertrude perched herself, with the 
lithe figure well relaxed, upon the arm of Joel's 
chair. 

" Mother's asleep," she said softly to him. 
" Mother's worrying — and tired." 

He was astonished at her friendliness and 
rightly put it down ms a result of their walk before 
dinner, which had left pleasant thoughts in his 
mind. 

" I'm afraid she's fretting about her summer 
vacation," he smiled back. " It's always a mat- 
ter of fearful anxiety with her from Easter until 
Decoration Day." 

Gertrude corrected him. 

" We — you, father, and Cynthia and I — are 
her worries," she said. '' She so wants to suits us 
all — and we are all so different. You, with your 
desire to be so near town, Cynthia's love of a big 
and showy summer hotel life, I, with my pet 
whims about personalities and libraries and smart 
rare shops at hand — we're a puzzling lot for 
mother." 

" And mother wants? " 

" I really think that she does want to go back 
into Bristol County — stupid and unfashionable 
Bristol County. In the absence of being able to 
stay within gunshot of her dear husband's birth- 
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place, I think that she would compromise with 
Uncle Micajah Paddleford and Oldtown. I 
really think she would like it all." 

Joel shook his head doubtingly, for on the one 
hand, as we shall see, Uncle Micajah was classed 
with undesirables, while on the other hand — 
well, Joel secretly hankered for the old county. 
He would like to run up to his birthplace at Sweet 
Briar — a smart village, as he dimly remembered 
it, where the name of Paddleford had been one 
with which to conjure. And when you came to 
think of it, Bristol County was cheap. Joel 
frankly admitted that much. 

"That settles it," said Gertrude; "we've all 
spent too much money, and then it's time we hum- 
ored mother. Think of the years that she has 
given in to all of us." 

He looked up at her quickly as if he suspected 
that she were making fun of him. But he saw 
that she was very serious indeed. Serious indeed 
— for Gertrude realized that her suspicions were 
true. Her father was worried about his money 
affairs, and he was too much of a man to confide 
his fears to a single one of the women of his 
family. 

" And another thing, father," Gertrude con- 
tinued, " college. I've decided against Vassar 
and in favor of the Normal College." 

He caught his breath. Vassar — remember 
that it had been the hope and ambition of his 
daughter ever since she was a little girl. It had 
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been an ambition slow to realize, for her constant 
troubles with her eyes had made school progress 
slow. But it had been ambition none the less, 
social ambition, intellectual ambition. And this 
was sacrifice. . . . How Gertrude had changed, 
even in the past few weeks 1 She had seemed a 
moody girl, and, he was forced sometimes to admit 
it to himself, many times a disagreeable one. 
And here she was offering to give up the pet am- 
bition of her life. It was out of the question. 
They might skimp and pull elsewhere, but Ger- 
trude should go to Vassar. 

She seemed to read his very thoughts, for again 
she said : 

" My mind is set, father. I am going to the 
Normal College. It means — well, it means more 
to me to be here in New York with mother and 
with you. I never knew what a bully companion 
you were until you walked up the Avenue with me 
this afternoon." 

That blessed walk again. For Joel Paddleford 
it had been epoch-making. . . . He rose to his 
feet and gave his girl such a kiss as brought tears' 
to her eyes. He thanked God that He had given 
him Gertrude — she was worth more to him than 
all of the jobs in the world. 



CHAPTER VI 

INTO Joel Paddlcford's life there had en- 
tered a rare companionship. He did not go 
again to the Fifty-ninth Street station of the 
elevated and Hanover Square and Pearl Street, 
but he stuck to the upper town and drank it in, 
like a man. Afternoons at three he went to Miss 
Ronald's, where Gertrude was just finishing her 
preparatory course, and they reveled in their new- 
found companionship; they went to the museums 
and the art shows, big and little; they roamed into 
quaint corners, and each was a bit astounded about 
die other's information as to the New York in 
which they lived. Two mornings John slipped 
quietly down-town, in answer to advertisements in 
die morning papers. His favorite morning 
journal did not print many " help wanted " ad- 
vertisements, but he found them in others and an- 
swered three or four of them, with the same re- 
sult. They were jobs, not positions; jobs paying 
twenty-five dollars a week or even less, and not 
offering themselves enthusiastically to men whose 
hair was already graying. He was a litde dazed, 
too, by the brusque methods of strange offices. 
They had card indexes and filing-cabinets and fol- 
low-up systems, batteries of typewriters, in some 
cases working from gramophone dictation — and 
It was all new to Joel. He realized finally that 
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Farrish & Randall, as an office, had been in a 
fearful rut and that because of that he was poorly 
equipped to seek work elsewhere. He began to 
realize the helplessness of living on a hundred 
dollars a week with an income of but fourteen. 
And he did not see where they could begin to cut 
down their living expenses. It seemed like a 
hopeless problem. . . . 

Despite their gay new camaraderie Joel did not 
tell Gertrude of his two discouraging mornings 
down in the city. He still seemed dazed from the 
sudden vacation that had been thrust upon him 
and something within him seemed unable to solve 
his problem. ... It depressed him all the more 
on a certain rainy afternoon of that first week of 
his vacation. The leaden April skies that had 
hung in forbidding fashion over the town all the 
week turned from threat to earnest and began to 
shower it. Joel and Gertrude were coming 
across the lower end of the Park in the shower. 
Gertrude, with her common-sense boots and her 
common sense habits scorned such femininities as 
rubbers and umbrellas and strode manlike beside 
her father, snugly clad in her great coat, with a 
rough felt cap pulled tightly down over her black 
hair. She was enjoying it to the utmost — the 
steady drive of the spring rain — the soft greens 
of grass and budding trees refreshed in their long 
drink and that very rain that pattered against her 
cheeks kept out some cheerless thoughts. For 
while Joel was having his troubles, Gertrude was 
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having hers. She had made her own sacrifices 
and while they had seemed brave at the moment 
they were sacrifices none the less. . . . 

She broke in upon him — abruptly, as they 
trudged rapidly along together: 

" Father, why don't you like Harry Bushnell? " 
she asked. 

He was guarded in his answer. 

*' I never said that I did not like him," was his 
reply. 

She was irritated at that. She could not toler- 
ate subterfuge. 

"You do not like him. . . . Why?" 

This time he could not refuse a fair answer. 

" I don't know, daughter," he replied. " I 
honestly don't. Perhaps he is of the sort of this 
new generation of yours. I know that he is not 
of my sort." 

" How not? " she persisted. 

He was astonished and a bit vexed at her con- 
stant questioning. 

" It's hard to say," he explained, patiently. 
" Perhaps if I had been used to this artistic tem- 
perament when I was a boy I could have under- 
stood your P. Harry Bushnell better — taken him 
more fully at his worth. ... My boyhood train- 
ing was different, that's all I suppose there is of 
it. As it is, my feeling toward him is largely 
negative. He simply makes no particular inl- 
pression upon me and I'm frank to say some of his 
little mannerisms rub me the wrong way." 
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Gertrude did not urge him further. For a 
time they were silent, as they steadily plunged 
ahead through the dripping foliage of the Park. 
It was her father who broke the silence next time. 
Harry Bushnell was still uppermost in his 
mind. 

" Karl Harmon is more my sort," he said 
pointedly. " Now there's a man's man." 

She was a little astonished at him. Karl Har- 
mon was one of her small circle of men who called 
at rare intervals, for you already know that Ger- 
trude had little use for a coterie of overgrown 
boys and half-grown men hanging around her at 
all times. Karl Harmon had made something of 
the same impression upon her that Harry Bush- 
nell had made upon Joel. He was a nice fellow, 
with an agreeable personality, and more than a 
semblance of good looks, with his long, straight- 
set jaw and his honest gray eyes. . . . But he 
was hardly to be compared in her eyes then with 
Harry Bushnell — Harry Bushnell, with his ex- 
cellent manners and his immaculate clothes. Karl 
Harmon had given her a vague impression of be- 
ing somewhat careless about the things over which 
Harry was immensely particular — the cut of his 
clothes, the make of his shoes, the style of his 
smooth, round derby. The impression in her 
mind was that there was little comparison between 
the two men. . . . She was interested to know 
why Joel had thought of Karl Harmon at that 
moment. 
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" What do you mean by a man's man, father? " 
she demanded. 

Again he hesitated in answer. 

*' It's hard to describe in concrete definition," 
he said, " only I have always thought Harmon the 
sort of duck that would make good — and Harry 
Bushnell has never hit me just that way." 

They were silent for some time as they trudged 
forward through the deserted Park — and Ger- 
trude ransacked her wits to make return to her 
father's arguments. She was far too diplomatic 
to be drawn into any quarrel with him — the man 
whom she had loved so dearly and in her strange 
impotency had been unable to show it to him 
through the years of her girlhood — until now. 
It seemed strange to her that she should be fight- 
ing Harry Bushnell's battles — Harry Bushnell, 
who must have meant so very little to her, and 
once she laughed aloud at thought of that. Joel 
turned and looked at her. She felt his quick 
glance upon her and sought to speak. It seemed 
necessary. 

" Do you think, father, that a man must have 
crinkly, disorderly clothing to be a success — that 
a man who is particular and careful about those 
things should have them charged against him? " 

Joel said, " Of course not," but her soul was 
not yet satisfied. She felt that she had not made 
her point. 

" As I remember it, Karl Harmon had a 
rather rough time of it at Princeton," she per- 
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sisted. " I think that they flunked him out of 
college." 

Now Joel was not particularly conunitted to 
the obscure cause of Karl Harmon, but he felt 
that he could not have Gertrude — his own little 
daughter, mind you, even if she had grown a bit 
tall and stately in recent years — upset his care- 
fully made points. 

*' I would not hold it against any man that he 
was flunked out of college," was his stout reply. 
He did not propose to have her worst him in any 
sort of an argument. ... In a moment he 
added, with a dry chuckle for the memory it gave 
him of his old home town : 

" Up at Sweet Briar the man who ran our livery 
and hitch-shed for twenty years was the last vale- 
dictorian of Paddleford Academy — and the 
greatest." 

But Gertrude was silent again. She felt that 
she had no arguments ready for reply — and that 
both diplomacy and her real love for her daddy 
made silence the only possible thing. But Joel 
had not convinced her. Joel had only made the 
case the stronger for Harry Bushnell. Joel was 
doing his stupid best to push the boat toward the 
head of the fall, instead of nosing it upstream 
again. 

And as for his girl — she was having her own 
troubles — troubles chiefly concerned with that 
very man of whom her father had gone out of his 
way to express his dislike. . . . Harry was leav- 
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ing — on the morrow — and rfie had not found 
an opportunity of seeing him alone. She could 
not trust herself — or was it him — to come to 
her home and her afternoons had been rigidly and 
devotedly her father's. She had not yet come to 
the time when she could run out with young men. 
Joel had rather set scruples on these points, nor 
would Gertrude, herself, have countenanced the 
Idea. And yet Harry Bushnell was going across 
great seas and into distant lands — and, with the 
woman spirit within her thoroughly aroused, she 
hungered to have him tell her once again that he 
had wished her to go with him. • • • She took off 
her glasses, for the rain bespattered them, and 
hung the more closely to her father's arm. She 
was quite helpless without those strong lenses and 
yet she loved to squint at the world with her 
black eyes unaided and see it vague and shadowy, 
splotches of color and splotches of black — like a 
Turner, she used to think. And he always quite 
enjoyed the helplessness of his daughter. She 
seemed for that moment like his own dependent 
little girl once again. 

" Harry Hodges, you know of Haskins & 
Hodges — the Mr. Hodges whom you once met 
on the ferryboat," he told her as they plunged 
forward into the cheery shower, " he's been out 
of town — will be back Monday. I thought of 
running done to have a little talk with him — 
looking to making some sort — of possible con- 
nection with that firm, you know." 
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He pretended to be indifferently inconsequential 
in his talk and yet he was carefully throwing out a 
feeling, although he intended to make no mention 
of those two mornings when he had gone down- 
town for a job and failed lamentably. 

" That sounds interesting," said Gertrude. 

Somehow that was not the answer that he had 
wished from her. He had hoped for suggestion 

— and received none. 

" I'm not fond of that sort of thing," he pro- 
tested, as if she had been urging him toward it. 
" I hope, Gertrude, that you will never have to 
come to the sort of thing — the sort of thing that 
makes you choke before you can get the words out 
of your mouth." 

But Gertrude only wondered if it would have 
been hard for her daddy to have answered Harry 
Bushnell. . . . She wondered if she would choke 
before certain words left her mouth. But, of 
course, she did not say that, only: 

"Why don't you write Mr. Hodges? Then 
you won't have to embarrass — either of you," 
she added, nervously. 

The idea of writing had never once entered 
his mind. It was a capital idea and worthy of his 
girl. It was Joel who showed helplessness now 
and Gertrude who rather rejoiced in it. . . . In 
the long run it was she who wrote the letter. 
Joel acknowledged that it was a masterpiece. He 
merely copied it — in his round school-boy hand 

— and sent it down to Harry Hodges. . . . He 
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was proud of his little girl — his Gertrude 

but it rather dazed him to think that he was 

leaning so heavily upon her. . • . 

• •••••• 

That evening the junior prescription derk from 
the comer drug-store came to the apartment and 
told Gertrude that someone wanted her on the 
telephone. She did not wait to ask who that 
someone was, but hurried into her outer clothing. 
It was still raining hard and she had donned a 
light gown and slippers for the evening, but she 
hurried into her great-coat and her stout storm 
boots. A few minutes later she burst in upon the 
snug little drug-store at the avenue corner. 

" Which booth? " she shouted anxiously to the 
derk who had come for her. 

A slim young man arose from a bench by the 
soda-fountain in the comer and grinned apologeti- 
cally. 

" I couldn't quite get up the strength to come 
into your house, not to-night. Fm shaky at leav- 
ing you — Gertmde. I would not want Cynthia 
to grin at me and your father and mother to puz- 
zle their brows. It was beastly work to get 
you over here, but I had to see you — Gertmde," 
said Harry Bushnell. He was a young man who 
sometimes had suited his own convenience and 
Gertmde smiled back at him as she remembered 
that and realized that she had come out into the 
night for a final good-by. But she understood 
— this was one of her rare and womanly quali- 
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ties. And it was nothing to ditnge her costume 
for his pleasure. Women are forever doing that 
and rejoicing in it. . . . 

They sat alone in die high-backed bench by the 
soda-fountain. The two derks, who also must 
have understood, made a tremendous business of 
fussing back of the screened prescription counter. 
No one came into the store that nasty night as diey 
sat and talked together. . . . They sat alone and 
again Harry Bushnell pressed his question, hope- 
lessly, now that sailing dme was but twelve hours 
off. 

** But I can take you over at another time — 
a time very soon to come?'* he urged. 

She was silent. . • . She did not know — 
love. She liked him, liked him immensely, but 
she did not know love — and her usually resolute 
soul was afraid. . . . He turned the current of 
his question, a wee, wee bit. 

" Can I come to you again, Gertrude ? *' his 

lonely soul pleaded. She put her long slim hand 

and let it rest for a single sixty seconds upon his. 

It seemed to him in that big and lonely drug-store 

that he could fairly hear her heart-beats. 

" You can always come to me," said Gertrude. 
• • • • . • . 

That evening Gertrude slept ill. She was a 
healthy girl and sleeplessness was ordinarily un- 
known to her. But now thoughts of Harrv Bush- 
nell kept cominsr to her mind. She tried for a 
time to banish them, then — weakly gave up the 
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attempt. • . . He was going away from her — 
a long distance away. Still she did not know 
what a woman's love for a man could be like. 
But she did know that she was going to miss 
Harry Bushnell. She was going to miss him a 
great deal. Indeed, it seemed to Gertrude as she 
tossed in her narrow bed that night that some- 
thing vital had slipped out from her life. 



CHAPTER VII 

GERTRUDE'S letter must have possessed 
that peculiarly desirable thing which the 
business world knows as '* puUing 
quality " for it brought an answer to her father in 
Tuesday morning's mail. It was a hopeful an- 
swer, too. It asked him to drop in at the office 
of Haskins & Hodges on the first convenient day 
at the close of the market, when Harry Hodges 
would be pleased to talk over the things that Joel 
Paddleford had suggested. . . . There was no 
reason why that very Tuesday afternoon was not 
convenient to Joel. He took a subway express 
down-town in time to step into Wall Street at ten 
minutes after three o'clock. And a few minutes 
later he was talking earnestly with Harry Hodges 
as to his own future prospects. 

Fortunately for Joel Paddleford, he had the 
romance of growing clothing for the world at his 
finger-tips. He might be rusty on office methods, 
as some of them went in these new-fangled days, 
but he knew cotton. He had studied its fluctua- 
tions too many long years and too intently not to 
understand what each meant. He could read the 
crop reports from Washington and forecast their 
meaning in the cotton market for months to come. 
. . . Harry Hodges was almost sure that he was 
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an acquisition to any house whose customers dealt 
anxiously with cotton — not because they were 
consumed with the romance of the clothing of the 
world, but because the fluctuation of a fraction 
of a cent might mean hundreds or thousands of 
dollars to their purses. Still Harry Hodges was 
a cautious soul, and he slipped away from Joel 
long enough to try and get David Randall on the 
telephone. Luckily for Joel Paddleford's peace 
of mind, Randall was at his club that afternoon. 
And when Harry Hodges came out of the tele- 
phone booth he spoke for an instant to Haskins, 
then hired Joel on the spot. He was to write 
cotton letters for the firm's customers, forecasting 
the situation, brilliantly hopeful or morbidly de- 
pressing as he might think best. But he was 
never to take an unemotional middle ground, for 
that brought neither buying nor selling orders to 
the house. And business hours he was to be 
around the place gently urging custom in cotton, in 
the big, over-elaborate front room or the more 
private back-room where preferred customers 
were enabled to make the readings of the real 
switchboard of the great machine of business on a 
hieroglyphic blackboard maintained in a state of 
constant action and change by an extremely active 
young man. 

" I am sorry that we cannot do better by you 
than twenty-five hundred," said Harry Hodges, 
in half apology. " The Street's been up against 
it and times are still hard. But if you seem to 
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dovetail in here — and times are better — 
and ..." 

Joel understood — and inwardly thanked him 
from the bottom of his heart He took the offer 
quickly. 

" Some time we may want to send you down 
into the South again — to renew your study of 
growing and shipping conditions. If the Street 
gets on its feet again, we'll surely send 3rou. . • •" 

A good deal of uncertainty about the future of 
that job. And fifty dollars a week was hardly to 
be compared with eighty — which he had drawn 
for the past seven years. Still his salary at 
Haskins & Hodges with his investments from 
his bonds and savings-bank accumulation would 
bring him in an income of almost a hundred dollars 
a week, which was better than a good many men 
with three women dependent upon them earned. 

" That nice daughter of yours — is she well and 
happy?" said polite Harry Hodges as Joel, still 
in exhilaration that he was no longer jobless, 
started uptown. 

John returned that Gertrude was well and 
happy. If he had been entirely frank he might 
have added that it had been Gertrude that had se- 
cured his job in Wall Street. But he was not 
ready for such an admission yet awhile. 

Such joy at dinner had not been the lot of the 
Paddlefords for long months. Even Amelia, 
who was let into many of (he family secrets by 
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Caroline's tendency to garrulousness with her serv- 
ants, and Cynthia, who had been but slightly dis- 
turbed by the crisis in the family affairs, shared 
the infection of the moment. That evening Joel 
asked them all to go to the theater. They all ac- 
cepted — even Gertrude, who had fallen into the 
habit the last year of declining all invitations to 
family parties. But this night, while her aver- 
sion to trailing along with mother and with Cyn- 
thia was still as strong as ever, she went be- 
cause she felt that she owed it to her father. 
They went to Daly's, because Joel had always 
known that as a high-class theater and was not 
sure about these newer, flashier houses farther up- 
town. It was not quite the sort of drama nor 
was it given in quite the sort of way of the man- 
ager who had made his playhouse famous over 
two nations, but it was a rollicking farce, and the 
Paddlefords enjoyed it to the utmost. After the 
play they went to supper — no, not to one of the 
garish and over-decorated lobster palaces around 
Times Square — but to an older place still strug- 
gling to keep alive with little to offer save good 
food. 

Joel beamed on his family and they beamed 
back at him. But when he looked at Gertrude the 
tears almost came into his eyes. For he was, in. 
his heart of hearts, more than grateful to her who 
had come up with him from a little babe — a 
babe who had rested in his strong young arms 
lijtid cooed trustingly into his face. • . . Cynthia 
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was different and could never be the same, al- 
though Joel would not have even breathed that 
to his wife. 

Cynthia was the one observed of the four who 
sat at the restaurant table that night — Cynthia, 
with a dress upon her back that bespoke the latest 
mode of the fashion magazine, carried a bit to 
extremes, a fluffy ruff around her neck, her ex- 
quisitely pretty face almost lost beneath her great 
new hat. . . . Joel did not like the hat. It had 
struck him as she had gone ahead up the steps of 
the theater that her skirt was too short and too 
scant, that it was none of the sort of thing that 
nice girls should wear. Perhaps he would speak 
to Caroline about it. And the costume must have 
cost a deal of money — Cynthia would have to 
economize under the new order of things. She 
could afford to do it. She was not of a type that 
needed fine clothes to make her attractive in ap- 
pearance. 

Joel turned in relief to Gertrude, severely 
dressed as was her way, with the big black silk 
bow at the back of her head making her look the 
younger daughter as compared with Cynthia, who 
dressed like a full-grown woman. Gertrude was 
not keen for frills or furbelows. Her heavy shoes 
and her light patent leather pumps were alike 
low-heeled and exquisite, her hats were small and 
round and little trimmed, but of a modish sort 
that made envious girls on the Avenue turn for a 
second look — her suits and her dresses were as 
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severe as she dared to make them. Once when 
her mother had gently tried to urge her into a 
perfectly awful big summer hat, laden down with 
the choicest junk from the millinery fields, Ger- 
trude had flatly objected — saying that her thick- 
lensed eyeglasses did not ** go '' with picture hats. 
But that was not the real reason. Miss Ronald's 
school, to which Joel had stretched every ef- 
fort to send his bookish daughter, had taught 
her more than rested within bindings. She had 
combined inherent taste with acquired taste, 
and was by far the best-dressed woman of 
his family. But Joel, in his Ignorance, merely 
thought that Gertrude dressed plainly because 
that represented the path of least resistance to 
her. Poor Joell 

He went to work the next morning, because he 
saw no reason for longer remaining idle. His 
vacation was ended. But it had done him a world 
of good in more ways than one. . . . The new 
job was hard at first. It was hard for a man of 
his years to fit into new wajrs at once — there was 
a glare and a glitter in the new offices that con- 
trasted strangely to him with the quiet homey air 
of Farrish & Randall — there were new acquaint- 
ances to be made. The men of the firm were 
variously over-cordial or over-suspicious, and Joel 
knew that every one of them had to be studied 
and understood, for he was enough of a trained 
executive to make the study of individual types 
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of men part of his life in the business world. 

The business of preparing the market letters 
offered him no joy. Composition had never been 
his forte. Back in his schoolboy days it had been 
his nightmare. He spoke casually of his difficul- 
ties in preparing the letters on the following Sat- 
urday, while Gertrude walked with him up the 
Riverside Drive and she took him quite seriously. 
And thereafter there was a new burden upon her 
already well-laden shoulders. For she insisted on 
helping her father prepare his letters, which 
meant, in the long run, that she practically wrote 
the letters herself. She had a sort of inborn 
talent for that sort of thing; her schooling had 
been a very great help to that training. 

Harry Hodges noticed the real literary merit 
of the cotton letters and he spoke of it to Joel, 
adding laughingly that before they were done 
with it they would have him preparing all of the 
firm's many letters and circulars. Joel would 
have liked to have proudly told Hodges that it 
was his Gertrude who had given distinction to the 
firm's forecasts on the cotton situation. But he 
saw that it would be bad business policy for him- 
self, and he was at a time when business policy 
was all-important to him. And he shuddered at 
thought of preparing all the firm's floodtides of 
market literature. Poor Gertrude I In her help- 
fulness she might lead him into false channels. 

Indeed, it was poor Gertrude. Her studies 
in the few short weeks preceding the all-important 
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event of her graduation at Miss Ronald's were 
enough burden for any girl — between them 
and her work on her father's market-letters she 
sat up night after night until midnight, or even 
after, until her tired eyes refused to work longer 
for her. And top of all this accumulation there 
came the necessity of finding a new home for 
themselves. . • . For Joel had finally made that 
necessity plain to every one of them. He was 
settled now, probably for long years, for, as you 
already know, he was a man of fixed habits and 
with but little inclination to roam. His income 
might stay at ninety-five dollars a week for long 
years. His outgo must be brought a reasonable 
fraction below that figure. Their rental over on 
the East Side, which was now becoming undeni- 
ably fashionable, was far too high for ninety-dol- 
lar-a-week living. . . . Gertrude saw the reason- 
ableness of that while Caroline still cried softly 
to herself at thought of leaving her beloved parish 
and its associations, and Cynthia poutingly issued 
an ultimatum. Gertrude applied herself to the 
most difficult business that could come into her 
life, the business of making the two very dear 
women of her family see anything in a reasonable 
light. 

'' I think that we can all help father," she said 
emphatically as the three of them sat in her 
mother's room, by day the sewing and living room 
of the apartment. " I have already decided to go 
without a new frock for my graduation." 
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Her mother looked up quickly In her astonish* 
ment Gertrude's new frock at her graduation 
had been one of the family ideals. And Gertrude, 
herself, had secured the samples away back last 
autumn. She started to assert herself, as one of 
an elder generation, but Gertrude silenced her. 

'' My go-to-meeting party dress is going to do," 
she said frankly. 

There was a set look about her mouth which 
indicated to her mother that the matter had been 
decided — irrevocably. But it was tragedy. 
They had all of them slaved that Gertrude might 
go to Miss Ronald's, which was in the hey- 
day of its wonderful prosperity — and that of it- 
self had been a matter of family pride. What 
would people think if Gertrude Paddleford was 
graduated in a made-over? 

Apparently Gertrude Paddleford did not care. 
She had made greater sacrifices that spring, and a 
new frock at a children's school — as she came 
to look upon Miss Ronald's in her senior year 
— was as nothing compared with the sacrifice of 
Vassar. And Harry Bushnell, already safely 
across the broad Atlantic, was often in her mind. 
. . . Caroline did care, and even Cynthia sniffed 
a bit for the sake of the family pride, although 
she was a61e to school herself to the sacrifice of a 
brand new frock for Gertrude. For they had not 
hesitated to send her, a creature of greater beauty 
and social graces, if a few less frumpy notions 
about book learning, to a far cheaper school in 
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order that Gertrude might be maintained at Miss 

Ronald's. . . . 

• •••••• 

Joel was persistent about the idea of moving 
and finally they all knew that they must leave the 
comfortable apartment that had housed them for 
a dozen years or more. The man who shared 
his broad table-desk at Haskins & Hodges lived 
over in Brooklyn, and Joel thought that they 
might all of them move to Brooklyn, although the 
very idea was intensely repulsive, even to him. 
He had been to a few funerals in Greenwood, 
and he had heard Beecher in the pulpit of Ply- 
mouth church. He recalled that Beecher had 
been dead for more than twenty years and Brook- 
lyn might have changed. It now existed in his 
mind as a sort of way-station to Coney Island. 

Joel Paddleford prided himself upon his abil- 
ity to see a question from every angle, and so it 
came to pass that early of a glorious Sabbath 
morning in late May he asked Gertrude to come 
with him while they took a look at the settlement 
across the East River. She accepted with an 
alacrity that surprised her mother. Caroline 
had not been used to seeing Gertrude join in fam- 
ily excursions, and in her absorbed, self-centered 
way she had not really noticed the long exploring 
trips that she had been taking with her father. 

They went, the two of them, like boy and girl 
upon a lark, down to the old Bridge in the sub- 
way, climbed sundry and interminable stairs, and 
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pushed aboard an overcrowded train In the high- 
set train-shed that shot its ugly self well out over 
Park Row. Joel broke all the rules and prece- 
dents of Brooklyn elevated trains by giving up his 
seat to a woman, who was neither particularly old, 
particularly young or good-looking. . . . When 
they emerged from the train they were in a smart 
suburb — an astonishingly smart suburb, under 
which they had passed through a sort of open cut- 
ting. . . . Gertrude gave a little gasp of pleasure 
at the trim rows of trim houses, set back of trimly 
kept and shaded lawns. 

" Isn't it really delightful," she said, " unex- 
pectedly delightful. We may find ourselves won- 
dering why we did not think of Brooklyn before." 

In her heart of hearts, though, she had won- 
dered how it would seem to be so far away from 
all her girl friends — who meant so much to Ger- 
trude, for she was a girl who ordinarily had en« 
joyed the companionship of women more than 
that of men. . . . But she felt that she owed it 
to her father to ^ow enthusiasm for the channels 
into which his slim purse was leading him; and 
she felt the real joy of a zealot in paying her debt. 
. . . Joel liked it, too. They went down one 
shaded street and up another, struck into a broad 
and wonderful avenue which made Gertrude think 
of the pictures she had seen of the boulevards of 
Paris. The avenue led to an elaborate park en- 
trance of marble, and across from that sat a real- 
estate office, a temporary affair in an ugly little 
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portable house, which sooner or later would dis- 
appear in favor of more permanent improvement. 
A very attentive young man gave himself to their 
attention. He foresaw possibilities in the well- 
dressed, slender, good-looking girl, who was with 
her well-dressed father. They were ** good peo- 
ple " and evidendy strangers to Flatbush, for 
that was the suburb into which Gertrude and her 
father had stumbled. 

Of course, the young man could show them 
something very fine in the way of detached houses 
to rent. 

"Something nice — very nice?" he inquired, 
" twelve rooms and two baths — most desirable 
— at a hundred and fifty dollars a month, 
say? " 

Gertrude turned to her father and laughed. 
They had never paid more than sixty for their 
comfortable, old-fashioned apartment just off Park 
Avenue. 

" No, no," she said, quite naturally, as if it were 
she and not her father who was to make negotia- 
tions. " We're economizing this spring." 

The young man's interest dropped a very little 
bit. 

" Something at a hundred? Ten rooms and a 
very fine bath. A desirable street," he continued 
in his somewhat routine way. 

Gertrude shook her head, somewhat forlornly. 
She had not anticipated anything of this sort in 
Brooklyn. 
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"At seventy-five/* urged the agent, "nine 
rooms and very fine bath and — ** 

" What could you show us in a detached house 
at, say, forty dollars a month?" interposed Joel. 
He felt that, as the head of his family, he ought 
to be asserting himself in this transaction. 

" Nothing doing in the detached houses out in 
Flatbush at that figure," he said, almost curtly, 
for he was disgusted at having wasted time on a 
forty-doUar-a-month proposition. Still the old 
man's daughter was radier good looking — she 
certainly had a fine figure — and he volunteered a 
little information, for her benefit. 

" You might take one of the Franklin Avenue 
cars — the yellow ones with the red dash-boards 
— and get off somewhere the other side of the 
Eastern Parkway. They're putting up a lot of 
new flats in there," and then he turned from them 
to give attention to a wealthy Italian contractor, 
who, having made his money turning truck-farms 
into streets lined with cheap and gaudy houses, 
was willing to spend any money in giving his fam- 
ily the best in the suburb. There was good money 
for the real-estate business in that sort of patron- 
age. . . . 

They rode a long way in the trolley-car, skirt- 
ing an edge of the lovely Park, already well filled 
with Sabbath morning strollers, finally leaving 
Flatbush and threaHing a fearfully desolate region 
of stables, breweries, gas-tanks, car-sheds, more 
breweries and more stables, and all the while Ger- 
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trude trembled for fear they might be going 
wrong. There seemed to be no movement among 
Brooklyn trolley-car conductors looking toward 
the guidance of strange Manhattanites, but they 
finally did cross a broad boulevard which Ger- 
trude's intuition told her was the Eastern Park- 
way — and a block or two beyond they alighted 
from the car. They had gone in the right direc- 
tion. Up and down side streets, new apartments 
were going up, others were already being opened 
to home-seekers. Gertrude and her father found 
their way through a half dozen of these — one 
after the other. 

They were all alike — all equally impossible to 
a family reared to a degree of good taste. They 
had gaudy, showy entrances of poorly molded 
stucco and gilt, with fearful clashes at arms of 
reds and yellows and greens. In some cases they 
had cheap tapestries in the entrance hallways, and 
in other cases cheap and insolent negro boys. 
Gertrude shuddered at the very thought of dwell- 
ing in such barracks. • • • For the apartments 
wasted their elegance entirely upon their front 
entrances and their cheap parlors. Behind the 
scenes they were merely baldly ugly — their rear 
walls offenses to a great and hopeful community, 
their interior arrangements affronts to any who 
sought to make real homes of them. And when 
Gertrude protested to one agent, who happened 
to be the owner of the house, he smiled and said, 
indifferently ; 
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" Folks nowadays want them that way. They'll 
take about anything as long as you give them 
fancy doorways and parlors an' a wainscotin' an' 
a dome-light in the dining-room." 

Gertrude thought that if Brooklyn people 
wanted them that way — which she really 
doubted — there must be many others in metro- 
politan New York that would have preferred them 
some other way. Their own apartment was not 
a new house, but it had the simplicity that ruled 
before cheap, factory-made architecture had laid 
its hold upon the second city of the world. Their 
own parlor was not elaborate, but it was roomy 
and sunshiny and not to be compared with these 
narrow coops, flowers stenciled upon their ceilings 
and bearing instead of the traditional parlor 
mantel a meaningless pier-glass framed between 
two clumsy pillars of imitation mahogany. The 
agents called these remarkable devices " consols." 

''The ladies like them," admitted the agent 
who was house-owner, " it gives them a chance to 
see how slick they look afore they go down-town 
to shopping an' the matinee." 

He grinned at Gertrude and she moved closer 
to her father. . . . She was glad when she was 
out of the place and passing out of the street, lined 
with its monotonous rows of cheap little houses 
and apartments, veneered in machine-carved sand- 
stone and topped with tin cornices, painted in 
clumsy imitation of stone. To her exact, truth- 
loving mindf it was horrible, just as to her JFather's 
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keen perception it was in consonance with the de- 
spoliation of the old New York. . . . 

Gertrude shuddered at thought of living in 
Brooklyn. She had met nice people from the 
town — many, many of them — and they were 
not particularly different from people from Boston 
or from Philadelphia, but they could not have lived 
in streets like this. To live in Brooklyn! The 
very thought horrified her. Protest was upon her 
tongue. And yet when she saw her father's wor- 
ried face — this spring had aged it a half-dozen 
years — she kept her protest to herself. If he 
found it necessary she would go with him to live 
in the cheapest and gaudiest of these apartments, 
she might even come to tolerate the flower-strewn 
ceilings and admire her slim, trim self in the consol 
glass. . . . 

They rode downtown in another trolley-car 
and were both silent — the silence of disappoint- 
ment in their first home-hunting expedition. They 
passed a few streets that were different, lined with 
quiet, old-fashioned houses built in a day when 
folk lived their lives for themselves and not for 
the benefit of their neighbors. . . . And when 
they reached the dignified old City Hall of Brook- 
lyn they found that they had to alight from their 
car, either to take the subway or other trdlley-cars 
that crossed the great span of the bridge that 
Roebling thrust across the East River and made 
two cities one. But before they took another car, 
Gertrude halted her father with a suggestion. 
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" WcVc not in a hurry and wcVc both getting 
so really downright, unfashionably hungry/* she 
laughed to her father, *^ that I don^t £ink that 
we could do justice to the best of housings by this 
rime." 

Joel added assent — rather vaguely. 

'* We'll surely find some nice little place to eat 
in this old part of Brooklyn," she urged. Joel 
was not so certain. He did not think that Brook- 
lyn folk were, by reputation, at least, a restaurant 
lot. He had an idea that they clung to old-fash- 
ioned habits of eating in their homes. But she 
was determined. " We'll dine tete-a-tete for 
the first time in goodness knows how long, 
father. And we'll be just like sweethearts, we 
two, not like a worried father and his grumpy 
girl." 

She gave his elbow a little squeeze with one of 
her gloved hands as he shook his head in sharp 
dissent. She squeezed his elbow again — just a 
wee bit — and it sent warm blood coursing through 
the veins, the tears almost to his eyes. He choked 
a bit. Inwardly. A transformation was taking 
place before his eyes. Gertrude — his Gertrude 
— within a few brief months had been remade 
from a sullen, silent, over-grown child into a lov- 
able woman — a woman who loved her father as 
companion, and he could not help a litde thought 
that that thing alone had been worth all the things 
through which he had lived during the past few 
months — the passing of Sam Farrish, of Farrish 
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& Randall, of his own sinecure of a quarter of a 
century of steady, well-priced work. 

And their dinner was quite all that she had 
promised. Gertrude had led the way, after a 
moment's conversation with the transfer-man 
upon the comer. It seemed as if she began to 
lead her father in many little ways by this time, 
which was odd to him when he remembered that 
it had only been a matter of seemingly few years 
since he had held her in his arms, a cooing, help- 
less babe. . . . She had planned the dinner. It 
was a good little dinner in a good little restaurant, 
and Joel studied his daughter as she carefully or- 
dered from the card — carefully and yet adroitly 
— a slight selection of simple dishes. Joel saw 
that she was a thoughtful girl, with a decent re- 
gard for a man's pocketbook. Some man would 
like that sort of a girl for a wife. . . . 

He promptly put that odious idea out of his 
mind and wondered what evil spirit had put it in. 
Gertrude was not to be any man's wife — not for 
years and years and years. Confound it, Ger- 
trude was still a little girl — his little girl. But 
the idea came to his mind intermittently for the 
next two or three days, until Joel by rallying his 
mental forces was able to dismiss it. . . . And 
while he sat silent, moody with that unpleasant 
thought, Gertrude thought that she saw at another 
table in the room a youngish man whose back 
looked like the back of Harry Bushnell. That 
back made her keep silent for a little time. . . . 
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She wondered if she loved Harry Bushnell. She 
wondered if Harry Bushnell loved her. She was 
quite sure that she loved Harry Bushnell at that 
moment, and she permitted herself to hunger for 
him for a moment. She did miss the companion- 
ship that had gone out of her life. And in 
her young girl fashion she mistook a bit of senti- 
mental fondness for love. 

She brought herself out of her reverie — her 
father out of his, when the French ice-cream was 
placed upon the table. Even a girl who could en- 
joy Motley and Carlyle could also enjoy French 
ice-cream, which was never served upon their 
home table. Gertrude did not often eat in res- 
taurants and she had adroitly planned the dishes 
that were strange and delectable to her. Even a 
keen feminine instinct cannot rise entirely away 
from its stomach, and Gertrude was frankly proud 
not only of the fact that she could enjoy good 
cooking as well as an epicure like David Randall, 
but that she could bring it to pass with the wiz- 
ardry of her own slim hands. If it had not been 
for the endless drudgery and dirt of it, she would 
not have particularly minded replacing Amelia the 
Second in the culinary department of their home. 

When they went out into the sunshine again — 
those sweethearts — their courage had been re- 
newed. They were sorry that they were so near 
New York when, just as they were ready to board 
the home-bound car, Gertrude espied a street lead- 
ing out from the heart of the old town that seemed 
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inviring. They followed the street — passed 
from it into another and still another. They were 
threading the highways and the byways of Brook- 
lyn Heights — one of the slow-changing neighbor- 
hoods of a metropolitan city that has been suffered 
to grow as it will, untrained and untutored. 

" Are they not sage old fellows, dear old fel- 
lows ? " Gertrude laughed at her father, " with 
their smug brick fronts, they seem to tell of a town 
that has been decent whole generations and takes 
an honest pride in looking back upon every blessed 
one of those generations." 

And again she gave Joel's arm one of those 
delectable little love squeezes, again his mind 
reeled with his new-found affection for his oldest 
daughter. 

" Can't you see Mr. Brooklyn and Mrs. Brook- 
lyn and Miss Brooklyn coming down these brown- 
stone steps, yesterday, to-day, for all time?" she 
went on. ** It's just like the New York I remem- 
ber as a little girl, when they were still nice sim- 
ple-fronted, roomy old houses all the way from 
Madison Square down to the new Washington 
arch, and then far up the Avenue to beyond the 
Park and off toward Harlem and the impossible.*' 

Her father understood her, but -somehow he 
could not understand how the great city that he 
loved so well was changing rapidly from him. 
That was an unpleasant thought. He turned from 
it by pointing to a vista between two of the old 
Brooklyn houses. ... At the foot of a side 
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street a dny park was set upon the edge of a cliff 
and below the cliff were docks. It did not take a 
stone throw to separate the homes of an aristocracy 
from the clamor of the piers. Even though it was 
the Sabbath, a ship was warping into a dock; they 
could hear the toil of the winches as they made 
her fast, even the sharp command that went from 
the bridge to the man working below. And yet 
the streets where the old red brick houses touched 
elbows in tremendously neighborly fashion were 
strangely quiet. Brooklyn still lingered over its 
Sabbath noonday dinner and the rat-a-tap of a 
horse's hoofs upon the asphalt came to them, an 
astonishingly clear sound. . . . There were other 
vistas from the streets of that almost forgotten 
part of the metropolitan city — stretches of har- 
bor, Liberty, the distant Jersey shore, the hazy 
line of the Orange Mountains, a big red-stacked 
liner making her way out toward distant ports, 
nearer the tip of Manhattan where the new New 
York is forever aggressively showing itself in 
shooting its giant tendrils of steel and stone and 
concrete higher and higher with the coming of 
each twelve-month. At the end of one street rose 
the delicate spider's web of the great bridge which 
they had crossed and beyond the gaunt skeleton 
of another, its dull red tower rising a landmark 
upon the waterside. . . . They turned into other 
streets. They saw and recognized Beecher's 
church. Into this section a few new apartments, 
raw and garish after the fashion of those farther 
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out in the town, were rearing themselves already 
— they were tearing down some more of the old 
settlers of Brooklyn Heights that others might 
crowd themselves into that one-time exclusive sec- 
tion, and which now remained, given more and 
more each year to boarding and lodging houses, 
redolent of its one-time glories. But there were 
still hundreds of the old smug, red-brick houses in 
the streets through which they walked, and both 
Joel and Gertrude knew that it would be a very 
long time indeed before the neighborhood would 
lose its ineffaceable sense of charm. They 
thought that they would make their home on 

Brooklyn Heights. 

• •••••• 

Afterwards they went to other suburbs around- 
about New York — up in Westchester County to 
White Plains, to Scarsdale and to Bronxville: off 
in Jersey — Montdair, the Oranges, even Essex 
Fells and Morristown, they crossed the East 
River once again, by ferry this time, and went out 
to the new ready-made suburbs of Long Island — 
smart little towns, albeit looking as if they had 
been turned out of a house-and-garden-making 
machine over night. They journeyed, while Caro- 
line and Cynthia stayed home — the mother 
silently grieving a wee litde bit at being crowded 
away from her associations of many years, the 
daughter at the verge of tearful rebellion. Cyn- 
thia's journeys to the Seventy-second Street station 
of the subway were almost like religious pilgrim- 
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ages to her by tliis tiine. But she did not see 
Robert. And the ticket-chopper formed a h«bit 
of laughing at the ticket-seller every time the over* 

dressed girl came Into the kiosk. 

Finally they decided upon Brooklyn Heists 
— upon a modest apartment in a modest and 
rather shabby side-street. Caroline, who was ever 
dutiful gave her assent, of course. Joel took her 
one of the Sundays over to the Heights that she 
might see the new land for herself. It was early 
June, and the trees and bushes of that exclusive 
community of the yesterdays were abloom with 
the languorous warmth of oncoming summer. 
Her gende soul was attracted by it. Her relig- 
ious side was satisfied with a plenitude of churches, 
big, comfortable-looking churches from which 
streams of comfortable-looking Brooklynites were 
slowly emerging. Caroline gave her consent with 
a little smile, just to show that she was a good 
loser. And as for Cynthia, her protestations 
were so violent and Intemperate as to bring neither 
respect nor attention. 

But after all, Cynthia was spared Brooklyn for 
a little longer time. For before a big moving- 
van could back to the curb of their long-time 
home in Manhattan, there to receive their Lares 
and Penates for a journey into the new land, 
death struck once again close to the family of Joel 
Paddlcford. This time It was Micajah Paddle- 
ford — Uncle 'Caje of Oldtown — who had been 
summoned into the unknown. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MICAJAH PADDLEFORD had be- 
longed to the fast disappearing race of 
early Americans. At seventy-two, at 
the time of his death in July, 19 — , he could say 
truthfully that he was in the seventh generation 
of a line that had lived in the land for more than 
two centuries and a quarter. With the exception 
of Joel Paddleford, he was the sole surviving 
male member of a family which had made its 
mark in the golden age of the rich old county of 
Bristol. True it was that Joel had once clipped 
out of a newspaper a paragraph which told of a 
Paddleford who had been hanged that week in 
Kansas for shooting a postmaster and had mailed 
it to his uncle, without comment. Whereat Mica- 
jah had sworn a loud oath and thrown the offend- 
ing print into the fire. And the two men had 
agreed between them that with the passing of the 
unmentionable offender in the West the Paddle- 
ford family rested between them. But Micajah 
was a bachelor and Joel was without male issue, 
so that when they died their name — an honorable 
American name, if you please — would, as far as 
they knew, become extinct. And here, in a single 
instant in the silent passing of a lush summer 
night, half the masculine portion of the family had 

gone its way. 

108 
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It was tragic to Joel Paddleford — the extinc- 
tion of his family, of other families that he had 
known and respected as a boy. The Paddlefords 
were too good a family to perish from the face 
of the earth, he thought, and thought that with- 
out even a suggestion of pride in the thinking. 
They had done their own part in the making of 
the land, when the making was a huge task. 
And, though Joel, who was something of a 
dreamer after all, barely recognized it, it had 
been partly because of that, that they had per- 
ished. He was entitled to recognition in the 
colonial societies, even in the exclusive order of 
the Cincinnati, for it had been a Micajah Paddle- 
ford whom General Washington had praised so 
highly after that racking winter at Valley Forge. 
The names of two Paddlefords were emblazoned 
for the years to come upon the white marble slabs 
in the Memorial Hall at Harvard; there were 
others whose names were less widely emblazoned 
but whose glorious deeds are within the unwritten 
records of the great and useless war between two 
sections of the land. Joel Padleford, half a cen- 
tury later, vaguely felt that he and his were doing 
a hopeless expiation for a war which had all but 
ended when he came into the perplexing world. 
He felt himself as England feels to-day when she 
realizes that she has spilled her best blood on the 
battlefields of the Crimea, of India and of South 
Africa and that she must recruit the forces to gov- 
ern her land from the men who stayed behind. 
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He felt as the Scotchman of to-day feels when he 
knows that the Scots who should have stayed and 
spread their brawn and brains into the making of 
a better and a greater Scotland went out to fight 
bravely beneath the banner of a sister land and 
gave their lives in her defense. 

Out of eight Paddlefords in Bristol County in 
1 86 1, seven had gone to the front as Lincoln 
called for volunteers, five of them never to return. 
The two that came back, crawled into hospitals 
and died within half a dozen years. And they 
had been boys, eager, impulsive, brave-hearted 
boys. They had been boys North and South; the 
State of North Carolina, with 115,000 voters had 
sent 128,000 soldiers into her hopeless cause and 
so crippled her industrial ambitions for fifty years 
to come. From Bristol County, one county in a 
single State, four full regiments had marched to- 
ward the South, and if you had asked where came 
these four thousand men, God might have led you 
into his empty temples of a Sabbath morn and on 
other days showed you the women working in the 
fields. That — and the coming into strength and 
power of the hitherto undeveloped West — had 
spelled the doom of Bristol County and of the lit- 
tle towns that sat upon its acres. It was doomed 
industrially, doomed agriculturally — the tragedy 
of the Paddlefords was but one of many others in 
the records of a once proud shire. . . . 

From the North a flood of prolific French 
Canadians was descending upon the really great 
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State of whidi the county of Bristol was an impor- 
tant integral part, up from the south rolled the 
tides of Poles, Lithuanians, Italians, Greeks, Scan- 
dinavians — a dozen lesser races of Europe north 
and south pouring in through the gateways of the 
North Atlantic, at New York, at Philadelphia 
and at Baltimore. The large cities of that State, 
destined for great industrial centers for many 
years to come, were changing, even as the great 
metropolis of the Union was changing. The in- 
coming of new tongues was remaking the entire 
State, its customs, its religions, Its politics, even its 
morals, not slowly, but with great rapidity. As 
the larger cities grew in their changed growth, the 
rest of the State rested dormant The tight 
prejudices of Htde places like Otdtown, the county- 
seat of Bristol, had so far held against the invasion. 
But they had each paid the penalty, in industrial 
decay. In population, the great State, the State 
of tremendous history and tremendous traditions, 
grew. But it was a new state that grew apace. 
The old one was dying in its last strongholds, the 
back townships and the back counties. And the 
United States census of 1900 had reported that 
but one purely agricultural county in the whole 
State had shown a [>qpulation growth during the 
ten years diat it recorded. 

So it was that Joel Paddleford read the tele- 
gram that told of the death of his Uncle Micajah 
with no small sense of loss. Not that his ap- 
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proval of Unde *Caje or the acts of Unde *Caje 
had been unstinted. For the deceased had been 
a country tavern-keeper of the old school, and he 
had lived according to his lights. He had lived 
his long life in the once famed Union House at 
Oldtown, where his father before him had " kept 
hotel.'*' He had kept hotel very much as his 
daddy had kept it, more than forty years before 
— in the days when the human remnants of what 
had once been a proud and conquering army had 
straggled home to die. Silas Whittier, his derk, 
had seemed almost as old when he first stepped 
behind the black walnut counter of the tavern — 
and that was before the Philadelphia Centennial 
first opened its gates. The world had moved, 
even in Oldtown, but not Micajah. He stood, a 
bit more dazed than he ever would have admitted, 
and saw it go rushing by him — and did not un- 
derstand. He was of anodier generation and 
living far beyond it. He had not kept step with 
the march of progress. 

Joel went to the funeral. He went alone, for 
they were nearly ready for the depressing busi- 
ness of moving from the old home into Brooklyn. 
It was not held at Oldtown, but at Sweet Briar, at 
the far edge of Bristol County, the little hamlet 
from which all the Paddlefords had sprung. He 
took an express train from New York to a junction 
on a busy trunk line ; at the junction, changed to an 
unimportant branch-line train, and in fifteen more 
minutes he was again in his first home. . . . He 
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was distinctly shocked at sight of it. In the press 
of weaving the romance of cotton he had not re- 
turned to Sweet Briar in a dozen years, and a fancy 
had colored many of his memories of it. The 
brick depot had seemed quite an elaborate struc- 
ture to him as a boy, with its high shed under 
which the cars passed and the old cemetery with 
its neglected graves almost at the very edge of the 
railroad's right-of-way. Now, the whole thing 
seemed fearfully small, very dirty and unkempt. 
But the window spaces of the train-shed still 
looked vacantly into the graveyard, and Joel shuf- 
fling to the platform remembered that he had 
once hoped to be buried there — it would seem 
nice to be forever sleeping near the commotion 
and the business of the depot. And his hands, 
the boyish hands of his generation, had helped in 
knocking the last of the window-lights out of the 
train-shed. ... If its once pretentious railroad 
station had diminished in size in Joel's mind, how 
about the open square in the center of the town. 
It had once seemed a fearful distance from one 
end of that plaza to the other, now — after New 
York, it was all cramped and mean. . . . But 
the maples still grew abundantly in the streets of 
Sweet Briar, the willows lined the banks of the 
creek as luxuriously as they had in his boyhood 
days, and the planks in the flooring of the covered 
bridge still rattled as noisily as of yore under the 
hoofs of horses whose drivers still took a human 
delight in contemptuously ignoring the printed 

t 
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warnings against driving " faster than a 
walk." . . . 

The undertaker came forward — intuitively — 
and greeted Joel. He must have been a new- 
comer in the town and Joel seemed to resent him. 
He pointed to a battered landau, waiting for the 
main line connection opposite the old depot. 

** For Major Paddleford's funeral? " he asked, 
in his professional tones. 

Joel had forgotten the old militia titles that still 
delighted Bristol folk. He nodded assent. 

"The name?" the undertaker inquired. 

" Joel Paddleford." 

The undertaker dismissed that carriage and 
summoned another. It was evident that the sole 
remaining half of male Paddleford must have 
more attention. . . . And so it was that Joel was 
driven alone to the funeral, his heart protesting, 
his mind ordering him to save appearances and do 
the decent thing. He saw Mica j ah, not as one 
gone into the unknown but as the tall, straight, 
lithe old man who still came once in a decade to 
New York, with such baggage and such a linen 
duster as you never saw in the city outside of a 
rural comedy. He saw Micajah still leaning 
against the Fifth Avenue bar, the Hoffman bar, 
the bar of the then new Waldorf, while Joel's 
friends of the impromptu entertainment commit- 
tee had wondered what there was in Bristol County 
air that gave a man such staying qualities. Joel 
was not a prude, but he was not a drinker. Still 
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he was a host, and he held a deal more of real af- 
fection for Uncle 'Caje than he had ever admitted. 
Sometimes that affection had been tested, as on a 
memorable night, ten years before — and the oc- 
casion of the old man's last visit to New York — 
when the staying powers of Bristol County had 
slighdy failed and Uncle Micajah had attempted 
to thrash the janitor of the highly respectable 
apartment house in which Joel and his family had 
lived so many years. The janitor had refused to 
believe that the tall and rather more than slightly 
intoxicated gentleman was blood relation to sober- 
habited Joel Paddleford and had given expression 
to that belief. Whereat the tall stranger had 
shown that a country-bred man had strength in his 
muscles at sixty-two. And Joel had purchased 
peace at any price, although it had been a strain 
on his sense of true hospitality. 

The church in which Joel sat that hot midsum- 
mer day and perspired in his suit of heavy black 
was smaller than St. George's, where he had been 
present at so similar a function only a litde time 
before. But it had once seemed larger to the 
man from New York. In his boyhood days that 
temple of the Lord had been not less than palatial. 
It was the largest building in Sweet Briar, bar only 
the depot, and a source of infinite satisfaction to 
its congregation, who in building it had eclipsed 
for many years the Baptist hopes of the little town. 
Now it seemed to him to be almost as mean as the 
faded and decaying depot. Its frescoes, which 
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had held him fascinated as a boy through sundry 
drowsy sermons as being the creation of some un- 
usually gifted draughtsman, seemed crude and 
badly colored as well as water-stained from the 
leaky roof above. Sweet Briar had changed. It 
seemed a shame. He had been in a little place a 
full hour before the funeral and no one had rec- 
ognized him. And he a Paddleford. That 
name was close to extinction. And that too, after 
a Paddleford had founded the only bank that 
Sweet Briar ever knew and Paddleford Academy 
up on the hillside had been famed through half 
a dozen counties. But the bank had been a feed- 
store since the days of the Blaine campaign, and 
it was many years before that that the Academy 
had burned — never to be rebuilt. Nowadays 
the little town had its education from a free high 
school, an ungainly wooden structure in the center 
of the village. A free high school was hardly 
to be compared with Paddleford Academy and 
Joel knew that. 

So winged his thoughts while the slick young 
preacher droned his best funeral sermon, one that 
he always could safely preach, after some varia- 
tions and corrections, to parties of mourners who 
came from afar. . . . The church was the only 
thing, besides the depot, that seemed to bring Joel 
back to the old Sweet Briar, and he wished that 
he might tear it apart and build a new one — 
something fine and new with Gothic windows of 
stained glass, with roll partitions between the dif- 
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ferent assembly rooms. The Paddleford Me- 
morial Church — that would be the name for it I 
And when the old families were all of them gone 
and other nations had supplied the blood of a 
newer America, there it would stand upon the 
faded open square of Sweet Briar as a reminder 
of other times, other religions, other customs, 
other families — who had sapped their life-blood 
in the making and upbearing of a nation. 

Paddleford Memorial Church. That for the 
commemoration of a name. ... If God had 
seen fit to give Joel a girl instead of a son, and so 
had ended the name sharply and abruptly, he had 
given Joel a great girl and Joel might thank Him 
generously for that. Sometimes he had thought 
and even wished that Gertrude was a man — she 
seemed to have so many of the strong, reliant 
qualities of real manhood — but in the end he was 
completely satisfied with her as she was. And as 
far as a memorial church was concerned, his prob- 
lem was to keep himself and his family together 
while the great machine of business dropped him 
from a four-thousand-dollar job to one at twen- 
ty-five hundred. 

The service was over, and they were filing out 
of the little old church, Joel falling in behind Silas 
Whittler who also had held his job for a time over 
a quarter of a century — there as clerk of Micajah 
Paddleford's Union House down at Oldtown. It 
wa? Silas Whittier who had planned die funeral 
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services, which had been attended by few others 
than the little group of mourners who had come 
with the body from Oldtown thirty-five miles 
away. It was Silas Whittier who had greeted 
Joel with a formal little hand-shake and who left 
him the same way — after they had driven back 
from what Sweet Briar called, merely for distinc- 
tion from the old, " the new cemetery." Joel had 
driven to the new cemetery years before, with one 
who was dearest to him of all his childhood com- 
panions and the memories of that trip brought 
back to him were not such as made conversation 
possible, ... In a while they might be bringing 
him out this same lonely road that crossed and half 
encircled Dry Hill — and people would be saying 
that it was pity that a man should have gone to 
the big city to find his fortune and then have 
failed to locate it. . . . 

He found that he had an hour before his train 
returned, and he chose to take that hour in look- 
ing at the little town. He had first cherished a 
fancy that he would drive to his boyhood home, 
but it was four miles up a wretched hill road and 
in the hands of tenant farmers so many years that 
he realized that such a journey would be full of 
disappointments. Sweet Briar itself was depres- 
sing enough and yet he honestly felt a distinct fas- 
cination in those very depressing memories. 

He turned from inanimate memories to ani- 
mate. In front of the hotel at the comer of the 
square a group of Sweet Briar citizens stood, just 
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as they had used to stand there in his own boy- 
hood days when they drove down into the near-by 
village. Some of these were older men and Joel 
felt that they must be Interested in the return of 
the last of the Paddlefords. He approached that 
little group in a studied unostentatious fashion. 
But its members were clannish and some of them 
moved away almost at the first approach of the 
well-dressed city man. He took the bull by the 
horns and addressed one of those who remained 
— 'he seemed to be a pretty decent sort of old 
fellow. 

" Sweet Briar doesn't change so very much ? " 
he ventured, half as a question, half as mere ob- 
servation. 

He bad touched the wrong key. Even in 
Sweet Briar a spark of civic pride still blazed. It 
possessed an immature Chamber of Commerce 
and that organization had recently secured a cigar 
factory to tenant the grist mill — that even in 
Joel's day had stood long abandoned. 

" Were you looking to buy some real estate, a 
farm? " said the other bluntly, but not unkindly. 

Joel shook his head, with a suggestion of a 
smile upon his thin lips. 

"I'm looking for — memories," he faltered. 

Another member of the group showed his dis- 
gust of sudi triviality by turning on his heel and 
walking away. Joel felt his face bum. He 
came to the point. 

"You don't recall — Paddleford?" he asked. 
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" There used to be a family of that name here- 
abouts," said the first, who was inclined toward 
courtesy for the stranger. " They're mostly gone 
now, along with the old gentleman that was buried 
to-day. You came on to the funeral, didn't you? " 

Joel was tempted to seize the dramatic moment 
and announce himself. He stifled the impulse 
and ignored the question. 

" Wasn't there a Joel Paddleford in that fam- 
ily?" 

The blunt man stifled nothing. 

" I sort of recall the name ; I think there was 
one, one of the hill family. He sort of drifted 
away from here and I think he went down to New 
York. Sweet Briar's lost track of him." 

What an opportunity for a new partner of Far- 
rish & Randall to have stepped forward and so 
laid the foundations for the memorial church I 
Joel felt that. He also felt the hopelessness of 
his own position. He turned the talk from im- 
personal trivialities and in a little time slipped 
away from the group which turned to the discus- 
sion of national politics, as if its tranquillity had 
never been disturbed by any rudely inquisitive 
stranger. 

Joel Paddleford lifted his eyes. Across the 
street was the office of the Sweet Briar Gazette, 
and Theron Little, who had been the editor of 
that famous Bristol County sheet had also been 
the closest friend in the village of his father. He 
(Ipcided that he woyld attempt once again to mal;:c 
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memory g^ve him some personal tribute. He 
started on a bee line for the little newspaper of- 
fice, which seemed absolutely changed from his 
own boyhood days, when he had gone into the en- 
chanting place, holding tight to bis father's hand 
in awkward fear. It had not seemed little to him 
in those days, but a most enterprising sort of place, 
with the fascination of disorder and the keen odor 
of printer's ink forever hanging over it. To Joel 
in boyhood it had vaguely seemed the capital of a 
mighty influence and he had once cherished a hope 
of being a printer. They were such devilish fel- 
lows and when you came to think of it there was 
not a one of them that was not a bully ball player. 

A very small boy stood in the door of the print- 
ing-shop, which proclaimed its importance as a 
capitol of thought by a moldering classical front, 
and Joel asked him if Theron Uttle was within. 
But die very small boy was alarmed and ran back 
into the musty shadowy recesses of the place. A 
man stirred in among those shadows. Joel found 
his way in — cautiously. 

" Mr. Little ? " he ventured. 

" Little in name, little in stature, little in repu- 
tation," said the man. " Joel Paddleford, how 
are ye? " 

Something like a tingle passed through every 
one of the New Yorker's veins. . . . The little 
man came out into the light. Joel remembered 
him, too. The editor and printer was a dwarfed 
fellow, his ears seemingly his one large feature. 
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He had a great shock of hair but despite his in- 
congruous appearance a cordiality and kindness of 
manner that was known over half Bristol County. 
And he had called Joel Paddleford by name. 

" You hadn't forgotten me then," stammered 
out Joel, like a half-pleased boy. 

** Forgotten ye, Paddleford? You disremem- 
ber that I'm of another generation. It is my 
business to know of the folks that once made 
Sweet Briar famous. And you're a Paddleford? '* 

Instantly all the disappointments that had come 
upon Joel that dreary day in his old home village 
left him. This sort of thing was honey to him. 
And he was not the sort of man who was touched 
by flattery at any time. . . . He leaned upon one 
side of the dusty counter, the editor upon the 
other, and into the dusk they talked of the Sweet 
Briar of other days — of the days that were be- 
fore its decline, before the great cities of the land 
had begun to take the life-blood out of the littler 
towns. . . . The editor was of another genera- 
tion. He looked it. He had looked old to Joel 
as a boy and here he was, standing at the case and 
composing his editorials and his news articles six 
days of the week just as if the marvel of the lino- 
type had never come into existence. A town-boy 
helped him run the press, for — marvel of mar- 
vels — the Sweet Briar Gazette was run off on a 
hand-press. Joel inspected the press and all the 
rest of the shop. It was indescribably fascinat- 
ing. Upon its walls hung ancient specimens of 
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the printer's art and in these you might read the 
glories of Sweet Briar before its decadence. Joel 
looked at each of the old posters lovingly. 
Finally he came to one and when he saw that his 
heart nearly stopped beating. 

In wonderfully cast type-faces it announced the 
opening of the fall term at the Paddleford Acad- 
emy for Young Ladies and Young Gentlemen, de- 
scribing the advantages of that elegant seat of 
learning in the flamboyant fashion of the sixties. 
But it was not that which appealed to Joel so much 
as the wonderful engraving which headed the old 
bill — a picture of the Academy itself, with its 
colonnaded front and the high cupola that one 
might see for miles down the valley. . . . Joel 
looked at the date of the poster; read it half 
aloud : " September, 1 8 66^ 

" That was the year before the Academy 
burned," explained Theron Little. He reached 
for a box, climbed upon it with the lithe agility of 
a boy and tore down the poster before Joel could 
protest. But Joel did not wish to protest. He 
was stammering his thanks as the printer was 
knocking the dust of forty years from the thing. 
It was already precious to him. It was his birth- 
right, almost. He would have it framed and it 
would hang over his desk at Haskins & Hodges 
and when men dropped in there they might know 
what it is to be known as part and parcel of a real 
American family. . . . Before Joel left the place 
— hurriedly so as to catch the last train that would 
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take him back to New York that night — he had 
subscribed to the Sweet Briar Gazette and paid 
his subscription for five years in advance. And 
the little old editor had known that after all he 
would have money that week to buy his grandson 
a new pair of shoes. 

Nor was that all. A week later the Gazette 
began its weekly visits at Joel Paddleford's home. 
On the day that it came for the first time Joel 
broke a rule of long standing and did not read his 
favorite morning paper on his way down to Wall 
Street. Instead he unfolded the little journal 
from Sweet Briar, which had not changed its gen- 
eral appearance since the days of his boyhood. 
He read every line in that paper — advertise- 
ments and all. And somewhere in its broad col- 
umns he found this paragraph: 

"Among those in attendance at Major Paddleford's 
funeral last Wednesday was Joel Paddleford, also 
formerly of this town but now prominent in New York 
banking circles. Mr. Paddleford spoke enthusiastically 
of Sweet Briar, the town with which his family was 
prominently identified so many years. It is to be hoped 
that he will return soon upon some more pleasant mis- 
sion. Come again, Joel." 

Come again Joel I Never fear, Theron Lit- 
tle, Joel was coming again. That predous para- 
graph went into the family archives of the Pad- 
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diefords and as for you — Joel again regretted 
that he was not rich. If he had been wealthy he 
would have endowed the Sweet Briar Gazette and 
placed you upon an annuity. 



CHAPTER IX 

WITHIN the week Joel Paddleford re- 
turned to his native county of Bristol, 
this time to Oldtown, its county-seat. 
For a letter from an up-country lawyer told him 
of the reading of the will of Uncle Micajah. 
Joel was an heir; Joel was the chief beneficiary, if 
you please. For Micajah, after remembering 
Silas Whittier and one or two other employes of 
long-standing at the Union House had willed 
that ancient hostelry to the nephew whom he so 
rarely saw. 

Now if this were but romantic fiction the author 
would dwell some time upon the phases of such a 
testament, for a will devising property from dead 
hands is one of the most thrilling experiences that 
come to pass in the lives of ordinary mortals. He 
would have inserted some quaint clause which 
would have forced Joel Paddleford to place his 
long thin nose to the innkeeper's grindstone — 
with a mighty reward, some mere hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, hung up as a reward for his 
patience, ingenuity and industry. But this is the 
chronicle of an average American family and any- 
how Uncle 'Caje had not hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, so we are forced, unwillingly per- 
haps, to forego the temptation toward dramatic 
possibilities. As a matter of fact the Union 
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House was Joel Paddlef ord's ; his to do with as 
he pleased. He might keep it, sell it, tear it to 
the ground — but it was his, free of all encum- 
brances, as soon as some of the delays incident to 
the setding of the estate of the deceased should 
have passed. 

And Joel had mingled feelings at his inherit- 
ance. To be entirely frank, there were a good 
many hours when it worried him. He had never 
been schooled to responsibility. His quarter of 
a century with Farrish & Randall had gone far 
toward making him inherently weak in many 
things. There were shrewd, cunning-faced young 
office boys in New York, hardly out of knee pants, 
who were buying city lots as investments in a spec- 
ulative market and using rare judgment in making 
their selection, while men of Joel's age were con- 
tent to shuffle toward a cashier's wicket once a week 
to draw their salary checks. This was the first 
time that Joel Paddleford had ever owned real 
estate. He had a distinct sense of elation as he 
thought of that. He could go on a man's bond 
— although it need not be suspected that Joel 
would ever do anything quite as rash as that with- 
out a hundred second thoughts. 

His mental trends in that eventful week were 
distinctly those of gratitude toward Micajah for 
the kindly thoughts that had prompted the draw- 
ing of the will. He began to feel that he had 
been unnecessarily severe in contemplation of the 
old man. He recalled that he had given that 
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severity to words on the occasion of the episode 
with the janitor in the lower hall. Even the fact 
that Uncle 'Caje was too drunk to have remem- 
bered Joel's lecture overnight did not give the re- 
maining male member of the Paddleford family 
any great comfort at this time. A great wave of 
real affection for his aged relative welled up 
within him. . . . He determined to go to Old- 
town on the Saturday night boat to cast eyes upon 
his inheritance. He must plan what to do with 
it. He felt that he might sell it and there would 
be a comfortable addition to the accumulated Pad- 
dleford resources — an addition not to be sniffed 
at in this particular time. 

But Joel, swelled up a bit perhaps by his new 
importance as chief beneficiary of an estate, did 
not share his plans with his family as he announced 
his excursion to Oldtown. And the family dis- 
missed the topic as one distinctly inferior to that 
of the torridity of July, which just then was mak- 
ing the city swelter and cry aloud for mercy. 
Joel did think, however, that he could detect more 
than a gleam of ordinary interest in Gertrude's 
grave face. He was right. Gertrude was in- 
terested. Likewise she was planning. And she 
was not going to give utterance to her plans until 
she was full ready. 

But how she would have loved to have rushed 
over to her daddy, to have thrust her long, slim 
arms around his dear neck and to have poured 
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those happy plans into his ears. . . . The old 
Gertrude — morose, self-centered, bookish — had 
gone. In her place had come another, and Joel 
might thank God again and again for that. 

In its day Oldtown had been a place of con- 
siderable promise. Commerce seemed to shower 
the town with her favors. A gentle river washed 
its long wharves, and fat, white steamboats were 
forever coming and going from them. The broad 
pikes that led like wagon spokes from the square 
in the heart of the town were kept alive and dusty 
with Conestoga wagons — Micajah Paddleford's 
Union House was a tavern whose renown at that 
time spread without the confines of half a dozen 
important counties. . . . 

After that the blight of decay had come upon 
the place. The railroads came but they seemed to 
build their busy main lines in other directions, the 
long wharves began to rot under disuse and one 
by one to fade away, the freighting Conestogas 
no longer made the turnpikes brisk — Commerce 
had turned her face away. 

Nevertheless Oldtown remained a place of con- 
siderable importance. It was a gateway to an agri- 
cultural country that was still in some large meas- 
ure rich and prosperous, a shire town of repute 
and a distributing center to three counties. And 
back of Oldtown rested a lovely country that was 
coming nearer to the hearts of city folk all the 
while. It was a country of soft hills and of silvery 
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lakes and the few steamboats that still came to 
Oldtown wharf brought a host of through tourists 
all the lazy summer long. And now the auto- 
mobile riders were beginning to tear up and down 
the famous turnpikes of old Bristol County I 

Silas Whittier told Joel about that on the ar- 
rival of the chief legatee of Micajah's will on the 
second of July. 

** Our supervisors," he confided, " have been 
thinkin' a bit o' puttin county toll-gates on the big 
pikes." 

But it seemed that they were hesitating at that, 
playing careful politics in hopes of finding some 
entirely legal method of rebating the tolls to the 
residents of Bristol. The country was puzzling 
over the entire problem a good deal as the rest of 
the country was puzzling over the canal charges 
down at Panama. . . . For Silas Whittier told 
Joel frankly that the heavy touring automobiles 
were fast spoiling the fine turnpikes — for many 
years the pride of Bristol County. 

" They're pests, them automobiles," he averred, 
" an' sometimes I calls 'em worse than that. I 
says — " 

He brought his heavy arm-chair to a mighty 
bang on the tavern floor. The engine of a big 
motor was chugging contentedly outside of the 
Union House and two dusty travelers were climb- 
ing out of the car. Joel could see all of that from 
his own comfortable cane-seat there in the dingy 
office of his inheritance, could see the clerk go out 
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and speak to the travelers. He shook his head to 
them, without encouragement. After a while rfie 
two men climbed back into the car and it moved 
oS, its engine chattering protestlngly. . . . 

" The five of 'em wanted dinner an' here it's 
ten minutes after two," sputtered Silas Whittier, 
with the evident air of an aggrieved man. " Ever 
since I been here — forty years las' May — din- 
ner hour's been from twelve o'clock to half pas* 
one an' that's time enough for anyone." 

Joel was thinking — some fairly broad thoughts 
for him — but he only looked up in his nervous 
city fashion and asked sharply: 

"Where did you send them?" 

" There's a new hotel up the street," said Silas 
Whittier, gently. " Oldtown's sort o' outgrew 
the Union House. I guess it was the new hotel 
that broke your uncle 'Caje's heart at las'. . . . 
TTiey've a sort of grill up there and I send mos' 
o' these here automobile parties up there." 

Joel looked at the older man in frank astonish* 
ment. Here he had come to Oldtown this hot 
July Sunday — for the first time in many, many 
years — to have a look at his inheritance; and 
here was a cheerful look at things I A new hotel 
and the old one refusing accommodations to 
hungry travelers. Things did not grow in at- 
tractiveness upon him. 

His "^uncle had not been a very good hotel- 
keeper, nor yet a very poor one. Business had 
drifted quite naturally to his doors for many years 
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and he had taken care of it in the average fashion 
of an average tavern in a country town. He had 
not expanded because he had seen no need for ex- 
pansion. Then, like the traditional cloud out of a 
clear sky, one of the smaller fry of promoters had 
seen an opportunity to build a new and metropoli- 
tan hotel such as have been springing up across 
America, first in the big cities and then in the 
small. The idea of a new hotel had stirred Old- 
town pride — which once in a generation or two 
did actually stir. The new house had become fact 
and Micajah Paddleford had spent almost the last 
of his carefully hoarded savings in keeping up ap- 
pearances at the old. . . . And, from the be- 
ginning, it had been a losing fight. 

This was Joel's inheritance. He felt that a 
new load had been placed upon his well-burdened 
shoulders. Troubles for him had not come 
singly — not since the very hour they had sum- 
moned him to tell him of the death of Sam Far- 

rish. 

• •••••• 

He walked up the main street of Oldtown and 
took a long look at his rival. He found it with- 
out difficulty, for it was the tallest building in the 
town. Externally the architect had tried to make 
it look as grand as one of the glorified modern tav- 
erns that have sprung up in New York town within 
recent years and had succeeded in developing some- 
thing that looked like a compromise between a 
factory and a penitentiary. It wa^ verdant* It 
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and speak to the travelers. He shook his head to 
them, without encouragement. After a while the 
two men climbed back into the car and it moved 
off, its engine chattering protestlngly. . . . 

" The five of 'em wanted dinner an' here it's 
ten minutes after two," sputtered Silas Whittier, 
with the evident air of an aggrieved man. " Ever 
since I been here — forty years las' May — din- 
ner hour's been from twelve o'clock to half pas' 
one an' that's time enough for anyone." 

Joel was thinking — some fairly broad thoughts 
for him — but he only looked up in his nervous 
city fashion and asked sharply : 

"Where did you send them?" 

" There's a new hotel up the street," said Silas 
Whittier, gently. " Oldtown's sort o' outgrew 
the Union House. I guess it was the new hotel 
that broke your uncle 'Caje's heart at las'. . . . 
They've a sort of grill up there and I send mos' 
o' these here automobile parties up there." 

Joel looked at the older man in frank astonish^ 
ment. Here he had come to Oldtown this hot 
July Sunday — for the first time in many, many 
years — to have a look at his inheritance; and 
here was a cheerful look at things I A new hotel 
and the old one refusing accommodations to 
hungry travelers. Tilings did not grow in at- 
tractiveness upon him. 

His 'uncle had not been a very good hotel- 
keeper, nor yet a very poor one. Business had 
drifted quite naturally to his doors for many years 
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that the Union House had been a brisk and busy 
place. . . . 

But on that July Sunday night there were eight 
guests for supper at the old hotel, and Joel was 
heart-sick. He decided not to hesitate any longer 
about the white elephant which Uncle Micajah 
had piled upon his shoulders. He would sell it; 
at the first opportunity and to the highest bidder. 
His mind was set and once set his load grew a 
little easier. . . . The Union House would cer- 
tainly bring a litde money and Gertrude could go 
to Vassar after all. She should go. He decided 
that too, with the assurance of a man who at last 
has the backing of accumulated wealth behind him. 



CHAPTER X 

GERTRUDE went back with Joel to Old- 
town — on the following Sunday of that 
particularly hot July. She came to him 
and begged the little journey. That delighted her 
father immensely. He looked at her sharply. 
He felt that she had been studying too hard and 
that the trip would do her good. The Farrish & 
Randall afiair had been a deal of a strain upon 
the women of the Paddlcford family — save Cyn- 
thia — and Joel realized that. 

But there was something more, of which Ger- 
trude, who was generally reserved in her own prob- 
lems, could not tell her father. She could not 
have told Caroline, for between the mother and 
her elder daughter there existed no spirit of 
camaraderie whatsoever. . . . Gertrude had not 
received a letter from Harry Bushnell that week 
— the first steamer-mail that he had missed since 
going overseas. She displayed as lively an inter- 
est in the coming of the mails as she might, with- 
out arousing suspicion, and she had verified the 
worst of her fears by making a stealthy trip to a 
post-office over in Third Avenue. 

Of course, she did not care — so her keenly 
analyzing brain said — if Harry saw fit to miss a 
letter or two. After all there was nothing between 
them — that keenly analyzing brain should have 
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embarked upon the business of fiction — and 
Harry Bushnell was an uncertain fellow, pecul- 
iar perhaps. But — Gertrude did care. The 
woman in her wa^ aroused. She began to feel 
that she was stepping into the vicinage of the 
sacred precincts of love. . . . The steamer let- 
ters were becoming part of her life. She did care. 
They were not particularly brilliant, perhaps be- 
cause Harry was a painter and not an essayist. 
But they were him, breathing his personality, re- 
flecting to her the strong and lovely qualities of 
his brain and soul. And she was worried when 
for the first time he had missed the steamer-mail. 

Her keenly analyzing brain might say a hun- 
dred times, a thousand times, that she did not care 
if Harry saw fit to miss a letter or two — but 
when the shrill whistle of the postman came call- 
ing through their side-street she was already ran- 
sacking her mind for an excuse to run tumbling 
down to the mail-boxes in the vestibule, only to 
find duns, circulars, prosy advertisements, but 
never that expected blue-stamped letter from 
Paris. 

Gertrude was a girl rarely given to tears. But 
suddenly she felt a mist form upon her glasses 
and as she removed them to wipe her lenses clear 
once again she had to struggle to keep the tears 
from welling to her eyes. She did care. But 
hers was a dominant nature, and in a moment she 
was in control of herself again. She walked back 
through the apartment to her father — and faced 
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him with the forced suggestion of a smile about 
her mouth. 

" m go with you for the week-end, father," 
she told Joel, '' and gladly too. I want to see our 
inheritance." 

He winced. He had told hi^ family nothing 
of the real situation at Oldtown, not even of the 
Union House, itself. He might have told Ger- 
trude if she had not shown this sudden desire to 
see Uncle 'Caje's gift herself. And now he pre- 
ferred that she should form her own first impres- 
sions of it, with her own eyes. 

.... ... 

A year ago and such a request from his girl 
would have staggered him. Now, these long 
springtime walks in the parks, when father 
and daughter had developed something more in 
tfieir relationship, had prepared him. . . . It 
came to him, nevertheless, with a due sense of 
realization. . . . 

Gertrude wanted to go with her daddy. His 
daughter, his little girl, whom he had seen grow 
from the tiny babe who cooed in his arms to this 
tall, stately woman of whom he almost stood in 
awe, wanted his companionship. God was good. 
. . . There had been times, many times, while 
Gertrude was growing from childhood into girl- 
hood and womanhood that he had not even pre- 
tended to understand her. Gertrude had been in 
the past, bookish, indifferent; her own mother had 
secretly thought her queer and almost disagree- 
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able with superior ways and her " offish *' nature. 
But those memories had been wiped out of Joel's 
mind as a schoolboy claims his slate for a fresh 
onslaught. He only knew that she was very dear 
to him and in her companionship he began to 
realize, as Harry Bushnell realized, that she had 
a vague but entirely satisfactory beauty to his 
eyes. 

Theirs was a real lark. A sail up any broad 
stream usually is, particularly if one stands beside 
you to see the things with your eyes, to drink them 
in with your own happiness. The trip on the old- 
fashioned night-boat of a Saturday evening was no 
exception. The steamboat was very crowded — 
largely with outbound city folk taking their one 
or two or three weeks of respite from the great 
machine of business and making a great and joy- 
ous ado about it. Gertrude thought that there 
were, many of them, very odd folk — not the kind 
that she was accustomed to seeing along the 
Avenue or in its smart shops and hotels. They 
were interesting for a time and when they tired 
of them there was the solace of the decks. New 
York fading away from them, the parked rim 
that ran along the West Side of the town, show- 
ing more white than green — the summer dresses 
of the women, the shirts of the men who came to 
the river's edge in hopes of escaping the intoler- 
able heat, the stifling odors of the torrid town. 
Gertrude looked at the apartments that showed 
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how New York grew, their many, many win- 
dows beginning to glow in the reflection of the 
red sun that sank over the Jersey hills and made 
the city look as if it were about ready to flame, 
under days and nights of unceasing heat. Joel 
saw it all with her and recalled how a little time 
ago there had been no Drive, no Tomb, no many- 
arched viaduct of steel to span the deep dale of 
Manhattanville. Joel felt the torridity of the 
city even out on the breast of the placid river and 
turned from it to his girl. She seemingly was 
ever cool, crisp, refreshing, with her smooth white 
skin, her black hair so simply drawn to the back 
of her head; upon it the inevitably severe sailor 
hat of coarse black straw that lent so much ac- 
cent to her profile. When you looked at Ger- 
trude you felt that the other girls on that middle- 
class steamboat were overdressed; with their over- 
laden hats, their wildernesses of false hair, the 
extreme mode of their gowns — in ridiculous anti- 
climax with the cheapness of their cut — the 
dreary accessories of dirty canvas shoes once 
white, or torn and streaked gloves. Gertrude, in 
her immaculate tailor-made of blue serge, her 
trim tan ties, her stout buckskin gloves, was in 
radiant contrast to all of these, and even Joel, 
who knew but little of women's dress, vaguely 
realized that. And when he saw the other women 
look at her with little nods of approval his heart 
went a-thump with happiness, for he knew that his 
daughter was a lady in the best sense of the word 
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— that she was worthy of the traditions of the 
Paddlefords. . . . 

When dusk came upon the day and the cooling 
breeze stole down upon the water from the hills 
they tore themselves from the deck and into the 
big broad dining-room. In the wildest of their 
escapades that spring they had never dined to- 
gether tete-a-tete at even tide. They had each 
longed secretly for such an opportunity and here it 
was, an opportunity that could bring no sting to 
either Cynthia or Caroline. Joel deferred to his 
daughter as if she had been his first sweetheart. 
She saw it and loved it in him. That night as she 
looked across the table at him in the musty old 
cabin of the steamboat she thought she saw some- 
thing Byronic in the thin and rather delicate fea- 
tures of her father. And she had not gone beyond 
the days when girlish youth still held Byron as the 
most romantic of figures. 

Joel told her little of his plans — not even after 
their rather simple supper had been finished and 
they had gone out upon the deck again to drink 
in the beauties of the night, the unseen river un- 
derneath, which the paddle-wheels were all the 
while noisily beating into froth, the thin edge of 
uncertain lights that marked roughly the location 
of the shores, overhead a mantie of myriad stars 
sending their reflection upon the placid water. It 
was a great and restful night to Gertrude and for 
a long time she snuggled close to her daddy while 
both were silent But if her lips were quiet her 
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brain was not If she could have had a lover like 
her daddy. 

Why not Harry Bushnell? you begin to ask. 
But Harry Bushnell could never be as Joel Paddle- 
ford to Gertrude. Her far-seeing soul was al- 
ready detecting imperfections in him. She was 
not certain. There were times when the thoughts 
of Harry Bushnell were distressing. • • . Then 
there were other times when she scolded herself 
for her doubtings and threw her affections across 
the breadth of the Atlantic with a freshened vigor. 

Sometime in the early morning, while the 
fogs half obscured the thick passage of the river, 
they were at Oldtown wharf. Like two children 
off on a lark they arose early and went out on 
deck — Gertrude the first of the two. ... At 
first glimpse the county-seat of Bristol was disap- 
pointing to her, in fact, nothing more than the 
coal, grain and wood warehouse of Littlejohn & 
Popphenry, through the lower wharf doors of 
which a thin file of travelers was already disem- 
barking while a group of stevedores removed a 
minimum of freight through a forward gangway 
with a maximum of noise and confusion. But 
when her daddy was ready — it was hardly con- 
ceivable that Joel would have missed his shave 
upon arising, even if the house had been afire — 
she hung upon his arm expectantly as they passed 
through the portals of that same warehouse of 
Littlejohn & Popphenry and took their first look 
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at the old-fashioned Public Square of Oldtown. 

... A long open place, with the steamboat 
wharf and Its moldering warehouses as its base, 
a village square reaching back and climbing up- 
wards, an ascent that was accentuated by the high 
white church at the upper end. A square bor- 
dered on its three land sides by struggling, ram- 
bling business blocks and houses only two or three 
stories in height; its center filled with a rather 
sprucely kept little park with trees and a band- 
stand. . . . Gertrude drank it all in at a glance. 
She saw the old-fashioned signs upon the stores, 
the stepped dormers at the gable-ends of the old 
business blocks, the quaint fanlights they held, the 
lovely belfried spire of the white church. Fi- 
nally she saw the long hotel that sprawled down 
the north side of the square, a hostelry protected 
by a giant tree that grew at its corner. If it had 
been another season of the year she might have 
read " Union House " on the front of the hotel 
and in smaller lettering. . . . 

" That's ours," interrupted Joel. 

"The hotel? " she replied, still startled. 

"Uncle 'Caje's; I don't think that it has 
changed a particle in a quarter of a century." 

Joel was down. He could share none of Ger- 
trude's enthusiasm at first sight of Oldtown. To 
his nature, practical to all things save the poetry 
of the clothing of the world, it seemed immensely 
squalid that second Sabbath morning — after the 
bigness, the rush and the turmoil of New York. 
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. . . And the problem of the hotel seemed far 
more of a perplexity than ever before. 

To Gertrude it was not a perplexity. She 
caught her father by the arm — with an impulsive- 
ness that she rarely showed. 

" Isn't it an old dear, daddy," she laughed, 
" and won't we have fun running it? " 

Joel Paddleford looked at his daughter in as- 
tonishment. He had not told her of his plans but 
then and there, standing at the very entrance of 
the steamboat wharf, the gateway from Oldtown 
to New York, he tried in a few sentences in his 
short, curt way, to tell of the hopelessness of the 
Union House. He mentioned the new hotel fur- 
ther up the main street and colored that glorified 
hostelry rather brilliandy. Then he told her 
that he was going to sell his inheritance. . . . 
Disappointment swept over her face. 

" Oh, no, dad," she protested. " It is right 
there that we might knit anew the Paddleford for- 
tune." 

Dear girl ! How Joel did love her enthusiasm 
and her interest. Of course she did not under- 
stand — and he did. Patiently he began again to 
explain the impossibility of the Union House as a 
tavern — how it was hopelessly outclassed in a 
generation that not only demanded new hotels but 
new hotels of a pretty sumptuous sort. 

" I'm not so sure of that," said Gertrude, 
firmly, ** a good many of the girls whom I know 
go off on motor trips across the country and they 
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are forever telling me of the hopeless quest for 
nice, little, old-fashioned taverns — not preten- 
tious in the least, but awfully, awfully good. . . . 
Look at here, dad, you don't see this diing through 
my eyes." 

She gravely lifted her own glasses off her nose 
and perched them upon Joel's. 

" Now don't you see it as I see it? " she per- 
sisted, — " rehabilitated? . . . We will scrape 
off that dull and ugly red and paint it a creamy 
white — with bright green blinds and along that 
perfectly delectable piazza we will hang green and 
white awnings. . . . Can't you see it, daddy — 
that delicious irregular tangle of gabled roofs — 
those cunning little dormers? If the Union 
House was in some dirty little Italian town, folks 
would rave over it. Do try, please, and see it as 
I see it." 

Gertrude's lenses were powerful and blurred 
Joel's sight but they must have been magic glasses, 
for his imagination rose to the test — he faintly 
could see the Union House as she saw it — trans- 
formed. He began to grow a wee bit interested 
in her plans — although he would not have ad- 
mitted that for kingdoms. . . . She was fascin- 
ated with. the broad, low hall, the old-fashioned 
office with its black-walnut counter and panelling 
that had been taken away up to Oldtown from 
one of the most famous old hotels in Broadway, 
at the inevitable hour of destruction. She did not 
even despair at the dreary, dull-looking dining- 
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room with its equipment of golden-oak furniture 
atrocities. . . . And she had liked Silas Whit- 
tier — his big awkward frame, the dead-set hon- 
esty of his features — from the very moment of 
their introduction. And as for Silas Whittier he 
was charmed. The girl's absolute simplicity of 
manner, the directness of her friendly greeting 
touched the old man's heart as no woman had 
touched it in many years. Perhaps she brought 
to his alert mind the memories of some other 
black-haired, slim-figured girl of the long agos. 
No man would ever know that, for Silas could 
keep the secrets of his own heart closely to him- 
self. 

Those thick-lensed glasses that rode so pertly 
on Gertrude's lovely nose must have given her real 
inspiration. She walked through the half-empty 
hotel with Silas and with Joel, holding closely 
to her daddy's arm and making suggestions here 
and suggestions there. They were all of them 
surprisingly good. 

But it was out of the question in Joel's mind 
that he should go into the hotel business. In the 
first place, he knew nothing about it and in the 
second he had just landed a snug little berth, after 
a fearfully worrisome time. But Gertrude's 
ideas interested him. After her success in ad- 
vising him as to Haskins & Hodges, her remark- 
ably manlike ability in adapting herself to the 
romance of the cotton business, Joel had grown 
more deferential to the ideas of the girl than ever 
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he would have admitted — even to himself. She 
had a pretty way, too, of putting her plans and as 
they sat down to dinner with five other patrons of 
the Union House that second Sunday noon he be- 
gan to have some vague faint sort of a desire to be 
in the business himself. It would be nice to be 
his own boss for awhile — he had spent a long 
time in letting someone boss him. 

Still when Silas Whittier came to him that after- 
noon — it had begun to rain and Gertrude and 
Joel were sitting in the forlorn little parlor until 
time for the night-boat to make its Oldtown land- 
ing on the way back to town — and said that a 
man wished to talk to him in the office — Joel 
Paddleford went out into that more public room 
hopefully. He had a vague feeling that he knew 
the man's errand. 

This caller was a pretentious citizen, one Frank 
Popphenry — whose place of business Gertrude 
had noticed when they first alighted from the boat 
that morning — and if Joel had but known Old- 
town he would have known that Frank Popphenry 
was already one of its leading financial props, a 
man with a big stupendous talent for making 
money. He likewise was a pillar of the big white 
church across the square and he said that it was dif- 
ficult for him to do business on the Sabbath. After 
an inward struggle he had stifled his conscience long 
enough to make Joel a cash offer for his inherit- 
ance. Frank Popphenry was able to place both 
of his staunch feet upon his scruples long enough 
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to make Joel Paddleford an offer of fourteen thou- 
sand dollars in cash for the Union House as it 
stood at the present — furnished and unencum- 
bered. 

Fourteen thousand dollars I That seemed a lot 
of money to Joel at just that moment and he nearly 
grasped the fat Popphenry hand in fervent thanks- 
giving. Fourteen thousand dollars. That about 
equaled his accumulated wealth during twenty- 
five years of hard, hard work. All told he would 
have close to thirty thousand dollars — which was 
a beginning toward affluence. Of course he would 
accept the offer — once he had given time to catch 
his breath. . . . His feelings toward Uncle 
Micajah melted more than ever before, and do 
Joel the justice to believe that he was thinking of 
his deceased relative all the time that the large 
Popphenry capitalist was praising his own gener- 
osity in offering fourteen thousand dollars for the 
Union House — after the new hotel had robbed 
it of most of its business. . . . 

But when it came to clinching the proposition 
— there was a seductive looking little roll of yel- 
low bills in the fat Popphenry hand — Joel hesi- 
tated. He became uncomfortably conscious of a 
woman in the next room, a woman whose deep 
black eyes could look into the very depths of bis 
soul and demand if he had been honest to his own, 
to himself, even. He hesitated — and he was 
not prudish about the Sabbath at that. . . . He 
hesitated again and the capitalist began counting 
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the roll — absent-mindedly, of course. Joel was 
lost through hesitation. He lacked decision. 
That was one result of having worked for another 
as boss for a quarter of a century. 

Finally he asked Popphenry to wait a few 
moments in the office and as the capitalist dropped 
with a thud into the biggest chair of the place Joel 
tip-toed back into the parlor. Helplessly inde- 
cisive, he put the matter before his daughter. 
With the full confidence of youth, she had no in- 
decision. 

" I'm glad you didn't do anything of the sort, 
father," she said, in tones that to him implied all 
sorts of dire things in case he had ignored her in 
the matter. " Do you know what I've been do- 
ing?" 

He shook his head, an absent-minded negative. 

" I've been standing behind this fearfully dirty 
window all the half-hour that you were talking 
with this Popphenry man," she said decisively. 
" Do you know how many touring parties have 
come past this tavern? I do. I have counted 
seven touring cars going past our doors. This is 
a rainy day and the season hardly half be- 
gun. . . . I've wormed it out of Silas Whittier 
that the ferrymaster has confessed to bringing 
more than two hundred cars across in a single day 
— and the Union House is going to sit back and 
calmly permit all that business to pass through its 
fingers." 

Joel felt helpless. . . . He tried to assert 
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himself as a man and a father — and made 
rather a mess of it. He stammered out 
his pet arguments in favor of selling the hotel and 
Gertrude crushed each of them to atoms under the 
stout little heel of her shoe. . . • He spoke of 
his connection with Haskin & Hodges. She did 
not hesitate to make him feel that he had been 
engaged there as a sort of officeboy. 

" All Wall Street houses get in trouble some 
day," she added, " the men all tell me that. If 
Haskins & Hodges should fail, do you think that 
it would be an easy matter for you to get a new 
job?" 

Joel knew that it would not. He started a final 
time to assert himself as a man, and failing, turned 
on his heel and walked out into the hotel-office. 
Away from Gertrude he would quickly close the 
option with Popphenry. But he did not. His 
tongue fairly clove to the roof of his mouth. 

" I can't accept," he stammered weakly to him. 
" I've plans of my own for the Union House." 

Joel Paddleford felt childish, weak and uncer- 
tain. He should have known and did not. He 
had changed bosses. His new boss was the slim, 
dark-haired girl whom he had known and loved 

and watched from babyhood. 

• ••••«■ 

All that evening as the night-boat carried them 
back to the city the rain beat down upon the cabin- 
roof. They heard it not. They bended their 
heads over the table in the cabin — under the old- 
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fashioned prism chandelier that swung from dusty 
red cords — and there Gertrude sketched plan 
after plan as neatly as an architect might have 
done it. Joel's respect for Gertrude increased by 
leaps each minute. He could not have loved her 
any more. 

There surely must have been something good- 
omened to Gertrude in that little trip to Oldtown. 
For she had hardly had time to kiss her daddy 
good-by when the cross-town trolley had brought 
them to the subway from the boat that Monday 
morning and slip uptown herself, before the post- 
man had brought her the long-wanted letter. 
Cynthia handed it to her, and Gertrude took the 
blessed thing casually. She would not for worlds 
have had her sister detect her anxiety. 

"From Harry Bushnell?" ventured the in- 
quisitive Cynthia. 

** I suppose so," mumbled Gertrude absently, 
all the while wondering why the other did not 
leave. . . . Cynthia was in no hurry to take her 
departure. She wondered why she could have no 
letters from Robert, even wondered if she would 
ever see that paragon of masculine virtue agaih. 
She had done her part more than faithfully. In 
all its existence, the Seventy-second Street subway 
station would never have a more careful espionage 
than Cynthia Paddleford gave it these spring and 
early summer months of 19 — . She had seen the 
ri4icul? of the station employes and brazened it 
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out, all for the memory of a dapper young man 
— with the smart new cut in vests — that she had 
seen for two short afternoons out of her seventeen 

years. 

• •••••• 

Gertrude dove deep into her letter. It was 
fragrant enough to more than compensate for a 
fortnight of drought. Harry was vague as to the 
reason he had missed writing, but his letter, in 
itself, was not vague. It was a real love letter, 
written under the emotional impulse of an impul- 
sive nature, and it went straight to the heart of a 
love-hungry girl. She did care. ... As to 
its exact contents — why spread them upon the 
emotionless page? Love letters are poor read- 
ing, save "for the single companionable soul to 
whom they are addressed — and this was no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

With Harry Bushnell's epistle came another — 
thfs last from a school friend who lived up Boston 
way. 

" Gertrude, dear," it read in part, " I've an in- 
vitation that you cannot, dare not, will not refuse. 
Father and I are going to Europe — quite unex- 
pectedly. We will have a month in Paris, ador- 
able town, then off into Belgium, Holland, Brit- 
tany. . . . You are to go with us — as our 
guest. I know you will love Paris. . . ." 

Love Paris I Gertrude closed her eyes — and 
saw Paris. She was not quite through her Car- 
lyle as yet, ancj it 9II loomed vividly before her — * 
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the sinuous Seine, the Place of the Bastille, the 
Luxembourg, the gardens of the Tuileries — the 
Paris of which she had dreamed for many years 
— and never more ardently than within Ae last 
twelvemonth. Madeline was a dear to suggest 
such a delectable thing. Madeline's father was 
a darling, and Gertrude, thrust diagonally across 

the bed in her own little room in East 

Street, could already see herself emerging from 
the portals of the Gjare du Nord. 

And more than Paris was Paris with Harry 
Bushnell — the most conpanionable fellow on 
earth. To see the wonderful, gay French city 
with a man who knew, a man who discerned — 
and to have that man the man of all men — a 
great wave of uncontrollable emotion swept over 
Gertrude. She was not a girl of many emotions. 
But this time it was different. She gave way to a 
flood-tide of joy. 

That flood-tide she self-checked — only a mo- 
ment later and on sober second thought ... It 
was all out of the question. She could not go 
to Paris with Madeline Burtis, she could not even 
dream of so great and easily gained a joy. Her 
family! . . . 

Her family was close to drifting, and Gertrude 
vaguely realized that she was their only rudder. 
They were sailing into new seas, the hotel at Old- 
town was a perilous problem at the best, and 
doubly, now poor, dear daddy was growing more 
dependent upon her. . , , She closed her mouth 
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tightly and came to determination within the in- 
stant. . . . She was not going to Paris. 

The soft gray walls of her own little room, al- 
ready bared of their pictures and showing in less 
faded squares where they had hung, swam around 
her. She would have given much to have been 
able to have a good cry, girl-fashion, that moment, 
but she could not force a tear to her eyes. For 
Gertrude, you remember, did not cry. She was 
not of that sort. Instead of that, her heart beat 
like a trip-hammer, her head burned with disap- 
pointment, her weak, myopic eyes seemed more 
tired than ever. . . . She stayed long hours in 
her little room, while Cynthia and Caroline nodded 
at one another wisely and decided that Gertrude 
was in the sulks again. . . . Poor fools I Little 
did they know. They were, after all, the short- 
sighted ones; little knowing, litde caring, that in 
the closed room of their home a woman was mak- 
ing the first real sacrifice of her life; that Ger- 
trude having made a great resolution, was stand- 
ing steadfast to it. 



CHAPTER XI 

IF we have neglected Caroline and Cynthia 
they played no part whatsoever in the crisis 
during the past few chapters it was because 
of the Paddleford family fortunes. Indeed it is 
doubtful if Caroline — having been born a Syl- 
vester — had ever spent a single worry upon the 
extinction of the good old American name of 
Paddleford. And while Gertrude was doing her 
very best to transform market letters on the cot- 
ton situation from dry and prosy screeds into 
something which should at least approximate the 
romance of the clothing of the world, Cynthia 
merely fretted that her own clothing allowance 
had been cut in half. She held that against her 
father. When he had singled out her older sister 
for the expedition up to Oldtown Cynthia had 
multiplied her disgust at him. But at the first 
vague hint of that to her mother she had been 
brought up with a round turn — as a fresh young 
minx of seventeen very well deserved. 

As for Caroline, she lost few worries over Cyn- 
thia. Indeed it is possible that with a closer at- 
tention to her youngest, she might have quickly 
ferreted out the excursions to the Seventy-second 
Street station of the subway. But the motherly 
soul of the Paddleford family busied herself with 
the fine details of packing their Lares and Penates, 

»54 
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as a preface to moving. She placed the famous 
Rogers statuette in three thicknesses of cozy cor- 
ner and folded and refolded the precious blue 
lambrequin more than half a hundred times be- 
fore she was willing to entrust it to the moving 
abilities of strange hands. She knew that her lit- 
tle home was to be moved — and was very sorry. 
As to the real reasons for the changes, beyond die 
distinct reaUzation that Sam Farrish's death had 
brought distress into their little home, she was 
still vague — and trustful. But as far as fool- 
ish-headed, silly little Cynthia was concerned she 
knew nor cared no more than Amelia, their hand- 
maiden, who, you recall, was descended from the 
Senegambians. 

When the final wrench did come and Cynthia 
had brought it to bottom of her shallow under- 
standing that they were going to move, not to 
Brooklyn, which, after a fashion, was still New 
York, but to some deadly dull town up-country, 
she gave way to violent and impotent wrath, im- 
mediately succeeded by a spring deluge. 

"... Oldtown, Oldtown," she articulated 
between sobs, ... *' Not a hundred but a mil- 
lion miles from Broadway ..." 

You mig^t have diought Cynthia a seasoned 
rounder instead of a silly schoot-girl who hung 
around a subway station in hopes of renewing a' 
clandestine affair which had made an unusual im- 
pression upon her. Gertrude who stood in the 
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doorway of her room looking at her sister, half in 
disgust and half in real pity, did not understand. 
She did not understand rfiat even from Brooklyn 
you could reach the subway — while Oldtown was 
a whole night's trip upon a steamboat. 

". . . I'd rather go into a convent, or a peni- 
tentiary," the lovely blonde head still sobbed. " I 
don't know but that I'd rather be shot — or hung 
and quartered. . . ." 

Gertrude slipped down on Cynthia's cot bed 
beside her, took one of the girl's slim hands and 
began softly patting and squeezing it. 

" Hush, dear," she whispered. " You don't 
want mother to hear." 

There had been times when that very sort of 
suggestion from her older sister would have sent 
Cynthia into fresh torrents. This time she was 
instantly silenced — by astonishment. For Cyn- 
thia could not remember when Gertrude had called 
her " dear," when she had shown the least particle 
of sympathy and affection. . . . She burst into 
tears again, her blonde head now pillowed in the 
other's lap. But these were not tears of disap- 
pointment, this clearly was a rainfall of affection- 
ate joy. It was good, after all, to have a big 
sister to whom one could come for sympathy — 
and perhaps after a while for strength. . . . 
Cynthia stopped her crying and after a while rose 
to her feet. She looked down at Gertrude there 
at the cot and saw her through a new vision. 
Her long-limbed sister, seemingly taller than ever, 
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as she sat on the edge of the low divan with her 
long slim feet, clad in trim black «Ik stockings 
and immaculate low shoes, thrust out in front of 
her, was no longer ugly In her eyes. 

For in the eyes of Cynthia, Gertrude was trans- 
formed. A young girl, who was still a little girl 
at heart, looked to her big sister finally as a majes- 
tic sort of being — a woman who was bom to 
command. And Gertrude had furnished her own 
fairy wand for such a transformation. 

There were times, though, even after they had 
said their last good-bys to the New York that 
meant so much to them and had reached their 
new home up-country, when it was hard. Folk 
at Oldtown were never demonstrative, prover- 
bially slow to give the warm friendships that 
^owed amongst themselves to strangers — even 
to those who bore a name once greatly honored in 
Bristol County. For the girls, the departure from 
New York had meant a good-by to a nice circle 
of friends; to their mother it had come as a 
wrenching from staunch church and social ties of 
many years' standing. Even Joel, himself, would 
miss many times the life and gayety of the down- 
town section; he could not easily (^slodge memo- 
ries of the not-to-be-forgottcn walk he had taken 
home from Wall Street on a sunshiny day in 
spring.^ 

Against these things was the novelty of life in 
a new place, the busy time of adjustment to the 
snug new quarters which had been set aside for 
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them at the far end of the ground floor of the 
Union House. Uncle Mica j ah had slept in a 
miserable cell-like place up under the attic — hot 
in summer and cold in winter — but Joel would 
not for worlds have exposed his family to a single 
unnecessary discomfort. So they took three or 
four rooms at the end of the house, which with a 
little work on the part of an Oldtown carpenter 
was quickly transformed Into a snug little apart- 
ment for all of them. Gertrude hailed with glee 
a neat black mantel which would afford them all 
manner of comfort on winter's nights and began 
affixing to their front door a fine brass knocker 
that she had purchased in a little shop off Fifth 
Avenue before leaving town, with some of her 
hoarded savings. . . . While Gertrude fussed 
with the brass knocker, almost as cleverly as any 
boy might have done, Caroline gave her personal 
attention to the unpacking of the statuette. It had 
come through safely, and Gertrude smiled as she 
saw her mother's relief at that. There had been 
times when she would have hailed the decapitation 
of the ** Soldier Boy " by some careless truckman 
with a secret joy, but she had begun to grow — 
mentally as well as physically. She was a real 
woman now, not merely a cross, book-bred over- 
grown girl who held herself superior to many, 
many more common mortals. 

While Gertrude and her mother fussed over 
the unpacking, Cynthia, from whom care slipped 
as easily as water from the back of the proverbial 
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duck, made little excursions around the town. 
She saw much. So did the town. The town — 
that portion of it youthful and masculine and some 
of it not so youthful nor at all masculine — knew 
that a new girl had come to town and word .went 
out among those young boys who hung around the 
soda fountain at " The Superb " diat she was a 
" peach." Furthei" than that the critical corner at 
" The Superb " would not go, for its members 
had never given much time toward the extension 
of their vocabularies. 

Cynthia had realized that the costume that she 
had chosen for her first walk up Main Street had 
been well calculated to startle Oldtown. It was 
all gray, from the tips of her small high-heeled 
pumps to the demure little straw hat that sat so 
lovingly on her wealth of sun-kissed hair. It was 
gray and it was irreproachable and when she de- 
cided that she must drink at " The Superb " and 
had entered that transformed pharmacist's shop 
she had felt vaguely conscious that her entrance 
there had created a stir. Her vague sense did 
not lie. Among the gilded and somewhat blase 
youth of Oldtown there was instant silence and 
Meredith Lawrence nearly spilled a chocolate 
sundae upon his one presentable pair of white 
ducks that remained out of the laundry. 

Cynthia saw Meredith Lawrence just as he was 
recovering his balance — and the chocolate sun- 
dae. She had a demure little habit of looking out 
of the comers of her soft gray eyes and that de- 
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mure little habit enabled her to size up that young 
aristocrat as she lolled over her own concoction. 
He was good looking — very good looking. Rob- 
ert had been fair and even in her weakening mo- 
ments after that disappearing episode of her life, 
she had decided that she would never look twice at 
a man who was not light in his coloring. But this 
young Apollo who was descanting over chocolate 
sundae was dark. His hair was nearly as black 
as Gertrude's and it had a fetching way of curling 
such as well might be the envy of any girl. His 
skin was as browned as that of any Indian and he 
was muscular. Cynthia could see that in his 
sturdy neck, and the stout brown muscles of his 
forearms where he had rolled up his sleeves in easy 
nonchalance, even in the fine, firm muscles of the 
backs of his hands — strong capable hands they 
were. 

And Cynthia must have been something to 
Meredith Lawrence, for as she passed out of the 
drug-store he suddenly recalled an errand up the 
street and despite the skeptical doubtings of those 
who were with him, slipped out of the place — al- 
most upon her heels. . . . He looked around 
once or twice to make sure that none of the 
" bunch " were following him. . . . He was 
safe. They were not. . . . From his pocket 
he drew forth a handkerchief — strangely enough 
a lady's handkerchief. It was his sister's and he 
had treasured it a long time against an emergency. 
. . . He waited his moment — till that demure 
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little figure in gray was past the new Imperial 
hotel, the Boston dry-goods store, a line of cheap 
shops run by Hebrews that abutted that capitol of 
retail merchandising, and was quickly stepping 
alongside the limestone wall that shut off the 
grounds of the Roman Catholic convent from the 
vulgar gaze of Main Street. That was his op- 
portunity and he took it — by quickening his steps 
until he came alongside of the stranger in their 
town. It was hard work and Meredith felt that 
the perspiration was gathering on his fore- 
head. . . . 

'* Excuse me. Excuse me," he stammered. 
"I thought perhaps — I guessed — your hand- 
kerchief. ... I found ... I guess . . ." 

It was an awkward business, and as he floun- 
dered he stopped short, holding that miserable 
piece of linen out in his chubby fingers. 

Cynthia never floundered. Seventeen years of 
life in New York had taught her poise, if nothing 
else. And for the first time in those seventeen 
years she found a sense of humor. 

" Mine? Oh, dear no," she said, as easily as 
If she had known that young Lawrence long years. 
*' I never had anything half as expensive as that" 
And she turned and let the small gray pumps 
scurry her down toward home. . . . 

Meredith Lawrence looked at the handkerchief 
as if he would like to strangle it? Expensive? 
That was his sister Clara's handkerchief, which 
he had filched for just such an opportunity, and 
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the last thing of which Meredith suspected Clara 
was that she was ever extravagant. . . . He 
was still looking at the evidence of his guilt when 
the follow-up committee from " The Superb *' 
fountain found him there. . . . And it was 
necessary that night, in order that Meredith 
should regain his place of natural leadership at 
the head of his own little community that he 
should thrash two of its most humorous members 
— which he did to his own complete satisfaction. 

But if you had decided that young Lawrence 
held that episode against the little vision in gray 
you must revise your decision. Never before in 
Oldtown had man or woman, boy or girl, dared to 
humiliate the only son of Mrs. Rivington Law- 
rence, who had a string of titles far too long to 
publish in these compact pages. And never be- 
fore had the only son of Mrs. Rivington Lawrence 
seen man or woman, boy or girl, who had fascin- 
ated quite as much as she who had snubbed him in 
the heart of the busy traffic of Main Street. 
His sporting blood was aroused. He determined, 
let come what may, that the little lady in gray 
would yet be his — that she should come, humbly 
and apologetically to his feet, or he to hers. 

And as for Cynthia, her feelings were far too 
mingled for even the bare recording. She did 
not know whether she had missed her great oppor- 
tunity, or firmly grasped it, after all. She had 
intuitive feelings that $he should have taken the 
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handkerchief and made the best of it — although 
she had instantly recognized the part it played in 
the cheap trick- 
But there was nothing cheap about the swarthy 
youth in the indlfEerent ducks, with the cap 
tucked so rakishly on his curly black hair. What 
adorable hair it was I For the first time In three 
months Cynthia forgot about Robert. The new 
home had already accomplished that much for the 
fortunes of the Paddleford family. 

Joel by no means felt that those fortunes had 
been saved from the possibility of disaster. 
Their little ship was just entering upon the 
dangerous channel, not emerging from it. Still 
the excitement of the new business, the radical 
difference of its details possessed a real fascination 
for him. He was not, by nature, ever given to 
brooding any great length of time over his affairs 
and there was so much that was new, so little 
that was routine as he came into his own business, 
that the first days of Oldtown were all too short 
for him. . . . 

It might have seemed petty to him, learning the 
vagaries of ordering and of purchasing for a 
country hotel — it certainly, was a step from dis- 
cussing cotton in ten-thousand bale quantities 
down to haggling over two dozen canned com or 
a couple of hams, but he had the satisfaction that 
he was giving his best endeavors to the upbuild- 
ing of bi$ own fortunes — an infinite satisfaction 
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to a man who had slaved for others more than a 
quarter of a century. . . • The new work went 
easily. And if the receipts of Uncle Micajah 
Paddleford's historic tavern for their first week in 
Oldtown were astonishingly low, Joel felt, never- 
theless, that the way was being paved for ultimate 
success. 



CHAPTER XII 

ON the occasion of their first Sabbath in 
Oldtown, Cynthia showed unmistakable 
leanings toward religion; leanings that 
took concrete form in a decision that she would 
like to attend church with her mother. To this 
Caroline quickly agreed. She had long ago wor- 
ried over the increasing disinclination of her girls 
to attend church. It had finally seemed so hope- 
less that she had ceased to worry. On this par- 
ticular occasion she thought that it would look 
well if at least two members of the family were 
seen at church. . . . Gertrude and Joel had 
begged off, pleading exhaustion after the hard 
week of unpacking and settling, but if either Cyn- 
thia or her mother had been more discerning they 
might have noticed that both father and daughter 
were not too tired that cool Sabbath morning to 
plan to go tramping off into the lovely country 
that surrounded Oldtown — but that was quite a 
different matter. 

Cynthia decided that she would wear her gray 
suit to church that morning. It was a frivolous 
little suit, thought Gertrude In her superior way, 
but then she knew that it fitted Cynthia's char- 
acter as smoothly as her trim back — and she was 
growing far too wise and much too kindly, to give 
utterance to her cynical thoughts at every oppor- 
1(5 
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tunlty that might too easily offer itself to her. 
Cynthia felt that the gray suit would identify 
her, for you have already guessed the truth — it 
was not religion but the hope of again seeing the 
unidentified that led her to church that morning. 
The big white church at the upper comer of 
their square had become a new Seventy-second 
Street subway station for her. . . . She was 
more abundantly rewarded than she should have 
been. . . . Mrs. Rivington Lawrence held the 
most conspicuous pew in that important religious 
temple of Oldtown, as befitted her social standing 
in the place. No eye could miss that pew. Miss 
Luella Briggs, the lady reporter of the Morning 
Gazette used to apprehend strangers who sat in 
that famous pew and make them head her column 
of the Gazette, which ranked in local interest 
with the obituary and the lost-and- found depart- 
ments. . . . When Mrs. Rivington Lawrence 
and her offspring marched rhythmically down the 
center aisle of the First church that Sabbath morn- 
ing the gray eyes of a girlish figure in a gray suit 
marched quietly after them. First Mrs. Riving- 
ton Lawrence — the one and only Mrs. Rivington 
Lawrence — who clung majestically to black satin 
through all the whims of weather; then Miss 
Clara Van Dessing Lawrence — an anaemic, 
stoop-shouldered young female, even more my- 
opic than Gertrude and addicted to gold-mounted 
spectacles instead of the trim rimless eye-glasses 
which Gertrude had worn since before the day 
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that she had left pigtails; finally, the gasp of all 
Oldtown girlhood, Meredith l^wrence, not in 
negligee now, but in immaculate ducks, a trim 
blue serge coat, a spic and span straw bat in his 
chubby brown fingers. . . . Cynthia almost 
gasped. It was evident to her then and there that 
she had shot her bolt high. Even a blind man 
might have suspected the social eminence of the 
1-awrences from their entrance into the sanctuary. 
And though Cynthia did not know it, Miss Clara 
Van Dessing Lawrence's hat — a new confection 
of black Milan straw bearing a fetish roof-garden 
of faded pink roses — would be reported to more 
than one midday dinner in Oldtown that Sabbath^ 
To Cynthia, who considered her own taste in hats 
above reproach, Miss Lawrence's confection was 
not even worth the curtest of critical review. It 
was — simply impossible. 

Meredith Lawrence had grasped the vision in 
gray as he held the pew door open for his mother, 
respectfully and politely as his eyes seemed to 
linger lovingly on the memorial tablet to his 
father on the side-wall under the gallery; but he 
really reveled in the new girl. . . . The service 
was nearly two hours of torture to him, knowing 
that she was seated behind; feeling, perhaps In- 
tuitively, that she might be laughing at him all 
through it. . . . But when the last amen had 
been said — it had seemed ages that morning 
from first to last — and they were making their 
exit, hardly less imposing than their entrance, he 
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had another long look at the adorable creature In 
gray — who hung her eyes as demurely as any 
young girl properly should. . . . When they 
were without the church and marching primly 
homeward through Main Street, Meredith asked 
his mother if she had seen the adorable creature. 
Trust Mrs. Rivington Lawrence for that I She 
had not only seen the newcomer but could identify 
her by name. 

" I think she is the daughter of the new pro- 
prietor of the Union House," she said indiffer- 
ently. " Some Paddlefords who have come up 
from New York to run the old place." 

And Meredith Lawrence that moment decided 
to transfer his occasional man-about-town patron- 
age of the grill of the new hotel to the old tavern 

on the square facing the steamboat landing. 
• ••••• . 

On that same Sabbath — the first of their oc- 
cupancy of the old tavern — there were twenty 
guests at the midday dinner. . . . But even that 
was forgotten in a secondary disaster. Olga, for 
seventeen years chef at Uncle Micajah*s, had de- 
serted them — without even a faint sign of re- 
morse for her perfidy. Indeed she had added in- 
sult to injury by her insolence — and then had 
walked out of the place, three hours before the 
impressive midday Sunday meal was to be ready 
for the guests. She had met Gertrude and Joel 
just as they were ready to start for their walk and 
had rained abuse upon them and failing to receive 
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the same return, had taken abrupt leave. . . . 
Joel felt angry enough to swear, although he had 
never found much use for profanity. He was 
sick at heart. For that moment he wished him- 
self back at his desk at Haskins & Hodges — 
even again walking the tread-mill of that great 
machine that is called business. 

"I'm disgusted with it — all, every bit of it," 
he blurted out, in his perplexity. He hoped that 
Gertrude would shed at least a single tear over the 
predicament into which she had so blandly led him. 

But she did noriiing of the sort. She did not 
cry — and Joel might have known that of her. 
She was not the crying kind. . . . Instead she 
puckered her white brow and then she puckered 
her bright red lips. She laughed and then she 
whistled and then — all Joel saw was the flash of 
her clean duck skirt disappearing through a door- 
way. ... In fifteen minutes she was back but 
her trim walking skirt was gone. Gertrude was 
severe in gingham — at least Joel thought it was 
gingham, all crisp and neat and red and white tiny 
checks — while over her gingham was a big 
apron. And on her black hair sat an immaculate 
cap, of the sort that all professional cooks wear. 

" I always told you, dad," said Gertrude, 
gravely, " that never would you regret my cook- 
ing lessons — though how you did laugh at them 
at the time." 

" Gertrude," began Joel Paddlcford solemnly, 
" you don't mean to say that you — " 
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*' Are going to cook the dinner this blessed 
Sabbath day," she finished for him. " Precisely 
that. Behold Miss Gertrude Paddleford — late 
of New York City, of the Junior Cotillion, star 
pupil at Miss Ronald's Select School for Young 
Ladies, member of the Tuesday Afternoon 
Topics, the Friday Afternoon Bridge, the Every 
Other Week Matinees — here and now self-ap- 
pointed chief cook and botde-washer of the 
Union House in Oldtown. She has accepted the 
appointment and can lose no time in idle conversa- 
tions." 

Joel felt that it was high time for him to assert 
his position as the head of the family. 

" Gertrude," he said solemnly, " I forbid 
you — " 

She came closer to him, kissed him in the quick, 
impulsive way he loved so well in her. 

" Dear old father," she drawled out at him, 
" you surrendered in toto the first day we came to 
Oldtown. Now you must take more orders. 
Forward march into the kitchen, sir. There's 
work — work of a mighty menial nature, sir — to 
be done out there — and no time to be lost in 
the doing." 

Joel obeyed. Fifteen minutes later the new 
proprietor of the Union House was seated on a 
door-step in its inner yard — and the proprietor's 
daughter had won another of her great moral 
victories. 
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Twenty persons came to the old tavern on that 
Sabbath at the end of July — which was danger- 
ously like a crowd when you consider that eight 
or ten had been a fairer average since the new 
hotel had opened. Oldtown folk were kind and 
considerate, after all — and tremendously curious. 
And then you could not deny that they were un- 
progressive. Perhaps it was this last quality that 
made them finally tire of the new Imperial and 
all of its cheap forms of gaudiness. ... At 
any rate on that bright and lovely Sunday that 
Gertrude Paddleford became chef and tinkered 
over the big hot range and broilers like a veteran 
reared to them, Joel had fifteen more dollars in 
his till. They were all tired — awfully tired — 
save Cynthia who sat on the long porch reading 
the New York Sunday newspapers. They had 
agreed that they were better off with Cynthia out 
from under foot than with them. . . . They 
were tired and the old-fashioned low-ceilinged 
kitchen of the hotel was as hot as any oven — 
but Joel and his wife and daughter had a tired 
happiness — the one that comes from a faint sense 
of victory. . . . 

Gertrude looked more white than ever. There 
were dark circles on her skin underneath the rims 
of her glasses. Her father saw them and was 
worried. She was not a strong girl at the best 
and the unusual exertion of commanding the cook- 
ing of a big dinner had been some^ing of a 
strain. . . . She tore oS her apron finally with a 
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sigh of relief, began to pull the crisp, white cap 
from her hair, when — 

An automobile, two automobiles, if you please, 
had halted at the door of the Union House. 
Their engines were purring while their drivers 
came stamping into the office. It was a full half- 
hour after the double doors of the dining-room 
had closed for the midday meal and Joel told 
Gertrude that he would send the travelers up to 
the grill-room of their detested rival. 

And again it was his daughter who gave him 
orders. 

" Send custom to a rival institution? " she said, 
in mock anger. " And what did you think of 
Silas Whittier for doing that very thing within the 
month? Never 1 Mr. Proprietor Paddleford." 

She began pinning on her cap and apron again. 
Joel protested, but knew all the while he protested 
that Gertrude held the situation in her own hands 
and that again she would shape it to suit herself. 
. . . He understood. He went out and stood be- 
hind the old black walnut counter in the office while 
the first of the motorists reached for a pen. 

" I don't know but that it is a little late for your 
dinner," he stammered in half apology. " If I 
recall — last summer — you were a little par- 
ticular — " 

" This hotel is prepared to serve travelers at 
no matter what hour they come," said Joel in a 
low voice and in that moment he had found him- 
self. For the first time he was by instinct and at 
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heart a real proprietor of a real hotel. . . . And, 
better still, he was master of himself, once again. 

The motorist smiled and wrote eight more 
names upon the faded register of the Union 
House. The first of those names was that of the 
Governor of the State — a thin, faded gentleman, 
who looked hot and tired and dirty after long 
miles over the dusty midsummer roads of Bristol 
County — and it seemed to Joel as if the Gover- 
nor had looked longingly at the shady comforts of 
the old tavern. . . . 

The party filed out into the dining-room and 
ate — Gertrude's dinner. That is, It was nomi- 
nally Gertrude's dinner, although truth to tell the 
girl was feeling the strain — the hard and exciting 
week, of moving and unpacking, those long hot 
morning hours in the stuffy and smoke-filled 
kitchen had told heavily on her reserve strength 
and vitality — and it was Mother Caroline, the 
genius of the chicken fricassee, the celebrated 
pound-cake, the superior mince-pie and the un- 
paralleled strawberry shortcake, who finally came 
to the rescue in the second instance. There had 
been times when Gertrude had been tempted to 
scoff inwardly at her mother's lack of progress. 
But there were many times such as these when she 
was forced to admit that her mother was a very 
bulwark of strength, a last refuge upon whom 
she might fall in full confidence at times of fullest 
stress 

When the Governor and his touring party filed 
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out of the dining-room they bore the satisfied look 
of all animals, including humans, who have had a 
good meal, and Joel Paddleford's reputation for 
keeping good hotel had been safely launched. 
The Governor told him so. 

'' I don't know when Fve had as good a meal, 
sir,'' he said, quite frankly, *' and IVe an impres- 
sion that I would like to steal your cook." 

** I don't think that you can do that," was Joel's 
reply. And then he made bold to give full ex- 
planation, how he was a novice at the business, how 
in his first Sunday dinner his cook had deserted him 
and his wife and daughter had stepped into the 
breach. The Governor fairly beamed upon Joel 
and demanded introduction to the women of his 
family. He had it, Caroline embarrassed and 
stammering and Gertrude with her calm directness 
receiving the Governor as if she had been a gra- 
cious princess taking homage from the lowliest of 
her subjects. 

** Such a dinner — a poem in cookery, my dear,*' 
the Governor had fairly beamed upon her. 

She looked out from under her brows at him, a 
fugitive smile came to her lips. 

" Was it not Dickens," she said, '* who wrote 
that the first course at an American table was 
roast lady. Do I look — like roast lady? " 

** You look — like a lady," was all the Gov- 
ernor said, but he said it in an old-fashioned way 
that went straight to Gertrude's heart. . . . 

When the two automobiles had gone pounding 
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up the Main Street hill in a cloud of dust, the 
Paddlefords dropped into their porch chairs. 
... It had been a hard day for all of them — 
and Joel knew that. 

" But I feel like singing a roundelay," he said, 
in a boyish exuberance that they had rarely seen 
him display. " We are in the hotel business now 
— 'tavern-keepers in the best sense of the word." 

This time it was Gertrude — Gertrude, tired 
and drawn and still happy — who was the con- 
servadve. 

" I think we have made a beginning," she cor- 
rected. 

The next day Joel went to a printing-shop on 
the other side of the square and had them make 
a sign for the office of the Union House. It read 
like this: 

THE ACCOMMODATION OF AN INN 

The Union House aims to 

serve those who come to 

it at all hours of day 

or of night 




CHAPTER XIII 

E are getting on our feet at last," 
said Joel, " and you had better 
make your plans to go to Vassar 
this fall." 

But if he had expected his girl to hang on his 
neck that hot August day and drop a few tears 
of rejoicing, he was disappointed. Gertrude did 
nothing of the sort. 

" No, daddy," was her firm reply, " I have put 
college out of my mind — for once and for all 
time." 

Joel Paddleford was astonished beyond the 
possibility of immediate reply. College 1 Why 
college training and college life had been the great 
dream of Gertrude's girlhood. But he knew her 
determination and just now she seemed to have set 
her mind firmly on this new turn. She must have 
seen the questioning in his mind, for she quickly 
said: 

" College is not my ultimate, after all, dad. I 
saw Dr. Oswelt in New York and he did not think 
that my eyes would ever stand four years of it." 

And then she must have thought that she saw 
alarm in her daddy's dear eyes, for she added: 

" Nothing serious, dear. He simply protests 

at me because I over-use them all the time — and 

I'm going to be good. It's no strain on them 

276 
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to help you in this work — and I'm going to stay 
here, until you want to put me out." 

He could not speak that instant. He could 
only draw his first-bom to him and kiss her, over 
and over again. He thought that his girl's pro- 
test about her eyes and college was but a subter- 
fuge. In his heart of hearts he knew the truth — 
Gertrude was immensely and intensely interested 
' in tiic fortunes of his new business and she was 
going to stand by it to the end. 

Gertrude really had been to New York — -to 
secure a new cook for their hotel and she had seen 
Dr. Oswelt in the single day that she had spent 
in town. He had sputtered at her about her 
weak old eyes, threatened all manner of dire 
things at her, only to have her girlish young spirit 
breathe defiance back at him. She was tilled with 
enthusiasm for the future of the tavern. Her 
own future? For the present it was cast into the 
shadows. Harry Bushnell's letters came with 
the frequency of the week end and the regularity 
of the hour. No two of them were alike — one 
week he was filled with optimism, someone had 
spoken a word in praise of his work, and the next 
he might be in the depths. That might have 
been weakness in his character and no one knew 
that better than Gertrude. But she overlooked 
his few faults and she kept his strong qualities 
constantly before her eyes. In the end she felt 
that she would marry him. She did not under- 
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stand many men or care to meet them. Harry 
she understood so well that she now was very sure 
that it was love that she bore for him. She did 
care. In due time she believed that she would go 
to the altar with him. For the present here was 
father with his own problems and so dependent 
upon her. And she was willing — more than that, 
anxious — to help him with them and to bring his 
life into real success and happiness; the happiness 
that can only come with success. It was that will- 
ingness that had permitted her to dedine Madeline 
Burtis' invitation to visit Paris — with so little 
hesitation. 

There then was Gertrude's creed — and it would 
have been well if Cynthia had held one of the 
same sort. Still one must make decent allowances 
for four or five years' difference in die ages of the 
two girls. And Cyndiia was just now seeing many 
things that had grown old to Gertrude. But that 
could hardly keep them from being fascinating 
things, at all times. 

For instance, Meredith Lawrence was a fasci- 
nating thing. Of course, they had met — diose 
callow children. Cynthia had attended the First 
church with the fervid devotion of a nun and had 
received an earthly reward within a fortnight — in 
an introduction to the fetching young Apostle with 
the curly, black hair and the brown and muscular 
forearms. The meeting had been all that might 
be desired, although Mrs. RIvIngton Lawrence 
had raised her eyebrows at the sight of Cynthia's 
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up-to-the-minute-and-a-little-beyond Wednesday- 
go-to-an-ice-cream-90ciaI costume — a filmy, flimsy 
diing that exposed rather more of Miss Cynthia 
Paddleford's dermatology than was necessary to 
meet the strictest canons of good taste — and the 
bespectacled Miss Clara Van Dessing Rivington 
had doubted If any girl who wore Louis Quinze 
heels ever could have a conscience. Mrs. Riving- 
ton Lawrence's mind harked back to memories of 
her mother. That departed saint had been presi- 
dent of the county temperance society and had 
been given to a soulful habit when at its meetings 
and under the frenzy of her awakened conscience 
to likening Major Micajah Paddleford to the evil 
one, himself, so strong were her prejudices. Mrs. 
Rivington Lawrence had softened her prejudices, 
perhaps in recognition of the hopeless degenera- 
tion of the age. There were some folk in Old- 
town — members of the First church at that — 
who made no bones about serving white wines and 
even cocktails at their formal dinners. And it 
had been said that the young men of the place — 
of course not Meredith — drank beer with their 
rabbits on the wildest of wild nights in the grill 
of the new Imperial hotel. But as to what her 
mamma would have said at the flower of the fam- 
ily having taken up with the daughter of another 
Paddleford of the Union House — Mrs. Riving- 
ton Lawrence in all the riot of imagination could 
not have dreamed. She remembered that mamma 
had once referred to that ancient hostelry by the 
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public square and the steamboat wharf as a "gilded 
palace of sin," although to be entirely and judicially 
fair to the Union House it was painfully lacking 
in gilt — Micajah Paddleford's taste had never 
run to any such extravagant heights. 

So it was no wonder that Mrs. Rivington Law- 
rence raised her eyebrows at the acquaintanceship 
between Cynthia and her own darling boy — raised 
them again and again as an intimate friendship 
warmed between them. Robert was forgotten and 
Cynthia felt that she never again wished to see 
New York or the yellow-brick kiosk that marks 
the exact spot where the Seventy-second Street sta- 
tion of the subway punctures the asphalt surface 
of Broadway. The Paddlefords might well be 
glad of that. For while they had never known 
of Robert, Gertrude, with her keen intuitive pow- 
ers felt that new influence had come upon Cynthia 
and that it was for the best. . . . 

And to do her younger sister justice, look for 
a moment into the crowded and dirty grill of the 
new hotel of a summer evening when the boys and 
girls of Oldtown were flocking to it. Cynthia, 
arrayed, of course, in one of her impeccable sum- 
mer costumes and with the heart-stirring gray 
pumps, had felt twinges of conscience — thereby 
combating the theories of Miss Clara Van Dess- 
ing Lawrence who averred that she possessed none 
— at entering the rival place of entertainment. 
Still Meredith, with his powers of fascination, had 
prevailed. Cynthia had gone into the place. She 
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aaw none of its tawdriness. To her, it was " good 
fun." It was " good fun " to sit in this very pub- 
lic room with handsome Meredith lAwrcnce, the 
real catch of Oldtown, giving hia entire attention 
to her — to see and to be seen. 

" Rabbit, of course," had laughed Meredith at 
Big George, the liver-colored waiter, and Cynthia 
with a decent girl's regard for a young boy's 
stinted allowance had nodded assent, " — and 
beer," die boy had added. 

She shook her head — with a decision that he 
had not known in her. 

" Oh, come now," he laughed, for he felt that 
there were more eyes upon him than those of the 
critical Big George ; " everyone drinks beer, espe- 
cially with Welsh rabbit." 

" I don't," said Cynthia slowly. 

" Everybody docs, nowadays." 

" I don't." 

"Nor cocktails?" 

" Nor cocktails," Cynthia repeated. 

" Oh, very well," Meredith told the negro, 
" bring me a glass of Pilsener." 

He made a great affectation of irritation at Cyn- 
thia's silly obstinacy — as if it did no credit to 
the smartness of her attire. But in his heart he 
respected her twice as much as ever before. And 
Mrs. Rivington Lawrence might have worried less 
as to what her sainted modier would have thought 
of this mesalliance that had sprung up between 
her son and heir and the frivolous daughter of a 
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mere inn-keeper — for she had not dreamed that 
Joel Paddleford was perhaps the best judge of 
rare prints and books who had ever crossed the 

threshold of Oldtown. 

• •••••• 

Gertrude had seen with much pleasure the affair 
that had sprung up between Cynthia and young 
Meredith Lawrence and had been breathing little 
prayers for its success upon it. Envy had not 
entered her heart — nor ever would. For one 
thing she was too busy. The scale seemed to have 
turned in their favor, not heavily, but surely. 
The Governor was proving a powerful advertise- 
ment for them. He was a man with many friends 
and he seemed to be showing his appreciation of 
the attention they had given him, by all the time 
sending a thin but growing stream of those friends 
to their hotel. Of course the occasion had not 
come again when Gertrude should have to don her 
cap and apron and go out into that hot and smoky 
kitchen and cook an entire dinner, but there was 
more than one sultry, humid day when she had 
personally directed the work of the two cooks 
there. And Caroline had formed the habit of 
contributing liberally from her wonderful reper- 
toire of receipts. Her chicken fricassee, her cele- 
brated pound-cake, her superior mince-pie and her 
unparalleled strawberry shortcake were no longer 
hers. They were part and property of the hotel 
at Oldtown and as such were adding to its fame. 
Shp was satisfied that in her own little way she 
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was doing her part in the upbuilding of Joel's 
business — for after all Joel was everything in 
life to her. 

If Caroline has been neglected all this time, it 
was because she was the silent factor in the life of 
the Paddlefords — although a silent, forceful one. 
While her two girls, growing more and more 
closely to womanhood, were coming to die cen- 
ter of the stage, she was content to sit in the 
background. But back of Gertrude's brilliant 
personality showing itself here and there and ev- 
erywhere in the renaissance of the old tavern, back 
of the showy childish beauty of Cynthia, was Caro- 
line's patient fidelity, her exquisite neatness and 
her loving carefulness. There were times when 
Gertrude faltered and grew very tired — like ev- 
ery other person who reaches heights, she also 
found depths. And then too, despite the whirl of 
new work into which she had plunged herself, 
there came times when she longed a bit for the 
city, the charming circle of girl friends, whom Miss 
Esbrey Ronald's school had given her, and at such 
times the staunch and loving letters from Harry 
Bushnell, which came with the regularity of the 
steamer mails, were real bulwarks to the girl. 
There never was a time when Caroline faltered. 
City or country — all were alike as long as she 
could be with her Joel. And that is the sort of 
American life, that multiplied here and there and 
everywhere across a broad land rarely finds its 
way into the press — alongside and in refutation 
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of the nauseating mess of all the divorce courts. 

Summer swept into autumn and it was not until 
December that the automobilists ceased to stop at 
their door. Surely the Governor had been a great 
advertisement for their business — and so had ev- 
ery other motorist who had tarried a while for 
their hospitality. They were being silently adver- 
tised everywhere by the best advertisement that a 
business can have — personal endorsement by 
word of mouth. And, in a small scale, Joel Pad- 
dleford's new business was beginning to make 
money. The automobilists had turned the scale 
for him. They had had their own comfortable 
living for almost half a year, and Joel smacked 
his lips as he said that they were more than a thou- 
sand dollars to the good for the first six months at 
Oldtown. 

" And of course that does not include the four 
hundred odd dollars that we have from our in- 
vestment," he added, with a show of commendable 
pride. 

" It does pay to coin quaintness into dollars," 
said Caroline as Joel made a precise business of 
putting down the exact figures upon a memoran- 
dum. Gertrude looked up — laughed in a sort of 
triumph. 

" Mother, you are positively growing epi- 
grammatic," she said. And then she added: 
" But you are — we all of us are — far from re- 
alizing the entire truth. You really mean that we 
have made a wee bit of a start toward coining 
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quaintness into dollars and cents. But as far as 
dad is concerned, he is not to be let off with the 
mere painting of the house this next spring." 

Joel looked up in surprise. He should have 
been used to about anything from Gertrude, but 
here he was, listening open-eared as she began 
telling him how he was to manage his property 
anotfier year. 

" The summer hotel is gone," she said, " along 
with last year's almanacs and some other inanimate 
reminders of the dead past. People don't hie 
. themselves off to firetrap barns as they used to do 
when you two were boys and girls and dress and 
eat and loaf in a frenzied competition. Tliey do 
things in vacation time. They camp or tramp or 
more likely tour. Where they don't have cottages 
or bungalows they have motor-cars, big and Ht- 
tle. The automobile has spelled the doom of the 
summer hotel here in the north and east and has 
made the opportunity — the opportunity for just 
such little inns as these. The opportunity of our 
little hotel is at hand. City folk are getting sur- 
feited with marbles and imitation marbles, with 
high-ceilinged rooms and flunky servants, who hide 
their impudence behind a greed for small change. 
They are getting tired of foreign dishes, picked-up 
dishes and unknown sauces, even when they come 
under the most fascinating and untranslatable of 
names. Tliose dishes are out of the question here 
— and we ought to be glad of it. But if our tav- 
ern could be known from here to Beersheba for its 
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wheat-cakes or the color of its coSee, if we had 
chicken that was chicken — " 

Joel smiled indulgently at Caroline when Ger- 
trude mentioned chicken. She had taken a livery 
rig within the first month after they had come to 
Oldtown and had scoured the countryside in search 
of the right kind of chicken. Micajah Paddle- 
ford and Silas Whittier and the rest of them had 
been content with cold-storage birds up from the 
New York market. None of that for the smart 
black-haired girl who was the real boss of the 
Union House. She had tasted the other kind of 
chicken — in Boston once, which is accredited as 
the finest poultry market in the world. She had 
found the '* chicken girl " and had placed the ban 
on cold-storage poultry for the rest of the time 
that she should keep hotel. 

Joel had heard that the " chicken girl " was one 
Miss Geraldine Lanning, college trained, who had 
a marvelous little poultry farm somewhere up on 
the side of a mountain, about a dozen miles dis- 
tant. Miss Lanning had been condemned to 
crutches for life and so had exiled herself — de- 
voting herself to the output of better poultry. 
From one point of view it seemed a small thing, 
and from another, she was doing her part in bet- 
tering conditions. Joel in his new role of tavern 
proprietor could well appreciate that. . . . 

We have all interrupted Gertrude who held the 
floor that moment in the heart of the Paddleford 
family circle. 
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" Thank Heaven, we have found Geraldine 
Lanning," she continued, " and our chicken is 
chicken. I've heard several of our guests pass the 
word as to the poultry. But we must not forget 
about the wheat-cakes or the color of our coSee 
and as to ham and eggs — father, mother, all of 
you, if we could have ham and eggs that would 
make pursy city bankers think diat they were 
boys again Hshing down on the bank of the canal 
— well- — our fortune would be made." 

She looked intently at each of the others. 

" Am I right? " she demanded. 

Of course, Gertrude was right She looked 
again from one to the other of them and saw their 
endorsement in tfieir eyes. And Joel Paddleford 
prepared then and there to stake the entire Pad- 
dleford fortune — some fourteen thousand dol- 
lars, you will remember — on the proposition that 
she had so clearly outlined to them. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ALL this while and we have nearly come out 
of touch with Harry Bushnell save for his 
letters to Gertrude; sometimes short and 
perfunctory; at other seasons long and filled with 
enthusiasm — as the impulses of his affections 
seemed to be astir within him. All this while and 
Harry Bushnell in Paris, and we may be very sure 
of it that Gertrude would never have permitted us 
a single glimpse into one of her precious letters 
from him. In the first place it would not have 
been her way and in the second — what girl would 
have ever permitted so crass an invasion of an ex- 
quisite privacy. 

Harry Bushnell had crossed the Atlantic on the 
Mauretania — just as he had planned from the be- 
ginning — and because his grandmother, Mrs. 
Jarvis Williams, of whom much more in a little 
while, had insisted upon it. She was really very 
rich and she never did things by halves. So it was 
the splendid Mauretania that took him from New 
York to Fishguard, the special train of the Great 
Western up to London and the lounge of the 
Savoy, where he watched dukes and Oriental po- 
tentates making their way to the diminutive bar. 
For just one instant lift the veil from what might 
have proved otherwise an uneventful and rather 
stupid journey, and in that instant gaze upon the 

i88 
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entirely satisfactory face and figure of Miss Fred- 
erika Bahman, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

At no time in all of his twenty-six years had 
Peter Harry Bushnell ever been charged with any 
great singleness of purpose. There had been lit- 
tle or no necessity in any of those twenty-six years 
for such a moral concentration. His life, if not a 
particularly easy one, had not been a particularly 
hard one, either. He was one of those human 
rarities of the largest of American cities — a bom 
New Yorker. His father before him had been 
bred and baptized in the narrow island of Manhat- 
tan. Harry Bushnell could have passed the rigid 
standards set by the late Sam Farrish, of Farrish 
& Randall, with comfortable ease. He was a real 
New Yorker. On the occasion of his father's 
marriage, thirty years before in Trinity chapel, 
the old vicar had remarked that not in many years 
had he united a couple whose four parents had 
each been bom in the city of New York — and 
this was before you could throw stones broadcast 
in neighboring squares without ever hitting a sign- 
board with an Anglo-Saxon patronymic. Harry 
Bushnelt's father had modestly replied to the vicar 
that he was nine generations American. Such 
modesty was characteristic of the elder Bushnell — 
a simple sort of narrow-headed gentleman who, 
inheriting a small wholesale business, had watched 
it gradually dwindle toward failure in the short 
dozen years of life that had remained to him after 
his marriage. 
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Harry could remember, although dimly, all of 
these things — of going down-town with mother 
on a stuffy little elevated train drawn by a stuffy 
little locomotive to the stuffy little store in Duane 
Street, the store whose neat signboard neatly pro- 
claimed the business activities of Peter Bushnell. 
His mother had tried for a while to stem an in- 
evitable and crushing current. She had the quali- 
ties of energy and resourcefulness which exists 
more frequently in women than many men are will- 
ing to admit. She had inherited from her mother, 
the redoubtable Mrs. Jarvis Williams, many strong 
qualities. . . . You may remember Mrs. Jar- 
vis Williams as a powerful figure in the social life 
of New York twenty-odd years ago — in that day, 
just before the dawn of the hotel era, when the 
new New York was beginning to find itself. Mrs. 
Jarvis Williams, with her remarkable mind, could 
find but little comfort in social triumphs — it was 
a pity that she could not have donned trousers 
and gone down into Wall Street to have taken 
her part in laying the foundations of the great in- 
dustrial consolidations across the land. She had 
the brains, the ability, if you please, the untiring 
energy, the strategy, the daring. Jessica Bushnell 
had inherited some of these qualities from her 
mother — perhaps not enough of the daring or the 
strategy. And all the rules of the fighting game 
into which she had been thrust were hardly fair 
for an inexperienced and high-minded woman, no 
matter how strong her mental capacities. So won- 
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der not that two years after her husband's de- 
mise, the mother of Harry Bushnell bade him a 
helpless good-by and went to follow her Peter into 
the great unknown. 

TTie business had been quickly closed — from 
its ruins there had ensued to him a miserable an- 
nuity — and in the long years of his orphanage, 
Fate, in the form of that stern old lady up at 
Rye, had directed his course, and none too wisely. 
Mrs. Jarvis Williams had refused to have him 
live at Rye. She was constituted too much like her 
grandson — too much spirit, too much nerve force, 
perhaps — for continued happiness in the same 
dwelling. There were times when she sent for 
him and had him with her for whole weeks, for 
she was secredy proud of her grandson, growing 
big and manly and handsome with the passing of 
the years. Then with the whimsicality that had 
always been one of her most provoking qualities, 
she would curtly send him from her. But she 
never lost sight of him — not for a single instant. 
She had other children, of the parasitical variety, 
and other grandchildren, but there was something 
about poor Jessica's boy that touched the tendrils 
of her secret heart more than her stem old ex- 
terior ever would have revealed. She watched 
him silently and secretly and hoped that sometime 
he would marry a nice girl — a nice rich girl of 
assured social position in the town. 

But his years after the death of his mother had 
been rather hard years withal. Throughout many 
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of them he had been in charge of a somewhat dere- 
lict fourth cousin, a poor relation, educated for 
the Episcopalian ministry, and who had made a 
failure of it. The Rev. Archibald Williams had 
acquired some of the affectations that sometimes 
go with that creed, but none of its strength or vir- 
tue. Still he took fairly good care of the grow- 
ing boy — in distinct hope of a recompense con- 
siderably this side of the pearly gates. And the 
boy learned at an early day to take good care as 
to his own. But he had never concentrated as to 
the necessity of planning his own future. Some- 
times he had gone to Madison Square Garden to 
see the circus and had been ready, boylike to en- 
list himself with it; there had been other times 
when he had ridden on the New Haven trains up 
from the old red and white Grand Central to his 
grandmother's, and also boylike, had been 
tempted to follow the career of locomotive en- 
gineer. And once while riding with the Rev. 
Archibald down Fifth Avenue he had watched the 
driver of their bus cleverly tool his horses through 
the terrific crushes at Fourteenth and at Twenty- 
third streets and had decided that there was one 
real profession. And the former clergyman had 
been led, in admiration, to say: 

" By George, the boy is going to take to horses. 
Perhaps he has the making of a gentleman in him, 
after all." 

Throughout his " teens " and into the " twen- 
ties " he had kept slipping from one profession to 
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another. But alt the while he was sketching and 
had the Rev. Archibald been able to see beyond 
the tip of his hawk>like nose he might have seen 
that once again had God implanted the g^ft 
of creative power within one of his creatures. 
Harry was forever sketching. His teachers could 
see Ae latent abilities that lurked within the 
powers of his artist-like fingers and they encour- 
aged him, secretly and openly. And an old lady, 
at Rye, come to the twilight of her life, watched 
hopefully — long before Harry had announced his 
choice of a profession — she was planning for his 
future, with her bountiful skill. 

But he had not announced his profession. He 
procrastinated in his less mature years. Indeed, 
he did lack the moral concentration of being able 
to choose a course and stand rigidly to it. And 
that is why when he first met Miss Frederika Bah- 
man, of Cleveland, he wavered. 

Indeed, he might have wavered. The fame of 
Miss Bahman's beauty had long since escaped the 
boundaries of the Western Reserve. She was a 
superb girl, finely fashioned — a really exquisite 
creature of the human species feminine. Her 
finely held head was crowned by a great mass 
of yellow-brown hair, cleverly arranged after 
the mode of the moment, beneath its soft tend- 
rils the regular features of a somewhat impas- 
sive type of face — eyes set wide apart and of 
a brown distinctly darker than her hair, nose full- 
nostrilled rather than patrician, mouth small and 
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rather heavy-lipped, the chin rather too square and 
solidly set for a woman — yet all combining to 
make a countenance of great charm, a charm which 
was not lessened by her well-tanned skin. For 
Frederika was athletic. Her golf was impeccable, 
her tennis attested by a row of trophies upon the 
mantelpiece of her room — she could hold her 
own with any man on a cross-country hunt. Her 
skill at bridge was marked; she had rather more 
than an average knowledge of the good and bad 
in books and pictures and music. In full — Fred- 
erika Bahman was a pretty, full-blown American 
girl. There were plenty of smart young men out 
in Cleveland to attest that. 

Harry had seen her on the occasion of the first 
evening out. She had walked in to dinner on the 
arm of her father, of whom it may be said in a 
general word that he resembled a German baron 
or a retired officer from the Kaiser's army, and 
there had been a little craning of necks even from 
the seasoned folk among the Mauretania's passen- 
gers at first sight of the girl. And Harry Bush- 
nell, with his artist's inborn appreciation of beauty 
in its every form had nearly choked over his soup 
— despite his natural poise. In the next instant 
he had decided that he would find out who the girl 
was and make her acquaintance. He was natu- 
rally impulsive and he would go far to follow his 
impulses. 

The first was an easy matter and to be accom- 
plished through a little tactful bribing of stewards. 
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Of course, Harry Bushnell knew that random or 
broadcast acquaintanceships upon shipboard bad 
passed out of fashion. One could never be too 
sure of whom he met in such fashion and without 
vouchers. . . . But he was saved much trouble. 
A slip of a callow young man entered the salon a 
few minutes after the smasher and her father, and 
sitting down beside them entered at once into spir- 
ited conversation with both of them. Harry Bush- 
nell set his memory to tracing the callow young 
man. In an instant he placed him — young Bah- 
man from out Ohio way — Cleveland, that was it. 
Young Bahman had once been at a private school 
for boys up on the West Side — had been expelled 
from die school. Harry Bushnell, whose sense of 
justice was even keener than it usually is within 
the minds of boarding-school boys, had felt that 
Bahman had been the victim of a rigged plot. 
A long time after the boy had gone, he had evi- 
dence of it. Here was the opportunity. He 
would speak to Bahman's father — his intuition 
was leading him with its usual directness straight 
to the mark — and set the boy right on the matter. 
Harry felt that he was about to play the role of 
Good Samaritan. His sense of humor had been 
left tucked away and forgotten in his stateroom 
berth. 

At a convenient moment after dinner had be- 
come a memory, he edged over toward the Bah- 
mans. He had made no mistake and there was a 
muttering of introductions almost before he real- 
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ized quite what he was doing. The older man 
was gazing sharply at the newcomer out from un- 
der his shaggy white eyebrows. 

" I'm glad to meet you, Mr. Bahman," said 
Harry in the frank outspoken way that Gertrude 
had always loved in him. " I felt that I owed it 
to Fritz to set that interscholastic affair straight 
with his folks. He was done a great injustice in 
the whole matter." 

"Umph. What's that?" grunted Bahman — 
with another sharp look of his black, black 
eyes. His son reddened. He did not know what 
was to come next. He had thought that matter 
of his boarding-school days' unpleasant history 
completely forgotten. 

He knew in the next moment. Harry Bushnell 
did not leave him guessing much longer but 
brought him, freshly reddened to an embarrassed 
stammering out of thanks. The elder Bahman 
was pleased, distinctly pleased. The details of the 
interscholastic matter are not worth recounting 
here, but it is enough to say that some suspicions 
that had never quite passed out of the old man's 
mind as to his son's conduct at preparatory school 
were forever set at rest and because of Harry 
Bushnell's straightforward statement. There 
were some features of the affair that had reflected 
none too great credit upon him but he had not 
thought of himself in the matter. That was not 
his way. . . . The elder Bahman thawed dis- 
tinctly. And the impassive face of his daughter 
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lightened. Into her great soft brown eyes there 
came a glance of friendliness. 

" Now that bygones are bygones," said she, 
" can we not move into the lounge and become a 
bit better acquainted? " 

She, too, had been studying Harry Bushnell, 
under eyebrows that had been a distinct inheritance 
from her father. She liked the looks of this 
young man from New York — slim, upstanding, 
his face more finely chiseled than the young men 
who came from the Middle West, but still expres- 
sive of great determination. He wore his well- 
fitting clothes like a gentleman, he talked and acted 
like a gentleman — he was a gentleman. She was 
sure of that. And Frederika had liked the way 
in which, at risk of considerable embarrassment to 
himself, he had frankly set their mind at rest re- 
garding that rather nasty little upset of Fritz's 
boarding-school days. Still she was content to let 
her father draw him out. 

Frederick Bahman was an outspoken man — 
descended from Lutheran Germans who had come 
from the Rhenish country within sixty years. He 
had the habit of great frankness, although years 
of association with men had brought a bit of sof- 
tened edge to his early hluntness. He drew Harry 
Bushnell's plans from him — Paris, the art-school, 
the mastery of canvas. 

" I'm interested in artists myself," he said 
slowly, and Frederika wondered if her daddy 
would tell of that newest Corot that he had just 
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captured from a Fifth Avenue dealer for his great 
new house on Euclid Heights. She was not left in 
wonderment very long. " I used to be a sort of 
artist myself," he added. 

" Painter? " ventured Harry Bushnell. 

" Yes — painter." 

" What school ? " demanded Harry Bushnell, 
unthinkingly. 

" Three schools — and hundreds of hotises," 
he said, *^ although I was better known as a sign- 
painter." Frederika felt that she could have de- 
voured her father that very moment; she could 
have put her burning cheeks into her hands, but he 
continued : ** Still you can see the houses I painted 
all over Cleveland. YouVe been in Cleveland? " 

Harry Bushnell, quickly conscious of the girl's 
embarrassment, said that he had — three years be- 
fore. He was hopeful that he might give a new 
turn to the talk. He spoke of playing golf up at 
the Euclid Heights Club. And he had enjoyed 
that fashionable new hotel — the Cuyahoga. 

" They took good care of you at the Cuya- 
hoga ? " demanded the older man. 

" First-rate, it's a bully house. We've nothing 
better in New York." 

" I'm glad you like it," said Frederick Bahman. 
" I built it. I meant it to be a sort of monument 



to me." 



Now the truth was out and Harry Bushnell was 
remembering that young Fritz's father was a con- 
tractor. Only he must have done pretty well to 
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own a hotel like the Cuyahoga — costing all of a 
million or two in itself. . . . And all the time 
they chatted impereonally — an hour or more 
which was extensive for first introduction — Fritz 
was recalling; what he knew of Harry Bushnell. 
Rika would be demanding it of him afterwards — 
she always did. He remembered that young Bush- 
nell came of a whacking New York family. Mrs. 
Jarvis Williams — the Mrs. Jarvis Williams, of 
course — was his aunt, or was it his grandmother. 
Anyhow, he was a likely fellow and up at the 
school he was counted as a social acquisition for 
its catalogue. 

The Mauretania was prompt at Fishguard, al- 
though Harry BushncU would have welcomed any 
delay. Still nothing in particular about that mat- 
tered to him, for the Bahmans were going to Paris 
— for a time at least. Frederick Bahman had all 
the contempt of inborn German prejudice against 
the French and their great city, but Frederick 
Bahman only imagined that he controlled his own 
family. He might lock his fat check-books up in 
his strong-boxes but what were check-books when 
his girl — his own flesh and blood if you please — 
could come stealing to him and with the warmth 
and affection of a girlish kiss could unlock his 
every secret? 

Frederika had decided that she would go tt' 
Paris. That settled the matter. She liked Harry 
Bushnell, liked him immensely and from the begin- 
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ning. He was a New Yorker and he was differ- 
ent from the Cleveland men. Now Cleveland is 
barely a night's ride distant from New York. It 
is a great city, the sixth city of the Union, and it 
has a culture of which it may well be proud. But 
the young men that Frederick Bahman knew in 
Cleveland — the fine young men of the town, were 
of a different sort. They were shrewd and they 
were successful but they were making their money 
and reputation in sordid things — in the welding 
of steel, or in the commerce of the upper lakes, to 
make single instances. Of course, there is ro- 
mance in the bringing of ore by great fleets of 
ugly freighters and there are real pictures in the 
bum of a furnace, but the men who controlled 
them were not apt to see these. Frederika wished 
that they might, little realizing that you cannot 
forge a dividend-getter from a poet. 

So Harry Bushnell, whimsical, exact, energetic, 
handsome Harry Bushnell, had made strong ap- 
peal to her. She loved the enthusiasm that he 
showed about Paris and what the gray old city was 
to mean to his own work in his profession, al- 
though it must be admitted that she had done her 
own part toward the hot-housing of that enthu- 
siasm. 

For what of the appeal of this splendid girl 
from Cleveland to Harry Bushnell? At first, he 
had let his impulsive heart laugh at his reasoning 
mind and say that he had liked the girl because she 
was handsome — beautiful was the word he fi- 
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nally began to use. And then when the reasoning 
mind, dangerously like conscience, had prodded 
him anew he had whispered something to it of 
camaraderie. Could not a reasoning mind ever 
understand the meaning of a camaraderie between 
a man and a woman ? But the reasoning mind had 
merely returned to the onslaught by asking what of 
Gertrude? 

What of Gertrude? That was it. He might 
walk the decks of the great Mauretania night after 
night with this fine new girl, leaning heavily upon 
his arm, might stand at the ship's edge and see the 
big yellow moon come up over the edge of the sea 
and grow silver and on high — warm, happy hours 
every one of them, but when Frederika was gone 
and he was alone in his stateroom once again the 
reasoning mind would be sure to say once more: 
What of Gertrude? 

What of Gertrude? Harry Bushnell began to 
resent the chiding of his reasoning mind. Per- 
haps, after all, it was most unreasoning. But it 
was at least persistent. It kept at him, that night 
after their showy supper at the Savoy — the first 
evening that he had ever been within a stuffy Lon- 
don theater, it was at him constantly during the 
mad tittle, glad little excursions that they were 
taking in the stolid British town. . . . Confound 
his conscience. Well, what of Gertrude? Harry 
Bushnell began to grow angry. When he was 
very angry he began making comparisons be- 
tween the girl that he had known all the long years 
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and this superb woman from Cleveland who had 
just come within the narrow confines of his life. 
What of Gertrude? Why did not Gertrude play 
golf and tennis, ride to hounds, burn that pallid 
skin of hers into a fine brown like Frederika's? It 
was a pity that Gertrude had to wear those heavy- 
lensed eye-glasses; would have to wear them until 
the end of her days. If Gertrude was less bookish 
and more human. If Gertrude would — 

And at about that time Harry Bushnell would 
check himself. His reasoning mind could some- 
times rise to anger — thank God for that. It 
could ask him about the strong animal spirits of 
the new girl and the calm understanding of the 
old. Was not Frederika's knowledge of pictures, 
that she seemed so anxious to display at all times, 
rather superficial after all? Gertrude could criti- 
cise and discuss pictures like a sharp-nosed and 
money-paring dealer. She knew color-values, for 
she had that intangible thing that the painter 
knows as color-sense. She knew composition 
strength and composition weakness and it was a de- 
light to study a picture with her — all of its im- 
perfections and its strong points. And if Ger- 
trude was self-contained and sometimes very, very 
quiet, she was very wise and at times witty withal. 
... It was all very hard to decide, and you must 
remember that Harry Bushnell did not then have 
the power of moral concentration. 

And when they were in Paris he found himself 
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the more and more attracted by this splendid ani- 
mal type of girt — Frederika Bahman. She, too, 
had die talent of dress and used that talent to her 
own best advantage. She wore distinctive clothes 
and wore them with a fine grace that fascinated 
him completely. It was easy to swing through the 
streets of Paris with such a girl as this and it is 
probable that if Fredcrika's father had not finally 
exploded and said that he would not stay another 
day with the garlic eaters, Harry would never 
have settled down to the serious business for which 
he had come to Paris. 

Of course, you could not have expected a. high- 
strung, impulsive and appreciative fellow to bury 
himself the first instant of his arrival in some dingy 
old atelier. In fact, no sooner had he been en- 
tered at a studio before there was a fine group of 
fellows to meet — Tom Harris, from St. Louis, 
one or two other Americans, two men from Cam- 
bridge, a Scotchman who talked like Harry 
Lauder — even some girls, of one sort or another. 
Those fellows, filled with life and spirit, the good 
times that they planned to come tumbling on one 
another's heels — it was hard for Harry Bushnell 
to find the time to write two girls. For now there 
were letters from Frederika helping her father 
wander through the beloved Fatherland, as well 
as the letters from Gertrude. And if the truth 
must be told and frankly told, the letters for Fred- 
erika were frequenriy the longer. It was some- 
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times an effort to write Gertrude's letters at all — 
there were times when the steamer-mail was com- 
pletely missed and Harry's reasoning mind grew 
a little tired of its unappreciated efforts at well-do- 
ing. 

• •••••• 

And so it was that summer swept into the 
autumn and the autumn into early winter. The 
Bahmans remained in Europe. They seemed in 
no hurry to return — and for good reason. The 
younger generation was satisfied with the new 
lands, new experiences, while even Frederick Bah- 
man, his Cleveland affairs in tidy order, was con- 
tent to remain indefinitely in and about his beloved 
Germany. Fritz was having an immense time — 
even Paris was not too big for Harry Bushnell fo 
hear, indirectly, of some of his adventures. And 
as for Fredcrika, she was still fascinated by the 
painter. She kept inventing excuses to run to 
Paris so that he might be with her. 

How about Harry BushnelFs painting? There 
is no need for you to ask that question. No young 
man is big enough to swing an affair with an im- 
pressionable girl close at hand and one with as 
dear and as delightful a creature as Gertrude, 
overseas, and give any attention to his work. He 
was making a sad mess of it. The little group 
with whom he constantly associated were laughing 
in their sleeves at him; he had been reprimanded 
once or twice at the atelier for his lack of at- 
tention to his work. And the pictures that he was 
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turning out were worse than daubs — views of the 
Seine, of the Gardens of the Tuileries — pictures 
that were not worth the canvas they ruined. 
Some day Mrs. Jarvis Williams would be demand- 
ing that he send her a picture — she was a keen old 
lady who always wanted to see what she was get- 
ting for her investments. He had planned to sur- 
prise her with one before he had been in Paris six 
weeks and at the end of six months he had not pro- 
duced anything worthy of his earlier training or of 
his growing powers. It was disgusting and there 
were times when he hated it all. There were 
times when Gertrude's letters — filled with ani- 
mate detail of their wonderful new enterprise, her 
pages fairly glittering with her personality and giv- 
ing him a keen insight not only into the sleepy 
little town within which fate had cast her, but into 
the depths of her own great soul and mind — filled 
him with conflicting emotions, a real joy and then 
a contempt for the double role he seemed to be 
playing. Sometimes he buried such self-contempt 
in writing to her — tumbling his very soul into 
words and phrases and whole burning paragraphs 
— making letters that Gertrude carried with her 
for whole days at a time. 

And then Frcderika Bahman would come run- 
ning back to Paris — on some trivial excuse or 
other — and Gertrude would suffer. There would 
be glorious excursions of[ into France in the glory 
of the springtime — and Harry BushneU's work 
would suffer. He would make attempts to paint 
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on some of these excursions, but they were desul- 
tory. The results were ludicrous and he knew it. 
But Frederika did not care. She said as much. 
And he knew then what she meant. She meant 
that if he married her he would have no need of 
painting. 

The first time that thought came to him the 
perspiration stood upon his brow. It was a little 
shock even on the second time. But by the third 
time he was coolly calculating. It began to look 
as if Harry Bushnell was about to take matters into 
his own hands — Mrs. Jarvis Williams or no Mrs. 
Jarvis Williams. But, nevertheless, when the next 
letter arrived from his grandmother, he hesitated 
for a full minute before breaking its seal. It 
came to him that instant how he was wasting her 
substance, the accounting that she would yet de- 
mand. 

In the next instant, however, he tore off the end 
of the envelope and dove into the old grande 
dame's letter, his jaws rather tightly set. He read 
a few lines and they relaxed. The furrows be- 
tween his eyebrows died away — his mouth eased. 
What was Mrs. Jarvis Williams saying: i 

". . . It has come to me that you are paying 
a good deal of attention in Paris to a Cleveland 
girl ". . . Harry had always sworn that his 
grandmother was a bom ruler. And no chief-of- 
police in any great capital of Europe could have 
exceeded her ability of finding just the right infor- 
mation at just the right dme. ... *' I have 
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looked her up. They are the right sort, even 
though he is what they call a self-made man. He 
made himself exceedingly well, Harry, and if you 
want the girl you have my blessing. It would 
seem a wise move." 

Harry Bushnell whistled — let the missive from 
across ^e ocean drop upon his table. The old 
lady — his Great Expectations he had sometimes 
laughingly said in speaking to Gertrude — was not 
only not going to make a row but she was actually 
urging him onl Where he had expected a fight 
he was getting assistance. It was quite too good 
to be true. And so he entered upon the chase for 
Frederika Bahman — if a chase you might really 
call it — with a renewed enthusiasm. And Ger- 
trude was in a fair way to be completely for- 
gotten. 

TTie hour for his decision came to pass on a 
night late in the spring. He had received a long 
letter from Gertrude — filled with enthusiasm over 
the many changes that they were making in their 
tavern — and it had brought him around with a 
square turn. Frederika had sent a little note upon 
its heels asking him to dine with them that even- 
ing and afterwards to see a new play. For once 
it fell a litde flat. He did not want to be with 
her — that evening at least His French was 
miserable and a whole evening in a stuffy little 
playhouse listening to unintelligible drama — well, 
it was quite too much and he almost persuaded 
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himself that the headache in which he begged off 
from that particular evening with the Bahmans 
was a real ailment, indeed. 

But hardly had the messenger departed with 
the note before Harry Bushnell was rather sorry 
that he had sent it. In those years of his life he 
surely did lack decision — it seemed to him even 
then to be his besetting sin. . . . He knew that 
he could not sit around the stuffy apartment th^t he 
shared with Tom Harris. And so, in a wildly un- 
settled mind, he dove into his evening clothes and 
made his way to the opera. 

It was a dull night there — in the interim be- 
tween the waning of interest on the part of the 
Parisians and the arrival of hosts of prosperous 
Americans. He had little difficulty in gaining a 
good seat, one that commanded an extensive view 
of the wonderful auditorium. He took his chair 
early and found some pleasure watching the audi- 
ence seat itself — wondering in his somewhat ro- 
mantic and dreaming fashion who this or that or 
the other could be and the dramas within their own 
lives. He could already tell real Parisians from 
the French folk of the departments, Russians, 
tight-fisted Englishmen, his own countrymen and 
women. It was a little party of these last, not far 
distant from him, that attracted his attention for a 
moment. There were four in the party — a man 
and his wife, evidently their son and daughter 
with him. It was the girl who caught Harry 
BushnelPs eyes, held them riveted for an instant 
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" Gertrude I " he said, in half-exdamation, half 
in whisper. 

The girl was slipping her black velvet evening 
wrap oS her shoulders. She gave her profile to 
him, its white skin clearly showing against the 
shadows of an overhanging mezzanine. He 
gripped the arras of his chair rigidly — it seemed 
for an instant as if he could hardly breathe. TTie 
resemblance I The g^rl wore her black hair piled 
high upon her head, as Gertrude had sometimes 
worn it; she held her head high, as Gertrude held 
her head; there was that long line of exquisite 
curve from ear to shoulder-tip — like Gertrude's. 
She even wore glasses — not heavy-tensed affairs 
such as Gertrude always wore, but enough alike 
to heighten the resemblance. . . . 

He cursed the conventions of society that made 
it impossible for him to go over to this other Ger- 
trude and speak to her and then he laughed at his 
own idiocy. One spoken note and the illusion 
would have been lost. But as it was the illusion 
was perfect — and Harry Bushnell was heart-sick. 
For him there was no drama upon that brilliant 
stage. The drama waged within his own soul. 
The American girl gazed at the actors upon that 
stage and Harry Bushnell gazed — at the Ameri- 
can girl. Tumult raged within him. He was 
three thousand miles away from the opera — back 
again in New York, and Gertrude — his own Ger- 
trude, for ever and for always his own Gertrude 
— walked beside him- — Gertrude the most com- 
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panionable woman that he had ever known, that 
he would ever know. . . . 

He left the opera before the last curtain, with 
a final look at the strange girl that was comfort to 
his soul and walked briskly to his apartment — 
not a mile distant. Harris was there, with two or 
three cronies. They greeted him enthusiastically. 
Men liked him. He was truly a man's man. 

" Well, old top," laughed the future Corot from 
the Lindell Boulevard in St. Louis. '' It's an old- 
fashioned whiskey cocktail for yours to-night. 
Look as if you'd had a chill." 

Harry shook his head. 

" No, no," he answered awkwardly. " No 
chill — no drink to-night. Some other time," and 
started for his own room. Tom Harris was close 
to his sleeve the next instant. 

" What's up ? " he demanded, not unkindly. 

"Nothing — nothing at all — except, perhaps 
a rather beastly headache." 

He shook Tom Harris off and went back to his 
own room stammering something about having a 
letter to write. Harris continued to worry. He 
was glad when the rest of the crowd left. The 
door had hardly slammed upon the last of them 
before he stole softly to Harry Bushnell's room. 
He stood in the door of that room for ninety sec- 
onds, before he spoke. . . . 

Harry in shirt-sleeves was pouring out his soul 
in a letter — once again tumbling out his very soul 
into words and phrases and whole burning sen- 
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fences — making a letter that Gertrude was to 
remember until the end of her days. Around 
him were his belongings in delightful confusion; 
here upon the floor a portmanteau opened and half 
filled, there a litde cone of torn paper — letters 
probably • — beyond these hts field easel, knocked 
down and packed as if for a nocturnal expedition 
off into the streets of Paris. ... It was all very 
puzzHng to Tom Harris. Bushnell had tost the 
ashen look that had enmasked him when he had en- 
tered their quarters, he was quite himself again — 
only writing for dear life as if it was a matter of 
life and death. . . . Tom Harris coughed. 
Harry Bushnell looked up quickly, almost guiltily, 
began hastily gathering up the sheets of the letter 
he had written. As he reached for them he talked 
to his big friend from St. Louis in his impul^ve 
way, but rather more nervously than usual. 

" You told me of some bully stuff just waiting a 
painter, off beyond — " he chattered, with a mere 
pretense of easy nonchalance. " And a bully inn. 
What was it — the Gilded Scarecrow? Point the 
road." 

Tom Harris collected his wits. 

" Lion d'Or," he laughed. " It's good — in 
season. The season hasn't even begun. That's 
an August place. And you- — " 

" Am going to it with the coming of the dawn. 
I'm restless, old man, and I'm off. Don't oppose 
me. Send my mail on after me, and if you delay 
any American letters I'll damn your soul through 
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purgatory. As for the rest — the foreign brood 

— you can throw those into the wastebasket/' 
His eyes fell involuntarily upon the torn letters 

at his feet. Tom Harris did not understand. He 
had known about Frederika and not about Ger- 
trude. But he only said : 

" Of course. Til not oppose you. I'll 
straighten out matters for you." 

But as he went through the hall to his own 
room he kept looking back, as if he would have 
asked more of Harry Bushnell. 

Sometime in the early May dawn, a painter, his 
heavy duiHe bundled over his shoulders, walked 
out through one of the gates of Paris. His let- 
ter — his long letter to go over the sea to Amer- 
ica — had been finished and posted. His heart 
was quite at rest. . . . He had thought in one 
impulsive moment of hurrying home to his native 
land to her. It would have been quite possible. 
He could have made a connection at Cherbourg 
this very day with a westbound steamer out of 
Southampton. . . . But then second thought had 
stopped such impulse. He could not return now 

— empty-handed — and after a whole winter spent 
in Paris. What would Gertrude say to that? 
Harry Bushnell well knew what she would think, 
at any rate. . . . He dismissed the thought 
of America, and decided to trudge off into the 
open fields of France, in search of a real picture. 
No matter what, no matter where — in the morn- 
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ing he would reach the litde Golden Lion and in 
the fields beyond he would set up his easel and he 
would paint — how he would paint, with the 
thought of Gertrude in his heart. And when he 
did return to her it would be frith a picture that he 
could place before her feet as wordiy of his best 
endeavors. 



CHAPTER XV 

ALL the winter that Harry Bushnell was 
having his first glimpse of the wonders of 
Paris, and late into the spring, the car- 
penters and the painters invaded the old Union 
House at Oldtown. Joel Paddleford had the ex- 
quisite pleasure of seeing his money going out — 
three and four and five hundred dollars at a time. 
But he was not wasting it. His Gertrude took 
good care as to that. Her father had already de- 
cided that had she been born to trousers, instead of 
petticoats, she would have long since come to the 
command of one of the big metropolitan hotels in 
New York. Now he wondered if she would not 
have made a fine architect. She stood for long 
hours over young Harris Fremont, Oldtown's most 
rising young architect, and the carpenters, direct- 
ing them as to every detail of their work. They 
quickly caught her enthusiasm. Harris Fremont 
nearly caught something else. There was some- 
thing so real, so vital, so immensely human and 
lovable about Gertrude that he found himself 
inventing little trivial excuses upon which he might 
go to her — until she began fairly to doubt the 
ability of Oldtown's rising young architect. But 
he did not doubt her ability. He said to himself 
that it was manlike, while Gertrude, herself, re- 
rnained the most womanlike girl whom he had 
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ever met. . . . But try as he might, there was 
an unseen barrier he might not pass. He would 
come to her, with other trivial questions about the 
remodeling of the hotel upon his tongue, but 
merely as the preface to more important questions 
— and she would take the wind out of his sails 
every time. 

" I have a perfectly darling plan, Mr. Fre- 
mont," she would laugh at him. " I've been ex- 
ploring again, along the north wall of the old 
parlor. There's a wonderful fireplace in there — 
Uncle Micajah in one of his streaks of economy 
must have walled it up. He fell a victim to 
art in its worst age • — the early Victorian." 

And before the rattled Harris Fremont could 
relay his plans for getting down to serious busi- 
ness, she was at him again. 

" Now do draw me a fine mantel for that fire- 
place — something long and low, broad and gen- 
erous. Make it in lovely simplicity and when you 
are done we will place two of the brisk little Hes- 
sian soldiers in front of it, for fire-dogs — what 
a capital idea it was for these patriots up here, 
when their little town had once been sacked and 
burned by those very Hessians, to put their iron 
prototype to life-long sentence of holding up the 
blazing embers." 

And she might have almost divined the deep 
purpose of the architect, for again she was racing 
forward. 

" A generouj and lovely mantel, Mr. Fremont, 
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as generous and as lovely as the new tavern that 
we are building out of the old. We'll put a five- 
foot hickory log in it of a winter's night and let 
it blaze upon the ash-bank. We'll hang a long 
gilt Colonial mirror above it and when we are 
done — there in our best room will be the key- 
note of the hospitality of a hotel that is more a 
home than a tavern — " 

And Joel Paddleford passing them, quite un- 
seen, saw that Gertrude's face was flushed with 
her new enthusiasm as she sat beside the architect, 
her long back bent into a graceful curve, her 
simply coiled head of smooth, black hair close be- 
side his. He could not help but think again of 
the — change within a few brief months — from a 
self-contained, taciturn, indifferent girl who always 
preferred to be alone, to the new Gertrude, re- 
liant, happy, resourceful. . . . And then he 
wondered if it were to be this snip of a young 
architect after all. . . . But then he corrected 
himself, thinking that if his girl was happy — 
what mattered how flushed young Harris Fre- 
mont's face became — he knew that these were 
the great years of Gertrude's life and that he was 
robbing her of many of their best hours — with 
all these miserable details of a country hotel. 
Again, poor Joel! How little did he really un- 
derstand of the love situations within his own 

family. . . . 

• •••••• 

They pulled down and they builded up — and 
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still Harris Fremont, not ordinarily self-possessed) 
was forced to keep his peace. . . . They cut 
broad and generous arches between the public 
rooms of their hotel and that winter they gave 
several tons of discarded and worn-out furniture 
— the worthless and meaningless styles of that so- 
called Victorian period — to the local branch of 
the Salvation Army. There were a few really old 
pieces downstairs in their hotel and to these Ger- 
trude clung tenaciously. Harris Fremont had 
found her an old-fashioned upholsterer in the old- 
fashioned town and it was astonishing what an old- 
fashioned upholsterer in an old-fashioned town 
could do with old-fashioned furniture once Ger- 
trude had enthused him with the fine details of 
her plans. . . . Between times she ran to New 
York and bought new pieces, always cautiously, 
for she was a careful girl by nature and she loved 
her daddy far too much not to have a real re- 
gard for his rather slender purse. She always 
bought well, and the furniture salesmen in town 
were astonished at her knowledge of correct 
woods and styles. For the light in Gertrude's 
rooms had burned late winter's night after mn- 
ter's night that year as the girl delved deep into 
every sort of book that would give her informa- 
tion as to the correct furnishings of their tavern. 
She was a girl who never did things by halves and 
there was rarely a night when she finally crept 
into bed and turned out the lamp until she was 
compelled to it by the refusal of her overworked 
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eyes to stand the strain a minute longer. 

Her eyes were beginning to bother her more 
than they had ever bothered her before and she 
was able to save her father worry only by saying 
that the dazzling snow-blankets of Oldtown were 
proving a little too much for them, as she bundled 
herself into a tight-fitting dark green veil before 
venturing outdoors at midday. But before the 
end of February had come she had hurried to 
New York once again — ostensibly to buy a set 
of wicker-furniture for their parlor in sunmier- 
time, but really to consult with Dr. Oswelt, her 
fat and stuffy litde oculist. 

For Gertrude was scared — for the first time in 
her life, she was badly scared. Near-sightedness 
she had merely taken as a necessary evil that came 
to a good many persons' lives, but there was a 
worse thing. . . . She could not even bear to 
think of the word, let alone mention it, but she 
could never forget an old woman who sold morn- 
ing papers in a little hut over in Third Avenue — 
a woman whose eyes had been seared and closed 
for many years and whose nervous bent fingers 
were imperfect substitutes. No wonder Gertrude 
was scared. 

Oswelt had given her little help. He was a 
brutish sort of skilled fellow, who had acquired an 
ugly notion at Heidelberg of letting a patient know 
the very worst that confronted him and what he 
had breathed in Gertrude's ear as she stood be- 
side him in his consulting room had given her no 
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comfort. Instead she had returned to Oldtown 
with a pair of blue-black lenses fastened over the 
indispensable spectacles which she had long used 
for work-a-day hours. She had tried to force a 
laugh as she told her father that she was now 
ready to defy the combined forces of old Sol and 
King Snow. But if Joel Paddleford, or even 
Caroline, had only been a little more discerning 
he would have seen that Gertrude did not remove 
her big black spectacles at dusk or when she ven- 
tured out on dark and rainy days. And it was 
Cynthia who first realized diat she was clinging 
to them after spring was come and the snow was 
gone and Mrs. Rivington Lawrence ready to hold 
her annual reception. . . . 

This is anticipation. Before Gertrude had gone 
to Oswelt and he had practiced his professional 
brutishness upon her, the greater part of the ar- 
tisans' work upon the tavern had been finished. 
When the last of the painters and the carpenters 
were gone from within, it seemed as if an Aladdin 
had dwelt there for a little time. It was spick and 
span in the ostentatious cleanliness of fresh paint. 
Forbidding closed doors had given way to wide 
arches everywhere on the ground floor — there 
were vistas here and there of what seemed more 
like a fine private home than a hotel, as most 
Americans know hotels. A narrow and uncom- 
promising flight of steps had given way to a turn- 
ing stairway, which Harris Fremont had edged 
with a delicate Colonial white and mahogany hand- 
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rail in a way which made Gertrude proclaim him 
more than half a genius. There were low, com- 
fortable, roomy chairs everywhere — the quaint, 
old-fashioned pictures and hangings, chosen to- 
gether by Gertrude and Joel with almost infinite 
care, took a sympathetic traveler back more than 
a hundred years. . . . They had fitted their tav- 
ern into the legendary history of Oldtown. You 
will remember that tradition said that the British 
had once burned the village; with its brisk 
wharves, its hustling ship-yards and its sturdy 
little high-roofed, two-story houses of red-brick, 
Oldtown offered an ideal setting for such an old- 
fashioned tavern. . . . And the old-fashioned 
tavern had finally been given a new name. 

" Union House," Gertrude had read slowly 
from one of Micajah's old letter-heads as she 
stood with Joel one day, surveying their final tri- 
umph over the turmoil and the toil of carpenters 
and of painters. *' I do not think that there is 
very much poetry or sense in * Union House.* " 

" What's in a name — " he began. 

She interrupted him. 

" Everything, dear," she said firmly. " The 
Union House has not enjoyed a very good name. 
Among some fairly unbiased citizens it has enjoyed 
rather a bad name — not an awfully bad name, 
but a sort of churlish reputation for neglecting hos- 
pitality towards its patrons. Let's wipe the slate 
clean — " 

"AndcaUit— " 
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" The Green Tree Inn, after its lovely com- 
panion of the long years there at the front cor- 
ner," she said, in the sudden enthusiasm of the 
moment. 

Her enthusiasm must have been over conta- 
gious; for within the hour Joel had consented to 
die momentous change and was telephoning to the 
printer and sign-painter while Gertrude was seated 
in her own little sanctum writing to Harry Bush- 
nell. 

". . . Now we have our slate clean," she 
wrote, " and when you can you must come here 
to us and paint us a really wonderful sign, just 
such a sign as must still brisde all over the older 
England, just such a sign as must swing in a high 
white post by our horse-block and make wavering 
motorists finally come to our hospitality. . . .*' 
It was before that ivretched visit to Dr. Oswelt 
and she could write freely, although never a syll- 
able of the great fear that was beginning to sit 
before her. 

". . . We have reserved our best efforts for 
our dining-room," she told him, " and for good 
reason. It is generally and almost invariably de- 
pressing. You remember how those pedantic 
gentlemen who used to write our books on physi- 
ology used to urge again and again the necessity 
of a cheerful dining-room. That's why we started 
to make our broad, roomy place all of that. First 
we tore it all asunder, ripping off the steel ceil- 
ing, with its meaningless decorative patterns that 
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had been one of Uncle Micajah's boasts at this 
hotel. Then we tore down the brick wall at the 
far end of the room — and we had a view 
through the opening of the big back-yard of the 
tavern, in which its laundry had been hung for 
whole generations. But our back-yard is to be 
something more. A neatly respectable brick wall, 
of old-fashioned proportions, shuts ofiF a small part 
of it, to the necessities of the kitchen and the 
laundry. The rest we are going to make into a 
garden — not a pretentious garden, but a smooth 
open stretch of lawn, bordered by vines, high 
bushes and in front of them riotously bril- 
liant beds of old-fashioned posies. A sun-dial 
is going to lift its head at the rear of the 
lawn, and over that greensward we will place 
two or three brightly colored umbrella awnings 
with big wicker tables underneath them. From 
a dreary and desolate back-yard, watch the Pad- 
dlefords achieve a veritable oasis in the heart of 
this old-fashioned town. . . . You must come 
just as soon as you can, dear, to see our home, 
our lovely old town, and your own Ger- 
trude." 

That was all there was to it — never one word 
of her vexatious troubles with her eyes, for she 
was not a girl who would have told him that she 
was troubled — not him of all men. 

" You must bring your Harry back here right 
away," Cynthia had laughed to her a few days 
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later. " I want htm here in time for Mrs. Riv- 
ington Lawrence's dance." 

Gertrude opened her eyes wide at that. Mrs. 
Rivington Lawrence's dance was the one sodal 
mountain of Oldtown. It was more than a moun- 
tain; it was a standard, a coldly impersonal 
thing by which one stood or fell among the Old- 
town elect. To be invited to that more than select 
function was rather more than any resident of 
the precise littie town could hope within a dozen 
years of residence there. To reach the goal 
within half a dozen years was a feat that climbers 
had attempted by buying their way through 
church and charitable circles, in which the stately 
Mrs. Rivington moved with oppressive dignity. 
It was said in the town that the First church par- 
sonage had been given by one of these, who, after 
the investment had failed to reach the high place, 
had fled incontinently from the town. Cynthia 
Paddleford — silly, trivial, pretty little Cynthia 
— had accomplished within a single year and en- 
tirely unassisted, what others had tried for many 
years and who with powerful assistance had only 
failed uhimately. 

For Mrs. Rivington Lawrence had called of an 
afternoon on Mrs. Joel Paddleford, and Cynthia, 
adroitly chancing to be in, had been given a pre- 
invitation by word of mouth. What heroic meas- 
ures Meredith Lawrence had adopted in the 
bosom of his family she would never know. The 
rabbit incident had been used at the right mo- 
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ment by Meredith with deadly effect. Even Mrs. 
Rivington Lawrence had to admit that a girl who 
would decline a glass of Pilsener with a rabbit in 
a grill-room had much in her favor, even though 
she did incline to hats that were entirely too large 
and skirts entirely too short and too scant. And 
so Cynthia had won her first victory in the house 
of Lawrence and against odds which her unthink- 
ing soul could hardly have comprehended. 

" I do hope that he comes," urged Cynthia. 
" It is going to be a simply lovely dance." 

But Gertrude shook her head despairingly. 

" He will never leave Paris in the spring," she 
said. " I know him far too well for that." 

" Then you'll come, yourself, to the reception," 
urged her younger sister. " We'll have a man 
for you. Meredith says there's a lot of them 
waiting for you. There's young Harris Fremont, 
the architect — " 

" What do you know about him? " Interrupted 
Gertrude quickly. 

*' I think that you have made an awful hit, big 
sister. He's a tremendously nice fellow and these 
Oldtown girls have quite set him up as a beau 
ideal — why, I think next to Meredith he's the — " 

Cynthia interrupted herself. With a rare in- 
tuition she saw that she was not only boring Ger- 
trude but that she was fast drifting from the point. 

" You will come to the dance, anyway," she 
urged. " We will surely find — some nice man 
— for you." 
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But the black crowned head still shook in reso- 
lute negative. 

" No, dear; it's awfully kind of you — " 

Cynthia began to pout. 

" There's no reason — " she began. 

" There is a reason — these," and Gertrude put 
the tips of her fingers upon her big black spec- 
tacles. 

" Oh, you can leave those off — just for that 
one night," said Cynthia, with her childish non- 
chalance. But the wealth of lusterless black hair 
only sank lower, unshaken in its resolution. . . . 
Cynthia dropped to her knees. A great light had 
broken in upon her. She put her hand under Ger- 
trude's long chin and lifted her sister's white face 
to her, gazed hopelessly into those expressionless 
black lenses. 

" Gertrude I " she cried. 

'* I cannot go without them for one single min- 
ute," said Gertrude and she buried her head on 
her little sister's shoulder. . . . Now it was Cyn- 
thia who had the fears, Gertrude the self-posses- 
sion and ^e courage. 

" Mother and dad must know," said Cynthia, 
now at the very point of tears. " We've been 
very stupid. We've never dreamed — Gertrude, 
dear." 

That " Gertrude, dear," set every nerve of the 
older girl's body a-ting^e. It was the first real af- 
fection that she had ever had from her younger 
sister. She caught up the young girl and kissed 
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her — again and again and again, while the gray 
eyes rained tears. 

" No, no, Cynthia, do not cry or do not tell the 
others," she said, in her low husky voice. " It is 
only a little thing — after a little while." 

" Only a little thing," caught up the other. " I 
don't see it a little thing when you have to wear 
those goggles morning, noon and night. Ger- 
trude, if you are not scared, I am. Are you afraid 
of going — " 

But Gertrude had clapped her long hand sud- 
denly over Cynthia's mouth. 

" You must not speak that word," she quickly 
commanded. ** I do not let myself even think of 
it." 

All the while there came to her the figure of 
the old newsdealer over in Third Avenue, but she 
would not have brought that figure to scared little 
Cynthia for worlds. Instead she sought to reas- 
sure her. 

" Dr. Oswelt has simply told me, * Rest,' and 
rest is what my blessed old eyes are getting this 
very moment. So you must promise not to tell 
mother or dad, scare them unnecessarily, and if 
you will promise, I will break down my resolution 
and go to the dance — horrid sight though I'll be. 
Still I think that Oldtown is growing fairly used 
to my goggles already," she added, with a weak 
attempt to force a laugh. 

Cynthia still half scared and confused by 
her irresolutions, promised. In an instant she 
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was planning for the pleasaoter side of life. 

'* You can wear your white velvet frock," she 
said ; " you must wear your velvet frock. It shows 
your back so well. Gertrude dear, I envy you 
your long back with its lovely slim line between the 
shoulder-blades.'* 

" Well, it's something to have a good-looking 
back," laughed Gertrude as she kissed her little 
sister and began letting down her black hair. 



CHAPTER XVI 

AFTER all was said and done Gertrude did 
not attend Mrs. Rivington Lawrence's 
social monument. She had pleaded that 
she was too tired and Cynthia had reluctantly ac- 
cepted that excuse. There was much truth in it. 
For Gertrude, grown accustomed after almost 
three months to the half-lights that her double- 
lensed spectacles granted her so grudgingly, could 
no more have kept away from the final perfections 
of the Green Tree Inn to make it ready for the 
heavy summer trade than she could have locked 
herself up among the cloistered nuns. . . . The 
dining-room was finally finished and to say that it 
satisfied its critical young chatelaine was to tell the 
entire story of its perfection. 

To come into it of a May morning, as Gertrude 
came Into it with Harris Fremont, with the sun- 
shine pouring through its muUioned windows, with 
its long French doors standing open and inviting 
to the garden, where Beasley, their stem old gar- 
dener toyed with his greatest love — the delicate 
and growing things that spring so brilliantly from 
the soil — it was quite enough to stir the soul of a 
poet. And who shall say that Harris Fremont's 
soul was not stirred? Her eyes must have seen it, 
for she began talking In her quick, low-throated 

way: 

aaS 
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" We're soon to begin serving breakfast on our 
brick terrace, Mr. Fremont. . . . Isn't it a tre- 
mendous innovation? Silas Whittier thinks it is 
no less than revolutionary. You should have seen 
the dear old soul, when I told him how we were 
going to serve meals on the hottest days on the ter- 
race and in our own sheltered garden, how we are 
going to have the sunshine streaming in here of a 
winter's day. 

" ' Ye've got to keep that dinin'-room dark,' 
said he, ' or ye'll be overrun with files.' You 
might have thought that he was trying to scare 
me, not knowing that I'm the most unscareable 
person in the world. I told him that we proposed 
to abohsh fiies at the Green Tree Inn. 

" ' Then ye'll have to tear down the bam,' said 
he. I told him that we would tear down the dirty 
old barn, and when he asked about the folks that 
stable their horses, I asked him if he had kept 
count of them this winter. He had not. I had. 
We housed just eight rigs belonging to our patrons 
in the course of one whole winter. There's no 
money in that and they had never even thought of 
taking a count of that sort. After that I had Silas 
Whittier silenced and it was only yesterday that he 
came to me, watched Beasley tinkering among his 
flowers here in the garden and said to mc : ' It's 
astonishin*, Miss Gertrude, how jus' a few flowers 
can brighten up a man's soul.' Silas Whittier is a 
real poet, Mr. Fremont." 

But before the architect could offer a single 
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word of comment she was telling him more of 
their plans. She surely must have seen a new de- 
termination come to his face, for she still kept to 
her pride — the new dining-room of the Green 
Tree Inn. 

" Now that we've been doomed to failure by all 
of our neighboring tavern-keepers for upsetting 
all the traditions of the hotel business in America, 
I can't, for the life of me, see how people have 
cooped themselves up in stuffy litde rooms for all 
their lives when God's sunshine and fresh air gives 
them so cheery a welcome to come into the open. 
That is why we are going to serve crisp breakfasts, 
with perfectly wonderful omelets, Mr. Fremont, 
on our terrace and underneath our striped um- 
brella awnings on the lawn — while at dusk our 
guests can come here for tea and for supper, for 
ices of an evening. Won't they covet these tables, 
Mr. Fremont? " 

But without giving him chance for full answer 
she was talking briskly at him, telling him again 
of her winter plans: 

" Think of our northern winters, our deliclously 
cold Oldtown winters, when these French doors 
must be tightly shut and doubly covered with 
glass, but while the sunshine is still filtering down 
Into this white and yellow room. We are going 
to tear down these summer hangings and in place 
we'll have a red, a warm and dominant red that 
will accent our Immaculately white woodwork. 
Father has promised me that there will be more 
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hickory logs to burn in our broad fireplace here. 
Think of yourself, Mr, Fremont, delving deep, of 
a winter's morning, into your sausage^cakes and 
your buckwheats to the snapping accompaniment 
of a burning hickory log I " 

But Harris Fremont was not thinking of eating 
at this time. He was thinking of a tall, lithe girl 
under whose perfect skin there had come the pink 
flush of full enthusiasm. He reached out and 
caught her hand, while she, in her astonishment, 
did not drag it away for almost a full minute. 

" I am thinking of the fresh air and the sun- 
shine this spring morning all the way up the State 
road. I've bushels of work piled up on my table 
— the new parson's house is away behind time — 
but I'll play hookey to it — if you'll come with 
me." 

He bad hit upon Gertrude's weak spot. You, 
yourself, can remember the joy that came to her 
in long tramps through New York. She had be- 
gun to tramp the old turnpikes for many miles 
round about Oldtown. She forgot her intuitive 
fear that Harris Fremont might do something 
rather foolish — perhaps something rather em- 
barrassing to a good friendship. To his invitation 
she put a challenge. 

" I'll make it to Shadds Mills and back," she 
said, in her most matter-of-fact way. 

" It's a good dozen miles," he stammered. 
" We could shorten it a bit though, by cutting over 
to the Valley railroad for the return." 
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'' I walked to Shadds Mills and back a dozen 
times last autumn and I never rode on the Vallej 
railroad in my life," she drawled, in a laughing 
fashion. " Of course — if you — " 

" I'm game," snapped Harris Fremont. " Fll 
be at your door-step in half an hour." 

And in half an hour they were off, Gertrude in 
her stout, tan, laced high-boots with her short 
khaki skirt and hat that made her seem almost a 
professional pedestrian to the architect's admiring 
eyes. And what a real walker she was I She 
held her head high and her hands lightly clasped 
behind her as she forged ahead in a way that made 
Harris Fremont both pant and admire. They 
slipped out from the quaint old town and into the 
soft dream country, the trees just budding into the 
radiant hope of still another perfect summer, the 
delicate wild-flowers running riot and abandoned 
over banks and across broad acres. They talked 
but little. It was not easy at such a pace. Some 
times a commonplace, sometimes one of Gertrude's 
rare smiles — Harris Fremont, manlike, chattered 
more or less aimlessly of himself. 

Such a pace could not keep up forever. There 
came a time — to the perspiring architect it 
seemed as if they must have gone a dozen milet 
when as a matter of fact he knew that it was but 
three and a half to the Hidden Spring — wher 
they halted by a giant rock in a deep glen that rar 
far back from the high-road. 

" Grub time," he said. 
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" You man," she laughed back at him despis- 
ingly. 

" Well, I've no intention of starving to deadi," 
he said frankly, and unrolled a Idt-bag he had 
brought with him. 

" Bacon and rolls — and some coffee — that's 
all I have." 

" A feast for a king." 

" A feast for a princess." 

She looked up quickly. But he was busying 
himself with cutting the bacon and defdy placing 
each delicate slice on a tendril of a piece of boug^. 
He had the country>bred boy's facility in these 
things. To live in the open seemed like second 
nature to the architect and Gertrude liked that in 
him. He had his fire going quickly, his coffee pot 
a-sizzle upon his broad stone, his bacon broiler 
thrust just the correct height over the fire. Ger- 
trude sat on a rock ledge, legs crossed, her clasped 
hands thrust over her knee in frank admiration of 
her escort. What real fun, this lark I All of her 
worries and her work over the remaking of her 
daddy's business seemed to fall away from her, 
she even forgot for the instant that incipient trag- 
edy that hung so constantly over her. She had 
found again the thing that came so rarely to her 
life — real companionship. Now that they were 
busied with a hundred things in Oldtown, her 
father could not spare her the time that he had 
given her during tjiat delicious season a year ago 
in New York — and this day as they sat at Ae 
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Hidden Spring she suddenly realized that she had 
missed something all this winter — the compan- 
ionship of one of her own age and sympathies. 
... It was good to look forward to other out- 
ings with this nice fellow, this clean-minded, keen- 
witted man. She must really compliment him on 
his skill. 

" I think that you — " 

" Don't talk, eat," he commanded as he thrust 
the long branch, redolent with the delicate odors 
of fresh-crisped bacon, under her nose. Then in 
half apology he added, '^ It will spoil if you do not 
eat it at once." 

And so saying, he took a thin slice of the bacon, 
himself, quickly thrust it into a roll and began 
eating, beatific joy showing itself at once upon his 
face. . . . And Gertrude, for once taking orders 
from another, ate, too. It was tremendously good. 
They were both healthy young animals and they 
ate every scrap of the bacon, every blessed roll, 
too. And then Gertrude began to get to her feet, 
for the next leg of their tramp. But he halted 
her, saying: 

" Just a little while before we go plugging up 
that dusty road — please." 

She yielded — sank to her feet. . . . He 
dropped down beside her. . . . For a few min- 
utes he chattered commonplaces. Then he came 
to business. 

" This is life," he said, simply, " and you arc 
making it life for me." 
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" Oh, don't, Mr. Fremont," she said. " Please 
don't." 

" There is no reason why I should not speak my 
mind, now," he said, quite easily by this time. 
" I have waited long enough for the chance. You 
are part of my life and I want to be part of yours. 
I want you to love me and to marry me. Do you 
understand?" 

" I understand," said Gertrude. She had com- 
posed herself by this time and spoke in a terrify- 
ing cold indifference, as she poked with a stick in 
the dirt at her feet ... He waited a moment. 

"And you won't? " 

" No, dear man, no," she said, with her posi- 
tiveness, but a bit more gently than before. 

"Why not?" 

" A million reasons — more or less." 

" One of them, please." 

She put her fingers to the rims of her black 
spectacles. 

" Here are two of them," she said. 

" For a little time," he laughed. " They are 
not permanent." 

"They are — permanent," said Gertrude, 
coolly, and he did not dream the effort it cost her. 
The smile died from his lips. For a moment he 
was silent, then: 

" Well, what of them? I cannot see what dif- 
ference they make to this situation. I could not 
care for you any the less because of them." 

She could have loved him for that — if her 
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thoughts had not been four thousand miles over- 
seas. 

'* There are still other reasons," she said, bor- 
edly as she struggled once again to her feet. 

'' I know," he said, *' there is another man in 
the reckoning." 

She climbed silently over the fence that hid the 
spring from the high-road. For an instant ^e 
stood poised against it, and he thought that he 
saw weariness in her face. 

" There is another man — " he began. " You 
do not deny it? " 

" I do not deny it." 

She turned back toward town — Shadds Mills 
was out of the question. He did not urge her to 
change her decision. . . . They were silent all 
the way that dusty three miles and a half back to 
the Inn. Gertrude plunged forward, her head 
thrust forward, her hands clasped behind her, as 
was her habit, but she saw nothing. Her heart 
was marking quick-step to her. The man, who, 
crushed and disappointed for the moment, trudged 
beside her, was not there. Her thoughts were 
far across the sea. She had committed herself. 
For the first time she had committed herself and in 
this first time she had admitted it not alone to her- 
self, but to another. ... At her door, he took 
a grave good-by of her, with a lingering shake of 
the head. 

** Good-by," she said and when she strove to 
think of other words to follow her tongue clove 
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to the roof of her mouth. She turned abruptly and 
went within. She felt that a real companionship 
had gone from her, at the very beginning. She 
wondered when again she would rest her eyes on 
Harris Fremont. 

So it was, after all, that she did not go to Mrs. 
Rivington Lawrence's wonderful party. Cynthia 
had made a Htde protest but that was really for- 
mality — as a matter of real fact the man that she 
had garnered for Gertrude had disappointed her. 
Perhaps he had been scared at Gertrude's big gog- 
gles. Gertrude was entirely satisfied and her ex- 
cuse about being too tired was too straightforward 
upon the face of it, for Cynthia to have raised any 
great protest. Gertrude was not disappointed. 
She had never held any desire to attend the affair 
and now — after her talk with Harris Fremont 

— she was rather more flustered than she would 
have admitted to anyone. . . . After Cynthia 
and her mother had gone she threw herself across 
the bed of her own little room in the comfortable 
fashion that was beginning to be habit to her and 
in that darkened place she thought it all over 
again — over and over again. 

. . , Harris Fremont was a nice fellow — un- 
mistakably. His social position in Oldtown was 
good and he seemed entirely capable of support- 
ing a wife. His tastes were congenial with hers 

— he was undoubtedly a good match for any girl. 
But he was not Harry Bushnell — and Gertrude 
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had committed herself that very day as to Harry 
Bushnell. Virtually she had said that she was 
engaged to him. Suppose that he — she laughed 
at the querulous suggestion. It was impossible. 
They were as good as engaged — which was the 
same as engaged anyway. ... In this circle her 
thoughts sped, again and again and again, until — 

There was a knock at the door. Gertrude 
jumped to her feet, slipped on her awkward spec- 
tacles, turned on the electricity and answered it. 
Patrick, the bell-hop, stood in the hall, shoving a 
yellow envelope toward her. 

" It looked important. Miss Gertrude," said 
Patrick, in half apology. ** So I took the risk o* 
bringin' it right to ye. Ye weren't asleep ? " 

" Oh, no,'* she said in thanking him, then slowly 
closed the door. She raised the letter — his let- 
ter — to her lips. She could never have needed it 
more than at that very moment. Thank God, that 
Harry had spoken to her then and there. 

She crossed the room and dropped at her little 
desk, upon which stood an electric reading light. 
Oswelt had forbidden her trying to read — above 
all things trying to read at night — but do you 
think that Gertrude would have waited until the 
coming of the dawn? After all she was only hu- 
man. . . . She caught up a kimono over her 
shoulders, turned on her reading lamp and bent 
low over the letter. . . . The old clock in the 
steeple of the white church near by tinkled off hour 
after hour, the square outside clattered with the 
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homeward roll of carriages from Mrs. Rivington 
Lawrence's reception, mother came bundling home 
to bed, Cynthia kissed Meredith there in their own 
little hall, cock-crow, the rumbling of milk-wagons 
— all those Httle signs that mark the coming of the 
day. Gertrude heard them not. She was fast 
asleep at her little desk, her head buried in her 
lovely arms, her lips close to the letter — his let- 
ter. Harris Fremont was forgotten. This was 
Harry Bushnell speaking to her from afar. 

It was the letter that he had written her on the 
morning that he had bundled up his duffle and 
started to go without the walls of Paris. It was 
the outpouring of his heart — and a very great 
comfort to Gertrude. 



CHAPTER XVII 

HARRY BUSHNELL'S letter was the last 
bit of reading that Gertrude was to ac- 
complish in many and many a long day. 
When she awoke the day was well bom — the sun 
was streaming down over her little desk — but her 
eyes, those lovely black eyes — it seemed as if the 
thick, black lenses of her goggles were at last no 
protection to her whatsoever. She slowly un- 
hooked them and bandaged her eyes ever and 
ever so tightly. She sent for Cynthia and made 
the little sister keep her secret well. It was not 
difficult for Cynthia to convince her mother that 
Gertrude had a bad headache and wanted to be 
alone. And Caroline, stupid faithful Caroline, 
had believed Cynthia and had started out for a 
meeting of a woman's society over at the white 
church — an eventful meeting it promised to be, 
because Mrs. Rivington Lawrence's reception was 
to be discussed in detail and all were to know just 
who were not invited and why they were not in- 
vited. . . . The next day Gertrude came back 
to her goggles and a vague sense of sight. And as 
soon as she was alone she pulled Harry Bushnell's 
lovely, glowing letter out of the folds of her dress. 
She wanted to read it again — again and again and 
again. But after two or three lines she gave it 

up. The overworked muscles of her eyes refused 

340 
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to respond to her needs. She let the letter slowly 
drop from her fingers. 

She knew now. She was walking on a narrow 
path — the path of waning sight — and close be- 
side that high-set path was a black abyss. She 
was slipping toward that black abyss — slipping 
helplessly. If Harry Bushnell had only been 
there to take her by the arm and steady her. She 
felt that she wanted him there. . . . She was 
slipping, fast slipping. Her eyes were steadily 
growing worse. It seemed to her as if alt of her 
fears were to be realized. To many folk and in 
many times it is ever that way. The thing which 
the human mind seems to fear the most, is the 
thing that slowly seems to overwhelm the human 
frame. And Gertrude, strong-minded, clear- 
hearted Gertrude, for the first time in her life was 
badly, badly scared. . . . She only waited an op- 
portunity to run again to Dr. Oswelt. 

In July she fled again to him — before he should 
start on his annual pilgrimage to his beloved father- 
land. . . . She had planned to run down to New 
York on a Saturday, but on Wednesday of that 
self-same week she caught a fast train into the 
city. . . . She was indeed scared, this Gertrude. 
For a fortnight her eyes had blurred every time 
she had tried to fix them for three or four minutes 
upon a definite object — -twenty-four hours before 
she hurried to the train they had refused to focus 
themselves upon anything. 

She sat in the train all the way to town, her eyes 
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half-closed, trying, trying, trying to marshal her 
resources and her courage. Sometimes she would 
open them for a moment and glance across at the 
open country — the open fields in which men were 
tilling the soil, the deep shadows and the great 
silences of forest-patches, distant white spires show- 
ing where little towns lived their uneventful little 
lives. And when the train would rattle through 
a smarter town or sizable city she would look at 
its crowded busy streets, its brave show of en- 
deavor, and wonder when she would see all these 
things again. The country took on a new beauty 
to her — at the twilight of her seeing day — it 
seemed hard to say good-by to God's lovely world. 
. . . She looked again and again and again. 
The ride to town had sometimes seemed dreary 
through repetition. Now it seemed all too short, 
only too little a time before they were running 
through rows of cheap suburban houses, rattling 
past long sidings — the country was gone from 
her. . . . 

The strain had told. When they had pulled 
into the train-shed of the terminal her eyes were all 
ablur. The lights of the car seemed to dance and 
to dazzle her, even through the thick, black lenses 
of her glasses. She was dimly conscious that the 
porter had her by the elbow, that he was helping 
her to the platform, that another negro station por- 
ter had her again by the elbow as the detraining 
passengers moved toward the waiting-room. . . . 
For the first time in her life she was being led — 
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helpless. The dusk had come. The world had 
faded. 

While her soul stood aghast and speechless at 
the tragedy her body yielded to the guidance of 
the porter. Mechanically she found a silver piece 
for him, mechanically she thanked him as he poked 
her into a long-hung coupe. The driver had the 
address of Oswelt's place — they were on the last 
leg of the trip. By direst cSort she could look for 
single instants from the coupe window. They 
crossed Fifth Avenue, with all its showy press of 
traffic, and she wondered if she should ever live to 
see Fifth Avenue again; they dashed up Broadway 
for a few brief blocks and Gertrude wondered 
what Broadway would seem to one whose eyes were 
forever closed. A street-car went clanging past 
them, halted to let a noisy fire-engine screech across 
its path. She took a final look at the street-car 
and at the fire-engine. . . . 

The cabby set her down in front of Oswelt's 
house. She reached for the first bill within her 
wallet and gave it to him, while she wondered how 
she would be able to mark the bills in her purse so 
as to know them apart by the mere feeling. . . . 
She staggered across the narrow sidewalk, stum- 
bled up Oswelt's doorstep. The cabman came 
behind with her valise, rang the bell for her. 

" I didn't know you wanted to give me ten dol- 
lars," he offered, putting the bill back within her 
fingers. Gertrude would have liked to have given 
it to him — but could scarce afford it. 
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" Open the purse," she said, quite calmly, " and 
take out a two-dollar bill." 

He did so and was off before the bell-ring was 
answered, while Gertrude realized that the seeing 
world was kind to those who walk in the Long 
Night Afterwards she discovered that the cab- 
man had replaced a one-dollar bill and taken five 
— and her faith in cabman nature was close to the 

shattering point. 

• •••••• 

She went straight to Oswelt, despite the long 
line of patients awaiting him, because the nurse 
who answered the door could quickly recognize a 
crisis. . . . The fat little oculist tore the glasses 
off her face and as she shrank even from the half- 
lights of his consultation room he took keen, per- 
ceptive glances at her eyes. . . . He threw her 
glasses on the floor and with his pudgy foot he 
crushed them into a thousand pieces. 

" Gott," he fairly shrieked at her, " now dcm 

eyes will haff a real rest." 

t • • • • • • 

Three hours later Gertrude lay at rest in a great 
bed in a half darkened room, a thick bandage 
keeping even the finest ray of recreant light from 
her poor eyes. The nurse had telephoned for 
Caroline, who would be down on the evening train. 
There was a faint perfume coming to her from a 
bouquet somewhere in the quiet room and the 
nurse was reading to her from Harper's. She had 
a soft and drawling voice and Gertrude for the 
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first time in many weeks felt a sense of infinite 
peace and rest Darkness had begun quietly. 

She returned to Oldtown within the fortnight, 
Joel himself coming down for her this time. . . . 
Dr. Oswclt had told them frankly that there was 
nothing to be done now, save wait. 

" Fresh air, good health, exerdse — much 
hope — and nefer a particle of li^t upon dose 
precious eyes," he told them. He had fastened 
over Gertrude's eyes a pair of round green-black 
patches that set so tightly to her colorless face that 
no particle of light could even faintly hope to pass 
them. These she must wear day and night, in- 
doors and out, in waking hours and in sleeping — 
Oswelt was specific in his instructions. 

"And no medicine, doctor?" she ventured. 

" No medicine but Nature's," he said, in a 
kindly way this time. " Fresh air, good health, 
exercise — much hope," and had dismissed them, 
with word to Gertrude to come back to him when 
he returned in die autumn. . . . He put her 
hand in her daddy's, drew down the thick veil that 
half hid her odious blinders and let Joel lead her 
to the cab. With a delicate forethought Joel had 
secured a touring-car for a little ride in the hoar 
that intervened before the night boat should start 
for Oldtown. . . . That ride meant much to her, 
cool miles in the open after two weeks of imprison- 
ment within the hot city. . . . 

It was her first taste of blindness — the world a 
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vast, impenetrable thing — a world reduced to 
sounds and strange shapes that one's tireless fin- 
gers must forever be seeking. Street-cars were 
the burr of brakes and the clang of strident gongs; 
automobiles, purring engines and husky horns — 
the city a mere clatter of many, many noises. She 
was a little awed at her entrance to the darkness, 
more than glad that she could clutch Joel's elbow, 
now and then and again, assured that one who 
loved and whom she loved in return was close be- 
side her each moment. Joel was a great comfort 
to his girl and in unrecognized ways he was com- 
forted in her helplessness. It was as if he again 
held her, a cooing, black-eyed babe within his 

strong, young, manly arms. 

• •••••• 

He had secured a little suite of rooms upon the 
night-boat — which was like his thoughtful self. 
During the long trip up the river Gertrude would 
know that her father was never far away. . . . 
They had their supper in their room, and made 
rather a solemn business of it, although Gertrude 
in her bandaged fortnight at Dr. Oswelt's hospital 
had come to managing the problem of eating, with- 
out great difficulty. She felt the constraint of her 
father's unspoken sympathy for her, and as for 
Joel, he felt silenced every time his glance fell 
upon the round green patches that hid his girl's 
soft black eyes from him. ... It was not until 
the morning that either spoke of the great drama 
of their lives. 
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"You will get out — a bit — -now and then, 
Gertrude," said Joel hesitatingly, " You know 
the doctor said it was best." 

She was shocked at the change in Joel — in his 
voice, the almost unfailing index by which she 
would have to come to know folk in the future. 
He seemed broken, desolate — far, far more 
than the year before when all his ambitions and 
his position with Farrish & Randall had come to 
so sudden an end. 

" Oh, father," said she, " you do not under- 
stand." 

"Understand?" he demanded. 

'* All is not lost," she said, in the cool, clear 
tones he loved so well. " I am but twenty-two. 
My life, with all of its opportumHes, is still ahead 
of me. My sight is but an incident to these. I 
have my life yet to make." 

He still could not understand, and she must 
have read the perplexity upon his brow. 

" Don't you see, I have conquered — conquered 
myself," she continued. " Now won't you help 
me to be myself — to move out into this great 
world just as before, to stand with and to be with 
you — to work with you in the constant perfection 
of the Green Tree Inn ■ — " 

He caught her hands and thanked God diat she 
could not see the tears raining down his face. 

" You will — stand by me ? " she pleaded. 

" Forever and a day," he pledged and caught 
his girl within his arms. After a moment she 
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shook herself free of him, for she had felt one of 
his tears upon her cheek. She smiled confidently 
at him, smiled for the first time since she had been 
with him. 

" Fresh air, good health, much exercise — 1*11 
get all of them," she said, '' and much hope, 
too — " 

Much hope I In her heart of hearts Gertrude 
felt but little faith that she would have her sig^t 
back within the twelve-month — she had an in- 
ward feeling that she had passed into the endfess 
dark. But a voice beside her seemed to bid her 
have hope. That voice was not of human kind. 
It was the voice of Courage, Courage who had 
come to stand beside Gertrude as she walked in the 
dark. And the slim, tremulous, girlish figure 
stood as erect as in her seeing days. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

HARRY BUSHNELL, starting out from 
Paris in the early dawn of a May morn- 
ing came to the open door of the Lion 
d'Or — just twenty-two miles distant from the 
city walls — at dusk. He was fearfully dirty and 
fearfully tired, for remember that he had slept not 
at all upon the preceding night. Every moment 
of the night hours after his return from that mem- 
orable evening at the opera, with the exception 
of the few minutes required to change his clothes 
and throw his duffle together, had been given to 
the writing of the letter to Gertrude. . . . He 
thought of that letter — of every burning phrase 
that his heart had spilled into it, as he trudged that 
day through a dusty road leaving the city farther 
and farther behind him. He remembered its ev- 
ery detail and the memories did him good. . . . 
He had cast the die. It was Gertrude, now — no 
mistaking that. The habit of moral concentration 
had fastened itself upon Harry Bushnell. 

He followed the directions of big Tom Harris 
to the letter and found the Golden Lion, in a curve 
of the high-road where it dipped low to course 
over a solid stone-arch bridge that could not have 
been less than ten centuries old. The railroad 
from Paris to Calais passed close at hand on a long 
and gently curving embankment, but the old tav- 
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ern was completely hidden from the eyes of trav- 
elers in its carriages by a dose-planted double row 
of poplars. . . . Harry Bushnell had whistled 
at first sight of it — its long bulk spilled along the 
dusty roadway — its crumbling stone and plaster 
walls hardly showing the hurts that time had placed 
upon them for the riot of ivy that spread itself 
over them. And yet the antiquarians of the nearby 
village regarded the Golden Lion as but a young- 
ster. It was only three hundred years old — ac- 
cording to the sprawling and uncertain iron numer- 
als affixed high upon its east gable — and Ma»- 
queray, the oldest of the local antiquarians knew 
that the bridge was ten centuries old and that the 
road it held breast-high above the noisy streams 
had been a highway for the Romans. Masqueray 
was very old indeed. He could recall when the 
post-coaches ran briskly up and down the old road 
and when it took some skill to pilot the leaders into 
the crowded court-yard of the tavern — a whip of 
much experience to bring the wheelers to tficir 
haunches without catastrophe. 

Nowadays the court-yard was deserted, save 
once in a while when the automobile of some pass- 
ing tourist stopped long enough to enjoy the mo- 
mentary hospitality of Raoul and Antoinette. 
There were few enough of these. In these days 
of long hard motoring runs a tavern within twenty- 
five miles of Paris had a hard enough time of it, 
unless it might hope for patronage from the city 
itself. But neither Raoul or Antoinette knew 
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fashionables and they both went too regularly to 
mass to harbor the other sort. And because of 
these things those privileged artist folk of Paris 
who knew the Golden Lion were rejoiced. They 
loved its great court-yard with the stem gate-posts 
at either side of its roadway entrance and the 
grass growing here and there and everywhere 
among its cobbles. And Harry Bushnell, once he 
had spoken the magic name of the big good-natured 
future Corot of the Ijndell Boulevard into Raoul's 
ear and had been admitted to the full hospitality 
of the inn, was in love with his room. It was a 
crude enough affair, with its broad-boarded floor, 
ill shielded from tender feet by a few threadbare 
rugs, its rough-plaster walls, unornamented save by 
a single crucifix suspended from a broken-headed 
nail, its beamed ceiling, its single window looking 
over an edge of broken tile roof to the court-yard 
and protected by a rusting balcony of queer design 
that some artisan of long ago, working at the forge 
of the village blacksmith-shop had wrought, frith 
consummate skill. 

" It is very simple, but the best we have," said 
Antoinette, the wife of Raoul, as she ushered him 
into the plain room and gave a smoothing pat to 
his bed. " There are those that come out from 
Paris, who smooth their skirts and pull their mus- 
taches and ask: ' Haf you a room with bath?* 
Bath) Sacre mondel We haf not even the run- 
ning water within the Lion d'Or and yet my sis- 
taire — you shall hear a lot of her — she works in 
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your New York — in a rotisserie in the avenue 
Eight. You haf not known her — Josephine 
Mareau? " 

Harry shook his head in slow negative. But 
Antoinette was not discouraged. She seemed to 
have an endless talent for words. 

" Ah, yes, I do know. New York is such a big 
city. Mr. Harris he says that it is larger than 
Paris. It is hard to believe, but even then — you 
might haf known my sister, yes? She is bigger 
than I." 

Harry looked at Antoinette once again. She 
was the largest woman that he had ever seen. He 
answered, in truth, saying: 

'* I think I would have known your sister if 
ever I had seen her.'* 

He gravely listened for a long while to his land- 
lady's prattle — although it seemed interminable. 
Still he showed wisdom — for a young man of 
twenty-seven. For Antoinette could repay favors 
to those whom she liked. She very well knew that 
she was fat. But she did not thank the young 
men who came to the Golden Lion to call atten- 
tion to that obvious fact. 

So it was that Harry Bushnell gained the favor 
of his landlady at the beginning. And even her 
gruff young husband condescended to pride him- 
self upon his judgment in pictures. He had op- 
portunity a-plenty for the exercise of it. Painters 
of all sorts and degrees, of every creed and school 
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came under his roof through the long summer 
months. . . . But this slim, good-natured looking 
young American was doing rather better than the 
run of them. Raoul puSed his pipe and granted 
a half-grudging approval of the canvas that Harry 
Bushnell was painting — through the casement of 
his rather stufiy room. ... It was a simple 
enough sketch — a corner of the court-yard of the 
tavern, but Harry Bushnell for the first time since 
he had come into France was putting his heart into 
his work. And the picture that he finished ^at 
summer in the Golden Lion was the first real pic- 
ture that he had ever painted — a foretaste per- 
haps of the work that he was yet to do. He sent 
it to his grandmother as the first results of her 
investment in the picture-painting business and she 
in her brusque way, never acknowledged its re- 
ceipt. . . . All that anticipates. If there was 
at last real talent in " The Casement Window," 
as he named that first picture it was because Harry 
Bushnell worked with real inspiration resting in 
the tips of his fingers. And there was another 
thing: Gertrude had not answered his letter — 
that first great letter — save by a short and some- 
what perfunctory note. After that an utter silence 
and his impatient soul flared into anger. . . . 

For a time he was perplexed. Sometimes he 
wondered if word had been carried to her of his 
little excursions with Frederika Bahman. Con- 
found it, if she had only given him a chance, he 
would have told her all about Frederika Bahman 
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and their simple litde times together. There was 
nothing damning about a one of them. And yet 
Gertrude might have heard from some busybody 
— might have misunderstood. . . . 

But he shook his head slowly. Gertrude was 
not that sort. She never judged quickly nor un- 
fairly. Her judgment was as quick and as true as 
her perception. . . . He shook his head again 
and again over his problem. . . . And then he 
let his anger die. He loved Gertrude. He did 
love her. And he would dedicate his life to her, 
whether she would have it or not. Harry Bush- 
nell felt for whole days that he was a martyr to 
his own sense of love for a girl who had ceased 
to give response to his affection. Very well, he 
could stand it. He could put the force of his love 
in the paindng of his picture. And in that frame 
of self-exaltation he painted the best thing that he 
had ever done. . . . He prided himself that he 
was burying his overwhelming disappointment in 
his work where some weaker soul might have 
tossed his poor foolish self into the Seine. Per- 
haps Harry Bushnell was right about having buried 
himself in his work. At any rate, after a very 
long period of preparation, he was finally burying 
something within his work that was beginning to 
bear a definite fruit. . . . And before his heart 
disappointment should work entire tragedy widi 
him, at a rather Byronic period of his existence, 
the humdrum life of the Golden Lion had been 
thrilled to the uttermost. . . . 
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Harry Bushnell had been awakened at dawn of 
a lazy, September morning by the clatter of a car^ 
riage, two carriages rolling into the grass-grown 
court-yard of the old tavern. He had sprung 
quickly from his bed, dragging his coverlets with 
him, for the night had been chill and now he stood 
at the rusty rail of his window casement looking 
down at the mud-stained carriages. They had 
come from afar, from Paris without a doubt, for 
the horses were lathered and fagged. Their 
breaths showed distinctly in the crisp September 
air. But Harry Bushnell lost no time in noticing 
them. His eyes were closely fixed upon the occu- 
pants of the first of the carriages, who were shak- 
ing themselves out of its cramped interior with 
some little awkward effort. Three men, all in 
evening dress, top-hats, caped overcoats, one of 
them carrying a little black case — you did not 
have to draw diagrams for Harry Bushnell to un- 
derstand things. 

'* At last," he whispered, in a quick breath. 
" A duel." 

He drew away from the window before they 
might discover him and dove into his clothes. If 
the Lion d'Or had been ablaze he could have shown 
no greater celerity in dressing. And he could 
hear the heavy foot-falls of Raoul and Antoinette 
in the gable room above as they strove to make 
themselves presentable to go below. For the 
racket was incessant — the two Paris cabbies were 
banging loudly upon the old door of the tavern — 
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as if they thought that the folk within kept waking 
vigil through the night. . . . 

And so it was Harry Bushnell that followed 
close upon the heels of the ponderous Raoul down 
the winding stair of the Lion, that stood behind 
the giant frame of the landlord as he shot back die 
stout bolt. . . . 

The door came lilting open into their faces. 
. . . The little group of men who had been 
huddled and shivering against it upon the door- 
step of the place came piling in across the paved 
floor of the place. ... It was all shadowy and 
indistinct and for an instant Harry could not dis- 
tinguish — save that there were five of them — 
and each in immaculate evening dress. But as his 
eyes accustomed themselves to the half-lights as 
soon as his quick, clear-^thinking mind became 
fully alert he saw more. The men were in some 
sort of disguise — partly wigged, wearing some 
false beards and mustaches that must have come 
from a Paris costumier. 

" What the devil," he said half aloud. " This 
can't be a masquerade. It looks like serious busi- 
ness. A duel. . . ." 

The falsity of the thing puzzled him. Men 
did not fight duels in this fashion. It might be 
pictures for the cinematograph. You could find 
all manner of queer things in progress over Paris 
just as production for the drama-loving folk of the 
cheap theaters. But this was not being done cine- 
matograph fashion. And there was a man there 
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— the tallest of the lot — who looked a bit famil- 
iar — who looked like — 

Harry turned his head quickly. A chair had 
gone crashing over on the paved floor of Raoul's 
tap-room, a man with the chair. 

" The damn coward," snarled the tall man. 
" Fainted away." 

Harry Bushnell knew that voice. He took no 
notice of it for the moment but dashed to the 
water-tap. The others of the little group did not 
offer to halt him. He was back in an instant with 
a jug of the water, in the next was bending over 
the prostrate figure on the floor. It was the fig- 
ure of a heavy man and it was with some difficulty 
that Harry swung htm, unassisted, upon his back. 
The instant that he saw that round, smooth-shaven 
face, he recognized it. 

" Good God," he exclaimed. " Fritz Bah- 



Fritz Bahman had been in Paris most of the 
summer, with plenty of spending money and plenty 
of idle time — a bad combination In the case of 
almost any young man and a particularly bad com- 
bination in the case of Fritz Bahman. And yet it 
had been his sister that had first given him the 
excuse for going there. She had begun to worry 
because no more letters had come to her from 
Harry Bushnell. 

" If you really want to go to Paris, Fritz," she 
had told her brother one night in the parlor of a 
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little hotel at Munich when he had expressed a 
desire to return to the biggest and the gayest city 
in all continental Europe, " you might look up 
that chap that we met on the Mauretania — you 
know — that Harry Bushnell." 

Fritz did know — but said nothing. 

" If it were not too much trouble," Fredcrika 
added. 

" If it isn't too much trouble — perhaps I 
will," he had laughed, as he lighted another cig- 
arette. 

But that was not certain enough for Frederika 
and she pressed: 

" I do wish that you would make rather a point 
of it. He has — something of mine that — that 
I would rather get back from him. You under- 
stand?" 

Fritz understood. He had witnessed too many 
of Frederika's affairs not to understand that they 
might lead to all sorts of fool complications. But 
he only smoked his cigarette and finally said, rather 
disagreeably : 

" Compromised yourself? " 

She colored, perceptibly, over her well-tanned 
skin. 

" If you are anxious to go into compromises," 
she said hotly, '* there are a few that I can bring 
to mind here and there." 

He winced. Some of his affairs with women 
had been unfortunate, to put it mildly, and he was 
far too stupid and she far too wise for him to 
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have succeeded in keeping them from her. . . . 
He winced, but he kept his temper and his silence. 
Somehow it struck him as being rather opportune 
that Rika wanted something back from that fresh 
young New York painter, for it gave him at last 
a bona pde excuse to go to Paris. He could ex- 
plain to the pater that Fredcrika wanted to send 
him — Fritz — as a sort of private ambassador to 
conduct certain affairs with one Harry Bushnell 
there. Of course, they would both do anything 
for their Rika even if she chose to have one fool 
love affair after another — and Fritz would have 
to go. It was a1! a neady laid plan and, wonder 
of wonders, it worked, even to its last detail. 
Two days later Fritz Bahman left Munich for 
Paris. 

He did not find Harry Bushnell In Paris, of 
course. And Tom Harris, suspecting trouble of 
some sort for his chum, would not divulge the 
location of the Golden Lion. He was civil to 
Harry Bushnell, gorgeously polite if you please, 
but he kept a close tongue in hts mouth. He had 
read Fritz Bahman, big stupid, yellow-headed 
Fritz Bahman, as easily as a primer. And he 
had kept Fritz Bahman at arm's length, accord- 
ing to his own shrewd plannings, by keeping him 
amused. He introduced Fritz to various mem- 
bers of the particular artistic set in which he 
moved, and Alice never had half as good a time in 
Wonderland. 

Wonderland, did we say? It was Fairyland, 
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and if all the inhabitants of the brilliant land were 
not as real as — what shall we say — -as real as 
God saw fit to make them, well, Fritz Bahman did 
not know the difference. He had been intoxicated 
by all of it. 

" Himmel — dis is Paris," he had exclaimed, 
assuming his father's stout accent. '* Lead me to 
more of it." 

And so they did. They led him to levels where 
Tom Harris halted — and Tom Harris had been 
fairly well seasoned by three seasons of life in 
the student quarters of Paris. Fritz Bahman had 
forgotten all about Harry Bushnell. He was 
leading his own life in his own way and it was 
great — while it lasted. The two Englishmen, 
who had been in the apartment on the night that 
Harry Bushnell had said his impulsive good-by to 
Paris, were his companions. They were tight- 
fisted, but Fritz Bahman was generous — the gen- 
erosity of a drunken man who knows no limits of 
decency, or the other thing. But the two English- 
men did not care. In their own brutal fashion 
they were enjoying every bit of it. They were 
keeping fairly sober. And in a crisis they knew 
that they could take care of themselves. 

But no crisis came — unless you could so call 
a certain disagreeable episode of an evening in 
late summer. Three of them — Fritz and the 
two Englishmen, whose names are not important 
enough to be worth recording here, were together 
as usual, and this time in one of the disreputable 
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places out toward Montmartre. The woman — 
you could not by any stretch of the ima^nation 
call her a girl — was neither young, good-looking 
or unschooled. But she was something in sldrts, 
an audacious and loudly dressed creature, and 
Fritz's eyes, deadened by too much champagne, 
could not keep from her. One thing had led to 
another — finally to a card with a word or two 
scribbled upon it, being carried from him to her. 
She smiled her acknowledgment. Fritz found an 
excuse to pass dose to her table. The English- 
men kept inscrutable gravity and puffed at their 
cigarettes. They saw Frttz bend low and speak 
into the woman's ear. After that, all was chaos 
to him — the instant blackness of infinity. 

The two Englishman — we may as well reveal 
that they were Cambridge men — stood over him 
as he lay upon the couch in the expensive suite of 
his fashionable hotel and slowly revived. He 
opened his eyes and for a long time gazed silently 
at his two companions. Finally he mustered 
his wits long enough to make a single ejacula- 
tion. 

"Well? "he breathed. 

They laughed down at him — inconsiderately. 

" You insulted a respectable woman," said the 
taller of the two. " The wife of a respectable 
baker." 

" He's a small politician of rather a bit of in- 
fluence in city afEairs," chimed in the other. 
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" There's a train to Munich in three hours. You 
had better take it." 

"Take it?" said Fritz Bahman, rising to his 
elbow. 

" Avoid trouble," said the tall Cambridge man 
bluntly. 

Fritz got to his feet, not easily, but in time to 
make some sort of a show of himself. 

" No American ever avoids troubles," he said 
slowly, as if in cutting sarcasm. " I'll stick it out 
right here." 

*' You'll fight your own battles then," said the 
other Cambridge man. 

Fritz looked from one to the other. His sense 
of humor was not on tap at that moment. It was 
small, at the best. But his bravado could hardly 
be bottled. 

" No American ever avoids trouble," he re- 
peated, as if the very sound of his words gave 
him courage. " I'll see the matter through." 

" Then see it through," said his companions. 

..... a . 

It was hardly noon of the following day before 
one of the servants of the hotel slipped a tightly 
folded note into his fingers. Fritz Bahman gazed 
upon it with more than ordinary curiosity. Then 
his face grew a bit pale. On the upper corner of 
the square yellow envelope was a small picture of 
a loaf of bread with " boulanger " below and 
the name and address of the particular boul- 
anger given in full. . . . With nerveless fingers 
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he tore open the note and read it. It was as he 
might have anticipated. The baiter whose wife 
had been insulted in the restaurant near Mont- 
martre was not satisfied with having knocked 
Fritz down. He demanded satisfaction accord- 
ing to the French code and Fritz Bahman very 
well knew what that meant. . . . 

Upon the receipt of the baker's challenge he 
spent the meanest twenty-four hours of his life. 
It had been a nasty business back there at the 
prep, school in New York in all of that row about 
the tnter-scholastic medals; there had been some 
other afiairs in Fritz Bahman's life that had 
caused him some fairly sleepless nights, but they 
were as nothing compared with having one's life 
shot out by an excitable French baker who was 
determined on protecting the honor of his wife. 
Still it can be said, and said to the eternal credit 
of Fritz Bahman, that he showed no desire to 
back out of the situation. When he had com- 
posed himself he wrote a reply to the challenge 
that would meet every point of the code, chose pis- 
tols and arranged for the meeting of the seconds. 
After that, he wrote his father and his sister. 
And although he was no born letter writer, he re- 
flected, as he placed their screeds within the re- 
spective envelopes, he remarked to himself that in 
case they chanced to be farewell letters they would 
pass pretty well. 

Of course, he had not written of the crisis that 
he faced. He was far too much of a man to do 
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anything of that sort. Even when he was ar- 
ranging for the services of the shorter of the two 
Cambridge men to act as his second, he was con- 
stant in his injunctions of secrecy. 

" No need of that," was the final rejoinder. 
** The French law is pretty strict these days 
against the duel. But these Frenchmen laugh at 
such law just as many good citizens in your own 
Southern States laugh at the laws which forbid 
lynching. Dueling has come to be part of a 
Frenchman's inalienable right. You will find to- 
morrow's affair as ceremonious as a meeting of the 
Chamber of Deputies." 

The thing was not allowed to die from Fritz 
Bahman's mind. On the evening before the en- 
counter as they sat in his parlor and awaited the 
coming of the carriages, Fritz and his second 
gloomily drank champagne and nibbled at a bird. 
. . . It was a ceremony, not less impressive 
when the hour finally came for them to descend 
to the street door of the hotel. The two car- 
riages were waiting, the caped figures of their 
drivers upon the seats, silent and statuesque. A 
light September rain beat down upon the smooth 
pavement. A man stepped from the door of one 
carriage and silently opened the door of the other. 
Fritz and his second understood the unspoken in- 
vitation. They entered the carriage and without 
further ado the little cavalcade started forward. 
. . . Fritz Bahman was sick at heart but he 
kept a brave upper lip. He said nothing the long 
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drive out into the country, but as they drove under 
the lights of Paris he kept rubbing the mist off 
the glass of the carriage door and gazing out into 
the deserted boulevard. He wondered if it was 
to be his last look at Paris, the mysterious, the 
gay. Ugh I 

"Good Godl" exclaimed Harry Bushnell, 
" Fritz BahmanI " 

His compatriot slowly opened his blue eyes once 
again. It was all somewhat incoherent for a mo- 
ment — the little group of men in evening dress 
who stood apart, close at hand the fat landlady 
and her stern husband scratching his head and 
wondering how he should explain to the prefect 
of the village about this row at daybreak in hts 
tavern — then things grew plainer. Antoinette 
was throwing open the shutters, letting the sun- 
shine come romping in. He could see the face of 
the man who bent over him — recognize it at last. 

" You — here — " he breathed. 

" Yes, I'm here," said Harry Bushnell as he 
rose to his feet, " and I'm ready to receive an ex- 
planation. What's all this business, anyway?" 

Raoul edged close up beside him — as an ally. 
He liked the dedsive and imperative way of this 
young American. The tall man at the back of the 
room stirred. 

" It's a duel," he said, in excellent English. 

" Face around this way — and don't mutter," 
ordered Harry Bushnell while RaouFs eyes 
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searched for the handiest thing that might serve 
as a cudgel. " Come here." 

The tall man in evening dress came across the 
paved room, as puzzled Fritz Bahman raised him- 
self into a chair. With a movement of cat-like 
quickness Harry Bushnell reached for his face. 
Before the other could dodge he had torn the false 
mustache from his face. 

** It's a pretty business for a grown man." 

** It's Harry Bushnell," said the other. 

" I'll fight the duel," said Harry quietly, " and 
it will be no pistols at forty paces. I'll make it a 
Marquis of Queensbury or catch-as-catch-can." 

He began removing his coat. He had never 
fought a man before. The very idea was loath- 
some to him. But his muscles were hard, his 
judgment good and he thanked each of his lucky 
stars for his boxing training up in the gymnasium 
of the old New York Athletic Club. . . . Fritz 
Bahman meant nothing to him. He was filled 
with disgust for the stupid fellow, the butt of so 
giant a hoax. But what made him hot was to see 
these two Englishmen ragging an American. 
Confound it, they could not do that. 

** I'm ready," said Harry Bushnell, as he fin- 
ished rolling up his sleeves. 

The " baker " came close to him and spoke into 
his ear. 

" Don't spoil things," he whispered. " YouUl 
not only let yourself into the hardest fight of your 
life, but you'll spoil the biggest fun that will ever 
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come to you. . . . Put on your coat and say that 
the thing will have to be fought out upon its 
merits." 

Harry Bushnell shook his head. 

" Unless this business stops at once I will thrash 
every one of you — separately and distincdy," he 
said in a low even voice. " And Raoul and his 
men will see to it that I get a fair deal. Now 
for the first man." 

A hush bad fallen upon the tap-room. No one 
spoke for a minute, then the tall Englishman said 
this: 

" See here, Bushnell, we don't want any bad 
feeling here. This whole thing is a joke — on 
this stupid Dutchman you see." 

'Harry Bushnell stood his ground. 

" You've carried it too far. You owe him an 
apology." 

'* Never that." 

He had replaced his coat but began tugging at 
its edge, as if to remove it. The tall Englishman 
stopped him. 

*' We won't have a row now," he said. " The 
whole thing has turned into a rotten business as I 
predicted at the outset. We'll apologize. We 
won't have a row." 

When the whole crew were gone, Harry Bush- 
nell stood on the doorway of the Golden Lion 
watching the carriages go splashing wearily down 
to the village where they were to take the train 
back to town and give the horses a needed rest. 
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. . . He was quite dazed by all of It He had 
heard of bloodless victories and now he had won 
one for himself. In a little while all the artist 
crowd of Paris would be talking of it — its de- 
tails would be the gossip of the ateliers. But he, 
himself, felt none of the triumphs of victory. He 
would have exchanged every one of them for a 
single letter from Gertrude. 



CHAPTER XIX 

( 

IF we have given undue prominence to the de- 
tails of the last chapter it has been because 
Fritz Bahman's duel became memorable in 
the student annals of Paris; more particularly be- 
cause it played a most important part in the life of 
the man who stood nearest Gertrude. If there had 
been enough of manhood in Fritz Bahman to with- 
hold knowledge of the impending " duel " from 
Frederika, it did not also serve to halt him from 
telling her about the whole affair right after- 
wards. Indeed, he had telegraphed her asking 
her to bring their father — they both seemed to 
regard him as something almost akin to excess 
baggage — and come at once to Paris. They 
came; Frederika, secretly distressed for fear that 
Fritz had again ensnarled himself. She knew 
what she might expect from him. But when all 
was said and done there was nothing to be hushed 
up, no one to be bought off, no other scandal to be 
lodced within the already well-fflled closet of Fritz 
Bahman. Fritz, himself, made a clean breast of 
the entire affair immediately upon his sister's ar- 
rival. 

It was a clean breast, indeed. He spared no 
details. And he fairly canonized Harry Bush- 
nell. Now, as a matter of real fact, Harry Bush- 
nell had done no great deed of heroism. In a 

9(9 
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week he could look back and laugh at it all. But 
stolid, pink-cheeked Fritz Bahman could see it as 
nothing less than heroism. And as for Fred- 
erika, it could hardly have been more if Harry 
Bushnell had leaped into the Seine and saved her 
brother from a watery grave. . . . 

She had always liked Harry — immensely. 
Now she adored him. And she quietly set about 
to make him marry her. There was little circum- 
locution about Miss Bahman. When she wanted 
a thing she wanted it heart and soul and she would 
not be content until she had obtained it. And 
now her pretty self-willed head had determined 
that she wanted Harry Bushnell for her husband. 
She would not have told him that — no, not 
for worlds and worlds and worlds — but she 
went about to connive deliberately toward that 
end. 

Fate, for a time at least, seemed to play directly 
into her hands. For it must have been Fate that 
finally sent Harry Bushnell back into the city of 
an autumn day with his completed picture. " The 
Casement Window." It earned for him the first 
word of praise that he had even received from his 
master in the dingy old atelier. He had worked 
hard upon the picture, not slightingly as had some- 
times been in the case of other pictures. He had 
come to realize and believe that genius is the ca- 
pacity for taking infinite pains and he now knew 
that a deal of genius had gone into the making of 
that picture. 
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" It's a darling," said Frederika. '* And to 
think that it is all your handiwork." 

He looked at her quickly — to make sure that 
she was not joking with him. He could not see 
her eyes, for she had quickly lowered them to the 
floor. But he could see her lovely protile, the ex- 
quisite warm coloring through her open-meshcd 
veil and set oft in sharp contrast with her neck- 
ruff. She wore a small toque of a wonderful scar- 
let velvet and Harry Bushnell felt that he could 
never again see a girl in a bright red hat, without 
thinking of Frederika. . . . For the instant 
Gertrude was forgotten. It was Frederika who 
spoke and who held every fiber of his being in 
tense admiration. 

"It is — wonderful," she drawled, as if she 
were really expert in the thing. 

'* You do not really think so," he pressed. 

" Simply corking," she burst out, impulsively, 
then turned her face quickly to him in a warmth 
of smile. She had even, pretty teeth. . . . Her 
face seemed to be quite the prettiest into which he 
had ever gazed. . . . They had been sipping tea 
in the atelier. Now for this instant they were 
alone in the place. . . . Harry Bushnell's 
strong arms shot out and gripped Frederika's 
shoulders. . . . She was a strong girl but it 
seemed to her in that instant as if she might faint. 
Her heart beat beyond all safe records established 
by the savants. . . . He looked down Into her 
lovely face as if he would have kissed her lips. 
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Frederika hoped he would. . . . And then he 
loosened his tight hold upon her. 

** It's a real picture? " he demanded of her. 

** Tremendously strong," she said at him, smil- 
ing bravely so as to conceal her disappointment. 
** It's wonderful in composition." 

Harry Bushnell might have laughed at her for 
that — for praising the weakest part of his whole 
picture. It came to him in an instant how shallow 
was her real knowledge of pictures. But he kept 
his poise and said gravely: 

" There's a girl in New York I'd like you 
to meet sometime. You'd enjoy talking pic- 
tures with her. She's tremendously keen on 
them." 

He knew that he was cruel, but remember that 
he had gained the power of moral concentration, 
and he kept excusing himself by saying to himself 
that at least he was just with this Cleveland 
girl. . . . 

And as for Frederika, she had had enough of 
pictures. The air of the atelier was stifling, the 
rest of the party were returning and she was con- 
niving excuses to get them out into the street 
again. . . . She gave her long gloved hand to 
Harry at the moment of parting. 

" I believe we are to see you to-morrow after- 
noon for tea at our hotel," she said in that single 
moment of farewell and again showing her even 
pretty rows of teeth. 

" Certainly," said Harry Bushnell, with great- 
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est politeness and inwardly wondering if she would 
understand. 

Of course she would understand. Frederika 
Bahman might be of the same blood as big and 
and stupid Fritz, but she was cast In a far differ- 
ent mold. Of course, she understood about that 
New York girl — some silly sort of high-bred 
creature, affecting bookishness and art-cults of 
every sort. She had known New York girls at 
schools and had not liked them — no, never, 
never, never. And she did not propose to give 
this dandy fellow up to this New York girl — not 
without a race that would be worth the running. 
All the way back to her hotel she kept silence, her 
teeth tightly shut as she thought of the fight that 
rested just ahead. 

And what of Harry Bushnell? There were 
trying hours when his heart and soul were being 
seared with inquisition. It was hard cleaving 
to a girl who had evidently lost all interest in him. 
Gertrude might have found another. TTiere had 
been time enough for her to have been engaged 
and married, without one single little jar to the 
conventions. . . . But his experience of the 
evening at the opera was clearly pictured upon 
his memory. He had made up his mind that time. 
He was going to stick by Gertrude. 

llien doubts would assail him anew. Freder- 
ika Bahman was a likely girl for any man — 
good-looking, good-natured, sufficiently cultured 
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to meet nice folk at any time or place. His 
grandmother would approve — an important fac- 
tor in his own situation — and he had always 
been very dubious as to how she would receive 
Gertrude. . . . Reason came to him and urged 
Frederika Bahman. Reason tempted him with 
her charms, but he was a real man, was Harry 
Bushnell, and he kept his faith with Gertrude. 

" She may never write me again," he said to 
himself that night, *' but I am going to stick by 
her — at least, until I know that she does not want 
me. 

Which was both an affectionate and a highly 
practical view to take of the situation. 

He called upon Frederika the next afternoon 
at five — as they had agreed at the atelier. She 
was prompt to receive him and his artistic eye 
was rejoiced at her appearance. She was a hand- 
some girl — of a far different type than Gertrude, 
of course — but not one whit less a handsome girl. 
She knew how to frame her beauty. Yesterday 
the little scarlet hat and to-day a princess gown 
cut with wonderful skill to fit her well-molded, sup- 
pie figure. He was really quite dazzled by her 
appearance. She saw that and was rejoiced. 
She had not prepared for nothing. . . . She led 
him to a little nook at the rear of the hotel lounge 
— a waiter began fussing with the tea serv- 
ice. . . . 

^' Mr. Bushnell," she said, after a little time» 
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'* I paid you a really great compliment last night." 

** You pay me many compliments," was his 
enigmatic reply. 

" This was an unusual one," she persisted. 
" You caused me a sleepless night. I do not know 
when I have ever before lost sleep over anything 
that a man had said to me." 

It was a daring thrust, but she made it, as was 
her way — fearlessly. 

" Anything that a man had said to you," he re- 
peated in a puzzled way. 

She thrust again — straight to the mark. 

" That New York girl. I do not know that 
you had ever spoken of her before. I had not 
fancied you engaged." 

He colored, ever and ever so slightly. 

" I am not engaged — exactly." 

"Which is hardly fair to the girl — to any 
girl." 

He was no longer puzzled. He would have 
liked to have retorted diat he knew what was fair 
to the girl, but he was a gentleman born and bred. 

" Perhaps it is not," was all he said. And 
she shifted the topic straight to other matters. 
She had shot her arrow. That was enough for 
the moment. . . . But she had not closed the 
issue. In her heart and mind she was preparing 
for conquest. It was not to be an easy fight. 
Frederika knew that. But she had resources. 
She had wealth, manner, appearance. She knew 
her own charms and knew how they might be 
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brought to aid herself. But she had yet to reckon 
upon her antagonist — no, not that New York 
girl, an almost intangible, menacing thing, but the 
dear-eyed, clear-skinned, clear-hearted young man 
who faced her. 

For he was no longer puzzled. Frederika had 
made herself perfectly dear to him. He was 
rather startled by her frankness. And he could 
not help taking stock of the entire situation. But 
he had gained moral concentration — no doubt of 
that any longer. He was concentrated upon Ger- 
trude. Indeed, as he sat there in the soft glow of 
an electrolier, charmed and rather dazzled by 
Frederika's beauty, if not particularly so by her 
wealth or her position, he could not dismiss Ger- 
trude from his thoughts. He was going to 
America — at once — to find her. He was going 
to find her, no matter at what sacrifice. He was 
hungry for her; he wanted the soft drawl of her 
low-pitched voice, her interest, her sympathy — 
her love. He was going to find her, if all the 
odds were against him — and he was not sure that 
they were. . . . 

The girl at the other side of the tea-table 
brought him out of his reverie. 

" You are coming often to see me? " she said 
pointedly, as he rose in bidding her leave. " We 
will be here for another fortnight." 

He did not dissemble. 

*; I am afraid not," he said in a low voice, then 
noticing the pain in her big, loving, trusting eyes. 
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quickly added. " You know — my work carries 
me more and more out of Paris." 

She was loath to accept that excuse. 

" You have painted one real picture," she 
pleaded. " Rest for an instant, on your laurels, 
before plunging in once again." 

He smiled at her once again. 

" It is just the time for me to plunge in. I 
have launched my ship. Now I must stand at her 
tiller until she moves steadily forward." 

For that instant Frederika Bahman felt a fore- 
taste of defeat. She put forth her hand to him 
— he could see her long, white, tapering arm — 
could admire it despite its barbaric bracelets of 
gold and the over-heavy rings upon her fingers. 

" Good-by," she said steadily. " When you 
wish to come to me, I will be glad to see you." 

He bent low and kissed the tips of those jeweled 
fingers. 



That night Frederika Bahman slept — not at 
all. She was baffled, she was perplexed, yet she 
was not provoked to anger, ^e was raliier as- 
tonished, herself, at her own poise in the matter. 
. . . Plenty of men, mighty demrable men at 
that, had brought themselves to her feet — and 
she had refused them. This one had not. She 
loved him. Perhaps she loved him for that rea- 
son. But not in a million moons could you have 
made Frederika Bahman admit that as die truth. 



CHAPTER XX 

BY autumn Gertrude was almost accustomed 
to the ceaseless darkness. The days and 
nights of other folks were to her but a 
different set of sounds, a transition for a few 
hours between waking and sleeping times. . • . 
And Joel and Cynthia and Caroline grew accus- 
tomed to the big, green-black patches on their Ger- 
trude, quite as much as they had grown accus- 
tomed to her glasses in other days. Like Joel, his 
wife and youngest daughter felt a sense of spirit- 
ual joy in the many little ways that they could be 
of help to Gertrude; Gertrude who for so many 
years had scorned help of any sort. . . . Per- 
haps it was Cynthia who enjoyed this new form of 
service most of all. In other days she had felt 
that her older sister had sometimes scorned her. 
Now it was her opportunity to pay back good for 
evil and she did it in a measure that should have 
classified her among the canonized. She fetched 
and she carried and she did more. She walked 
with Gertrude — not merely mincing strolls in 
highrheeled pumps up Main Street toward the 
shops — but real tramps out along the highroads 
of Bristol County. 

That was educational to Cynthia. In the first 
place it educated her to stout-laced boots instead 

of skimpy slippers for walking and in th^ secon4 
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it taught her eventually to discard the extremely 
scant skirts that made quick walking out of the 
question for her. So did Cynthia benefit and 
benefit in full measure, by Gertrude's great afflic- 
tion. She became a real walker and so more and 
more a real companion to her sister. They 
trudged for long miles round about Oldtown, Ger- 
trude's hand laid ever and ever so lightly in the 
crook of her sister's arm for guidance, and it was 
Cynthia who was given to learn much from Ger- 
trude in the exquisite companionship that sprang 
up between them. Sometimes they would pause 
in secluded places like the Hidden Spring — which 
always brought a lump to Gertrude's throat — 
and rest a bit while Gertrude would stretch out 
upon the soft green bank, her hands clasped for a 
pillow behind her head, while she wondered if she 
would always remember the blue of a summer's 
sky, the soft white fluffy clouds that seemed al- 
ways to be drifting over it in September days. 
. . . Then they would trudge forward again and 
Cynthia would wonder when they returned home 
what brought that delicate pink glow to her 
cheeks. The finest of cosmetics could not do that. 
. . . And there were days when their long walks 
reached Shadds Mills and the " chicken girl's " 
— days when Cynthia came to appreciate and to 
love Geraldine Lanning. . . . After that came 
the late autumn days when cross-country tramp- 
ing was out of the question. 

In these days Cynthia read to Gertrude, hesi- 
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tatingly at first, for it was a new and difficult 
thing. Cynthia read long pages of seemingly 
meaningless print, she steeped herself in the drear- 
iness of the Forum and the North American Re- 
view — no saint, canonized or otherwise, could 
have done more. And it was finally Gertrude, 
who seemingly could see some things the more 
clearly from behind her thick blinders, who inter- 
fered and said: 

** Don't you think that you would like George 
Barr McCutcheon better? " 

" Ever and ever so much better," said Cynthia 
quickly; and then she checked herself, adding, 
" but I do think that the North American Review 
gives me much mental inspiration." 

Gertrude laughed aloud, reached down, caught 
up Cynthia's hand and kissed it. 

" You dear," she drawled, " but you have not 
realized how anxious I am for McCutcheon." 

" George Randolph Chester writes some bully 
stories, too," ventured Cynthia, impulsively. 

" By all means, the two Georges," said Ger- 
trude and Cynthia fell more deeply in love with 

her big sister than ever before. 

• •••••• 

And well she might have fallen in love with 
Gertrude, for she who was the real backbone and 
mainstay of the Paddleford fortunes, was prov- 
ing herself, despite her tremendous handicap, again 
a great factor in the management of the Green 
Tre^ Ini^. Th^re w^s no question a^ to its sue- 
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ces9 by this time. It was already the best known 
hostelry in their end of the State and there were 
so many folk who had to be turned from its doors 
on some summer nights for lack of accommoda- 
tions that Joel seriously considered the building of 
an addition to the hotel. . . . But Gertrude was 
not content with mere success. She was forever 
seeking little ways of improving the service at 
their tavern. It was she who suggested the trim 
negro maid to wait upon the little needs of the 
women of the automobile parties, it was her in- 
genuity which provided all manner of neat 
hangers for men's and for women's garments in 
the clothes-presses of the sleeping-rooms; it was 
Gertrude, herself, who because of her wonderfully 
retentive memory began planning for a series of 
quaint Colonial guest-rooms — each to hold its 
giant four-poster with delicate valances and gay 
cretonnes, to be correct in fine details from the 
old-fashioned rag-carpets underfoot to the trim 
moldings above. . . . And when a guest com- 
plained about the flood of light that a glowing 
hall-fixture let through his transom the entire night 
long — a fault all too common in country hotels 
— it seemed to be Gertrude's mind that devised 
the seemingly simple plan of tacking thick green 
canvas over each of those transoms. For these 
little things — the perfection of the fine details 
of its service — the Green Tree Inn was growing 
famous. And Joel Paddleford wrote an account 
of his experiences for the Saturday Evening Post, 
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which that brisk paper printed with illustrations. 
Gertrude was everywhere about the house and 
its garden at the rear — scorning any help save 
when she went out into the streets of the town, 
where the confusion of many and strange noises 
made her feel her helplessness the more keenly. 
Her long, tapering fingers were fast becoming 
her eyes. They made keen inspection of every 
part of the inn — an inspection from which the 
servants might fairly quail — and when she came 
into the garden for which she had been so much 
of an inspiration, it was the fragrance of the 
flowers that old Beasley nurtured so carefully that 
was her great delight. She would wander among 
them for hours, her slim figure, white-clad, moving 
in and out among the shrubbery with the fearless- 
ness of one who could see, and drawing from their 

beauty of fragrance if not of color or of form. 

..... . . 

That autumn Cjmthia announced her engage- 
ment to Meredith Lawrence — and made a nine- 
days' talk in Oldtown. Silly, pretty Cynthia, with 
her fluffy yellow hair, her impossibly exaggerated 
Psyche knots, her big hats and her little skirts; 
the daughter of a hotel-keeper who had come to a 
town which held tightly to its own, had walked 
under the very noses of the girls of Oldtown and 
had committed superior larceny. For that she 
might never be forpven — or never much care. 
She told Gertrude as much when she admitted the 
engagement to her big sister — first of all. 
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" Let your fingers slip over my left hand, dear," 
she said, " to the third finger," she added, as if 
in after thought. 

Gertrude's finger-tips found the big solitaire. 

" Meredith," she drawled, " you darlings," and 
then she caught little sister to her arms and caught 
her again and again and again. 

For the rest of that afternoon and into that 
evening she let her thoughts rest upon the great 
happiness that had come into Cynthia's life. She 
was not the least bit envious of the other — for 
that would not have been Gertrude. She felt 
that those things were entirely gone from her life. 
No man would be likely to want a wife as handi- 
capped as she — she must work her life upon other 
lines, to other great endeavors. She was not en- 
vious and yet she was a bit hungry for love — 
for a man's love. To Gertrude companionship 
was much of life and she felt that there was only 
one sort that would ever be real companionship 
to her — the intimate and exclusive companion- 
ship of some real man. She was companion 
hungry — and perhaps a wee bit lonely. She felt 
her thoughts going back to Harris Fremont. . . . 
How about Harry BushncU, you may ask? 
Harry Bushnell has been fresher to your thoughts 
than to Gertrude. She had felt the impossibility 
of correspondence when she had first gone into the 
deep shadows. . . . She was a girl tiiat could 
confide little, little of that sort at any rate, to the 
members of her family and so she had let the ex- 
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diange of letters with Harry Bushnell far over- 
seas drop. ... It had been a great sacrifice, for 
she did care. She knew it now. She missed 
Harry Bushnell. She was lonely, much of the 
time, but she faced forward and looked bravely 
into the future. . . • 

It seemed as if her life-course had been sharply 
staked for her through long years to come. But 
she did not complain. She was not of that sort. 
She reconciled herself to the inevitable — and 
Courage still walked beside her. 



CHAPTER XXI 

HE caught first sight of her standing — a 
simple figure in white, fussing widi her 
bowl of flowers in the far corner of the 
parlor. He would have known her anywhere — 
that lithe and girlish frame, that exquisite back 
over which hia artist soul had raved many and 
many a time before, the lovely rounding of her 
shoulders as she bent over the flowers, the low coil 
at the back of her well-set head. . . . He ceased 
humming that little air and came forward at a 
bound. 

" Gertrude ! " he breathed. 

She straightened quickly at the sound of her 
name — and might have fallen if he had not 
rushed forward to grasp her. 

" You came — away ahead of time," she 
gasped. 

" I always like to do that very thing,*' he 
laughed. She turned her head toward him. His 
heart had all but stopped beating. 

"Oh, God!" he cried. "What have dicy 
done to you?" 

He had caught sight of her great green-black 
eye-patches for the first time. . . . ^e tried to 
reassure him. 

" It is nothing, Harry, nodting at all," she 
stammered. But he seemed staggered by those 
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close-fitting blinders and for a moment he could 
not answer. . . . When he did, it was with a 
note of command, the thing which she instantly re- 
called as so typical of him. 

" Take those things off," he ordered. It still 
seemed to him as if it were all some frightful hoax. 

** I — I can't," she faltered. . . . 

" Won't you do it for me? " 

" There are few things that I would not do for 
you," she said, and inunediately, unthinkably began 
to obey, to fumble with the tapes that bound her 
eye-coverings so closely to her face. He reached 
forward and stopped her. 

" Oh, no," he said, speaking with authority once 
again, " you must not. I was cruel." He caught 
her hands to make sure that she did not obey him. 
He tried to smile reassuringly at her, for he for- 
got that she could not see. . . . There was a 
chair behind him and he dropped for a moment 
upon its arm until he might recover his poise. 
But he did not recover it for a long time. 

'' I was rough, rough, Gertrude dear, rough to 
you — of all women," he finally broke out and 
caught her hand within his. He was beginning to 
collect his thoughts. It all had been a tremen- 
dous shock to him. . • • 

** Those — those things — gave me a fearful 
upset. How long will you have to stand them? 
I will get after someone and give him a piece of 
my mind." 

All of which was incoherent, but Harry Bush- 
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netl still labored under the stress of emotion. He 
had pictured this meeting all the way bsck from 
France — Gertrude, the old Gertrude, not this 
white, scared-looking girl with those hideous 
things crowding expression out of her eyes, Ger- 
trude to greet him. He had hungered for dits 
meeting, now — oh, God I — he was being cheated 
out of the very joy of it. In his imaginative way 
he had pictured all the details of greeting Ger- 
trude after so long a time away from her. It was 
a very real picture. And after that very real pic- 
ture — this 1 

She tried to turn his current of thought — as if 
it were she who was born to command. 

" Dr. Oswclt is doing his best, Harry," she 
said, but with no bitterness in her tones. " If 
there is anyone to be blamed, it is I — I who do 
not always follow his orders — " 

She broke herself off. He had not said a word, 
but even there in the darkness she still felt that 
he was skeptical, almost cynical and every fiber 
of her womanly nature was touched. 

" Dear fellow, you do not realize," she said and 
knew that he would never realize the effort it cost 
her, " I am standing at the threshold of — of long 
darkness. Dr. Oswelt is making every effort 
And so am I. I'm trying to be a good sol- 
dier." 

It was hard, fearfully hard, but she managed 
to smile at him, to send a litde thrill of warmth 
through their hand touch. But he was still under 
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the shock that her changed appearance had given 
him. 

" Going — " In his impulsive way he had al- 
most said " blind." Now he just had time to 
clap his hand up over his mouth. But Gertrude 
had seen, more quickly than if by eye. She 
shrank from the word at which he hesitated, as 
from an unclean thing. 

*' I do not speak the word," she said. 

" Oh, Gertrude," he breathed, and for that in- 
stant her hopes raised high. They, too, had been 
cast into a black abyss. If Harry Bushnell had 
painted a picture of their meeting and had been 
bitterly disappointed, what of Gertrude? Had 
she not anticipated, looked forward to the mo- 
ment when his voice should whisper into her ear, 
his strong hand grasp hers? Her disappoint- 
ment had been not less, but inconceivably greater. 
I^e had hoped that when he first saw her he would 
make no reference to her — her ugly eye-patches. 
She would have loved that in him. But, woman- 
like, she was already burying her hurts. And, 
also womanlike, she was forgiving him, his first 
cruelty toward her — after all these months of 
separation. She realized that the change in her 
appearance must have been a very great shock to 
him. 

She decided to have the matter of her eyes 
dropped — for the moment at least. She wanted 
to show him that she was not afraid — not so 
very afraid. Afraid? There had been times 
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when fear seemed to come toward her but she 
had held it below her while she stood high on a 
very pinnacle rock of hope — the rock of trust in 
him who had been so far away and who was com- 
ing back to her. And now he seemed to begin 
to understand. 

" I do not like to speak of it," she continued. 
" Nor can I often think of it. It seems — well, 
too awful — the — darkness. I love the gay, 
bright world, Harry. I love the sunshine, the 
flowers, my books, my pictures, the faces of those 
that are dear to me. After these, if God had led 
mc into the dusk — " 

She could say no more. As much she would 
have said to no other human. She dropped into 
a chair and buried her head in her arms. He 
lifted her to her feet, ever so gently. 

" Do not be afraid, Gertrude," he spoke to her. 
" There are others than Oswelt and far more 
famous. ... Let me tell you of things that you 
will like better." 

And so it was that he came that lirst evening 
after their long separation to tell her of his life 
in a new land. . . . He had a fascinating way 
of description, this Harry Bushnell. She felt 
once again the charm of his manner, the allure- 
ments of his personality. . . . And he told her 
much of Paris, of Tom Harris, the atelier, the 
students, even a bit of the Bahmans — all save 
that grotesque attempt at a mock due!. 

But she drank in his words. If she could 
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have only looked once again into his face, his own 
dear face — she ahnost felt that moment as if 
for such a privilege she would have been willing 
to walk forever in the shadow world. And as it 
was: 

*' I'm afraid, after all, that it has not been 
much of a home-coming for you," she told him, 
when he had finished talking. His voice had 
seemed tired to her and he had halted for a mo- 
ment. 

" It is the great home-coming of my life," he 
said bravely. He reached for her hand, but she 
tore it away from him, with a shake of her head. 

" Harry, dear," she told him, " I will do my 
best to make it the best sort of home-coming that 
can be made." 

And this time he did catch her hand, caught it 
and lifted it to his lips. And the kiss he placed 
upon those fingers was more than the farewell 
salutation of courtesy that he had imprinted so 

lightly upon the fingers of Frederika Bahman. 

• •••••• 

He slept but little that evening. Upon his 
mind there crowded a whirling, inchoate army of 
suggestion and counter-suggestion, of doubt, of 
fear, of hope, of anxiety — and sometimes of 
bleak despair. . • . How he had looked for- 
ward to his meeting with Gertrude — his Ger- 
trude. All the way home-bound he had counted, 
first the days, and then the hours, until they should 
dock at New York, then the miles up the riven 
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It had seemed a fearfully slow voyage although 
die Touraine had made one of her record voyages. 
He had caught the first train to Oldtown — and 
after that Gertrude — Gertrude In those fearful 
blinders, Gertrude staggering down toward blind- 
ness. . . . 

No wonder that doubt overtook him that sleep- 
less night as he tossed in his bed there at the 
Green Tree Inn. He was crushed by the great 
tragedy that had entered Gertrude's life — and 
then he began to see his own place in that drama. 
They would say that it was a fearful handicap to 
his ambitions. And it would be a drag to have a 
helpless woman on his hands. He had counted 
on Gertrude to fit very nicely into his sodal 
plans. . . . 

He would not only have the benefit of her 
really very good judgment upon his work — for 
he had really valued her advice upon these very 
things — but he would be proud to take her to 
Paris — cool, sedate, calculating Gertrude, widi 
the soft tones in her low voice and the inky black- 
ness of the night held in her hair and eyes. . . . 
Now, it would be out of the question — his wife 
forever groping through the darkness. She not 
only would fail to help him to social position, she 
would fail to hold the position to which he would 
be entitled when he came into his grandmother's 
money. His wife would be an object of sjmipathy 
— not of envy. ... It was quite impossible. 
He would have to take the thing. . . , 
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He thought of his grandmother, that keen, 
stubborn, worldly old general in petticoats, who 
held so much of his material future in her hands. 
He knew what she would say. She who had 
hinted that Frederika Bahman would have made 
Harry Bushnell the very wife that he needed — 
Frederika Bahman. . . . 

Now what evil spirit, traveling swift and un- 
seen through the shadowy reaches of the night 
had put Frederika Bahman into his head — at 
this time of all times — Frederika Bahman, whose 
big, trusting, beautiful eyes had seemed tear-filled 
at that last moment of parting? Frederika Bah- 
man would make him a good wife, of course, but 
Frederika Bahman was not Gertrude — no, no, no. 
A million Frederika Bahmans and a million times 
Frederika's millions, and it would still be Ger- 
trude. To Harry Bushnell had been given the 
great virtue of moral concentration. He was no 
longer apt to change his mind. 

Another line of thought came into his heart 
and mind and choked the other. Loyalty! Un- 
derstand it, Harry Bushnell had decent principles 
in his heart and mind by virtue of birthright and 
by long years of careful training. He knew what 
it would be to throw over a girl who had just en- 
tered into blindness. He knew what people 
would say — the long fingers of scorn that would 
be leveled at him. . . . Better than all of this, 
he knew what he would feel within his heart of 
hearts. • . . And he was not a cur or a cad. • • . 
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And back upon the heels of these thoughts came 
those of loyalty and behind loyalty the greatest of 
all — love. Harry Bushnell loved Gertrude. 
He loved her now. He would love her forever. 
. . . And then all the horrors of doubt and in- 
decision, of dread and anxiety would come upcHi 
him once again. . . . 

He tossed and turned in his bed, tried vainly 
to bring his mind to other things. The very air 
seemed stifling in his sleeping chamber at the 
Green Tree Inn, even after he had thrown its two 
windows open to their full width. . . . 

He decided to dress, decided not to dress. . . . 
then began pulling on his clothing, uncertain eadi 
moment as to whether to luck it off again or not. 
Eventually he was dressed and finding his way out 
Into the main streets of the lltde city. . . . He 
nodded to the sleepy night-clerk In the office of the 
tavern, murmured something about a five-mile 
walk being a good tonic for a man with a nervous 
headache and plunged out into the night. 

Oldtown lay asleep — In the solid slumber of 
a little town that had come to take Its rest as the 
best part of the live-long day. A soft full-moon 
looked down upon the town, that had once been 
blessed by Commerce and by Industry and was 
now settling down to old-age and decrepitude. It 
looked upon a broad river, on which tow-boats, 
silent and mysterious, sharply located by their 
lights, moved with a muffled patter of their wheels; 
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one could see the broad back of a passenger steamer 
making her way toward the city, like a giant duck, 
paddling peacefully to rest. And upon the river- 
edge sat the town, paying tribute through the long 
year to that natural highway. From above, it 
seemed like a park, tree filled and yet showing 
here and there the glittering roofs of the tightly 
set little houses that ran up and down the steep 
hillocks with the streets, the closer clusterings of 
buildings that denoted the business center of the 
place, the thin trail of the railroad at a straight 
tangent of high-held trestle, the slender church 
spires that showed God where His shepherds lab- 
ored with their little flocks. . • • All these 
things were lost this night on Harry Bushnell, ar- 
tistic, responsive, imaginative Harry Bushnell, 
who had hung for hours over the railings alona 
the Thames or the Seine and wondered at the ^' 
den tragedies of the rivers that serve great cities. 
The soft white moonlight breaking down 
through the thin branches of the trees and playing 
lovingly upon the red brick fronts of the snug 
Colonial houses had this once failed to arouse his 
artistic soul and instinct. He had not even no- 
ticed the quaint doors and step-railings of Old- 
town houses, their flowering gardens in front and 
in rear, the tumbled profusion of high walls and 
forbidding gateways, that spoke so clearly to the 
discerning, the social nature of the clannish town 
— the town that clung so closely to its individ- 
uality as well as to its Americanism. . . . Even 
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when he came to the end of one of the narrow 
cobble-paved streets that ran to a pinnacle edge 
and stood at a rail looking down upon the river 
did his thoughts come to the beauty of the 
night. He stood at that terrace and looked for 
hours upon the lower part of Oldtown, clinging 
closely to the river-edge and its moldering docks. 
He could see the delicate and belfried spire of 
the white First Church as it rose from the head of 
the square, hear its quick-striking and melodious 
clock strike two, catch the reflections of the moon- 
light upon the rambling tinned roofs of the Green 
Tree Inn, watch the night-boat making her brisk 
preparations for a landing at the wharf and ware- 
house of Littlejohn and Popphenry. . . . He 
could feel the witchery of it all, the soft mists 
that come to a river valley just before dawn veil- 
ing it into things more unreal than tangible or 
human, hear the calls of the locomotives in the 
noisy railroad yards under the hills at the rear of 
the town — and yet Harry Bushnell heard noth- 
ing, saw nothing. . . . He saw nothing save the 
slim, trim figure of a g^rl, whose great ugly gog- 
gles would grow the larger and the more ugly as 
he thought of them. He saw her, through the 
years, a helpless and dependent woman, becoming 
droning in her old age. Against all these things, 
his loyalty, his decency, his very honor, if you 
please, rose, like soldiers, to do battle. And when 
they were awearied the great refuge of his soul — 
the overwhelming love for Gertrude that had come 
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to dwell within him was ready to take up the 
fight. 

Harry Bushnell had fancied that he had con- 
quered the greatest problem of his love when he 
had cast between Frederika and Gertrude — and 
decided between them. He had inwardly flat- 
tered himself upon his acquisition of moral con- 
centration and yet it now seemed as if for the 
very first time in his life he was forced toward 
making a real decision. It was hard. This was 
a real problem. 

It was hard to decide — decide so that the evil 
hosts of doubt were not lashing again and again 
and again at him. The clock in the belfry of .the 
old white church struck three and he still lingered 
at the terrace rail. A policeman came near, re- 
garded him for a while, nodded a word of greet- 
ing and moved away — quite certain that the well- 
dressed young stranger meant no harm. Ordi- 
nary thieves did not waste much time after mid- 
night hanging over terrace rails and admiring 
moonlight views. . • • 

For a long time indecision seemed to rule Henry 
Bushnell — his new-found gift of moral concen- 
tration was being put to fearful test. In a sud- 
den realization of this he sank dejectedly on die 
end of a long bench, his face buried in his 
hands. . • • 

The old clock struck the half after three and 
then four and he was only vaguely conscious that 
a long, half-lighted passenger train was cautiously 
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feeling its way across the narrow top of die sinewy 
bridge as a cat feels its path along a fence- 
top. . . . 

He could stand it no longer. His mind spake 
to his heart as if to say, *' You must decide now. 
On these things have the minds of sh^ng men 
broken." 

. . . He sank lower on the bench — still un- 
decided — growing weaker and weaker with each 
moment that he vadllated. 

" Oh, God," he cried aloud tn anguish there in 
the desperate silence of the night '* God help 
me. ... It seems as though I could not help my- 
self." 

He could not remember when before he had 
offered up a prayer. . . . But God must have 
heard his appeal for of an instant his heart and 
mind were calmed — he again became aware of 
the soft beauty of the night. . . . And again a 
voice seemed to speak out of the unseen to him, 
saying: 

" What dost thou wish? " 

'* Decision," he spoke mentally. " I want to 
do the right toward a woman. I love her. . . . 
I do love her." 

" Then why dost thou not decide? '* 

" I'm afraid," spoke the coward in his heart. 
" I am awfully afraid. . . . There are so many 
things to be considered. . . . But I do love her." 

The unseen spirit of the night placed the ques- 
tion squarely before him : 
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" Then there is naught to be considered. Con- 
sideration is not love. If thou lovest the woman 
there is naught to decide. In the perfect love 
that may come between man and woman neither 
may hesitate." 

Harry Bushnell sank from the bench to his 
knees. In his agonized intensity his finger-nails 
dug deep into the flesh of his palms. The perspi- 
ration glistened upon his forehead. But he spake 
distinctly, although his lips moved not at all. 

" I do not hesitate. Give me Gertrude and thy 
peace." 

" The peace of the spirit be with thee." 

The artist looked up — quickly as if he had al- 
most hoped to see a human standing beside him. 
But instead he saw the immensity of the night, the 
sleeping town it protected, the faint lightening of 
day, sharply defining the crest of the eastern hills, 
heard the final defiant roar of the passenger train 
as it swept from off the long bridge and through 
a tunnel-mouth into the womb of the earth. . . . 

The church clock tinkled five as he crept into 
the door of the Green Tree Inn and made his way 
to his room — this time to sleep as laborers and 
little children sleep. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE autumn sun had risen long hours be- 
fore upon the October day tfiat Harry 
Bushnell rested in the snug bed of his 
room at the Green Tree Inn — after the most 
momentous decision of his life. A Eoodof sun- 
shine had swept past the unshaded windows and 
almost in the very eyes of the sleeping man, but 
he had not stirred. . . . Fmally the inert figure 
under the heavy counterpanes slowly moved. 
Harry Bushnell's eyes opened, half smilingly, half 
sleepily, and faced that part of the world within 
the four walls of his sleeping-chamber. Then he 
closed them for a moment, for that delicious after- 
moment of half sleep that sometimes comes to 
fellows who sleep like laborers — and little chil- 
dren. . . . After a time he opened his eyes still 
again, took vague stock of his surroundings. 
They were pleasant. He was abed in a dainty, 
fresh-papered and freshly-painted room. There 
were soft curtains at the windows, a great bunch 
of flowers stood in a vase upon the bureau. It 
almost seemed to him as if he were in the guest- 
room of some attractive home and he wrinkled his 
brow as he tried to collect his wits, to bring his 
mind to full wakefulness. . . . Then he saw the 
printed code of rules and regulations which every 
hotel from Maine to California carnes upon its 
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room-doors and he knew that he was in a public 
house. But what a public house I A woman's 
hand, a woman's wit must have had its place in 
the decoration of that room. A woman. . • . 

He knew. The name of the woman fell softly 
from his lips. 

" Gertrude," he breathed half aloud. . . . 
And then it all came back — the wakefulness of 
midnight, his stroll out into the streets of the 
delightful old river town, the hour which had 
come to him for decision — and the fact that at 
last he had not shirked decision. Thank God for 
that. He had not shirked decision. . . . There 
was sunshine in his heart as well as upon the bright 
and pretty fittings of his room. . . . He hummed 
softly as he drew on his clothes, as he put the last 
significant detail into the tying of his cravat — he 
was stiU humming softly as he went out from his 
room and down the broad stair of the tavern to 
breakfast. 

It was well past the breakfast hour at the Green 
Tree Inn, but, as you already know very well in- 
deed, hungry folk. were never barred from its 
cheery refectory, and Harry Bushnell's soul re- 
veled in the attractiveness of that place. It 
seemed as if he could have broken into song. For 
God had given great peace to his soul. 

And a little later, Gertrude, coming through 
the place from the terrace and her garden, dropped 
into a seat beside him. He had espied her slim, 
trim figure, moving with bare hesitation up the ter- 
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race steps and through the windowed door, and 
bad asked her to tarry for an instant. He had 
pushed back his chair, ready to rise and guide her 
to a seat beside bim. 

" Oh, no, no," she had protested and had come 
with the intuitive sense of the blind straight to 
htm, had slipped almost automatically into the 
chair diat he had pulled back to receive her. . . . 
He was taken rather aback at the sense of security 
that she already showed. But her big goggle- 
like blinders were no longer a shock to him. The 
first Ane sharp edge of his perceptibilities had been 
duUcd. . . . 

He would have told her of the very happiness 
within his soul — had she permitted it. But her 
mind was too tilled with small talk all that living 
day — there were a million questions to be asked 
and answered about Paris and his life there, a 
thousand details of the Green Tree Inn to be 
shown and explained to Harry Bushnell — each 
to receive from him his sincere and his keen ap- 
probation. . . . And so it was again dusk — 
the shortening autumn day all but ended — be- 
fore he was, in the fullest sense of the word, with 
her atone. And she, with the simple directness 
that folk loved so much in her, was urging him to 
take a little walk out into the night, the night of 
other folk. 

" You know — a real walk," she said with her 
sweet and serious mouth pursing itself almost into 
a smile. 
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" A real walk — of course.*' 

The smile formed itself. 

" Don't tempt fate, Harry," it said, " by mock- 
ing me." 

" Around the block in those white pumps? " 

" Silly man," she laughed at him. " Very 
well, do you know that my walking shoes are of 
the sort that soldier men wear. And the penalty 
for such audacity — well suppose, Mr. Man, that 
we make it a mere beginning to-night. A dozen 
miles up the State road toward Shadds Mills." 

He looked at her sharply, forgetting for the 
moment that she could not see the questionings 
written upon his face. Then he decided that he 
would humor her. 

" Very well," he said, " a mild beginning if you 
will — twelve miles for this night." 

** Twelve miles," said Gertrude, and there was 
not even the trace of a smile about her lips this 
time. 

It was a walk to be remembered, a soft and 
silvery round moon hung above the countryside, 
the road itself fine and hard and dry. Harry Bush- 
nell felt little love thrills run through him as she 
laid her hand softly in the crook of his arm for 
guidance. There was something in her very de- 
pendence upon him that made him anxious to lift 
her up to his lips, to pour forth his passion to her 
ears. And when he remembered the old Ger- 
trude, the self-willed, imperious, independent Ger- 
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trade of the New York days and now felt the soft 
touch of her hand upon his arm he was swung be- 
tween giant emotions — the exultation in the joy 
of her dependence upon him and the tragedy of the 
affliction that had come upon her. . . . But after 
all, what of the conflict of these emotions — he 
felt that she was all but his, that he was fast clos- 
ing his fingers upon her, that the man love for 
woman was dominating his body and soul and that 
Gertrude was lifting his mind alert and aloft. He 
would have pulled off his coat and moved worlds 
for Gertrude. But he did not tell her that — as 
yet. He merely told her that crisp night as they 
went plunging down the old high-road under the 
glow of the high-hung moon that he would soon 
be starting toward New York to do diem. He 
wanted to paint real pictures. 

" Oh, how I envy you," she whispered in her 
low-pitched, almost man-like voice. " Not alone 
the pictures," she added, " I like to see men who 
can and who really do things. And you will paint 
really great pictures? " 

He bent the tips of her Angers toward his body 
— in appreciation. 

"Perhaps not great pictures — at the begin- 
ning," he said seriously. " But I am hoping that 
they will be the foundations toward the worth- 
while things." 

" I know they will," she said confidendy. 

She was a mountain of strength to him. . . . 
He looked at her closely. They had stopped for 
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an instant's breathing space, there in the middle 
of the hard, white road. He felt exultant in the 
confident trust of the sightless girl. He felt that 
he could do everything for her. 

" Tell me of the big men in your profession," 
she demanded of him, as they went plunging stead- 
ily ahead once again, '^ the new men who are com- 
ing into it — the men who are to be known as the 
contemporaries of Harry Bushnell." 

He looked at her once again. He almost 
would have wondered, if he had not known Ger- 
trude and fully understood her, if she were not 
poking sly fun at him. But the instant he caught 
the profile of her set and serious mouth he knew 
that she was enthused, tremendously enthused. 
He was catching more than a little of that enthu- 
siasm. And now he was outlining the newest, 
the worst and the best work of modem French art 
— of the post-impressionists crowding out the im- 
pressionists with their more than meaningless 
daubs — and then of the men who were doing the 
worth-while things. 

" I want to do the worth-while things," he said, 
simply. " You know I do love this world, this 
age in which we are living. I like to see the great 
gray battleships, and to know that a man's mind 
has had the planning of their infinite detail ; I like 
to know that somewhere in the soul of some man 
has come the seed of creative life that has worked 
itself into the weaving of a gaunt and high-hung 
bridge by which man has conquered some mighty 
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streams, or the dream towers that commerce is 
springing aloft in our old New York town. I 
want to make a picture, Gertrude, that will be a 
mighty vessel, a great bridge, a tall sky-scraper 
— as infinite in its conception, as powerful and as 
compelling upon the hearts and minds of other 
men. Such a picture I must do. It must be my 
creed, my belief, my inspiration — the thing 
which I am doing — for you." 

It was her turn to be thrilled by the tremulous 
emotion of the great passion of buntankind, but 
she was silent for a time — perhaps not trusting 
her emotions to speech. And when she spoke, it 
was in the same low-pitched and even-toned voice 
that he had always loved so well. 

" I might call you poet, boy," she said, " if you 
were not so very much more than poet." 

He halted her. 

" More than poet, more than painter," he 
breathed ; " your sweetheart, Gertrude — your be- 
trothed?" 

It had come just as he knew it would come, his 
impulsive nature breaking when it willed through 
the thin crusts of his reserve and conventions. 

"Sweetheartl Betrothedl Nol Nol Not 
that," she protested, in a little note of alarm that 
he had never before heard in her voice. " Oh, 
Harry — how could you ? " 

" Sweetheart," he repeated, and his voice was 
absolutely level in its tone. *' Gertrude — my 
wife to be." 
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This moment she was silent, even though pro- 
test might rest in her heart. He could see her 
slim body tremble as she stood there in the road 
beside him. For the next moment he, too, was 
silent. And then he had caught her by the 
shoulders and quickly swung her about so that she 
faced him squarely. He studied her intently for 
the veriest fraction of an instant — there in the 
hard white brilliancy. He noted details — the 
lines of her smooth-fitting tailor-made coat and 
skirt, the pallor of her skin, accentuated perhaps 
by the blackness of her hair and of those goggle- 
like patches that sat so closely to her face. For 
that veriest fraction of an instant he studied her 
— and kept silence. . . . The striking of the 
clock in the belfry of the white church at Oldtown 
came to them across the fog-filled meadows. It 
spoke eleven times. . . . He drew her quickly 
to him. . . • 

" Gertrude," he breathed — and caught her 
within his strong arms. . . . There was no pal- 
lor in her skin now. It was her first kiss — of 
this sort. It was a new life, the fullest life that a 
woman can hope and crave. Her soul was afire 
in a new ecstasy. And she could have thanked 
God that she was really living her life. . . . 
After a moment she struggled free from his grasp, 
stood there trembling before him — once again 
the cool, courageous Gertrude. But the color was 
still flaming high into her clear, white face. . . . 
He saw it 
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" I do love 3rou, Gertrude. It just seems as i( 
I could not leave you. For I do love you. . . ." 

His voice died away and she regained hers. 

" Dear," she said. *' But you forget — the 
one great, permanent thing of my life." 

"The one great, permanent thing?'* he re- 
peated. 

" My blindness," 

"What of that? I'm not disposed to concede 
that it is permanent. Oswelt is doing his best 
and he has a mighty big reputation. And there 
are some pretty big men overseas." 

Gertrude shook her head slowly. 

" I have about given up hope," she said in a 
low voice. " But I am ready. I am reconciled 
to walk in darkness the rest of my days. But a 
wife — oh no, Harry dear. Think of what a 
helpless wife I should make for any man — what 
an anchor to his hopes and ambitions." 

" What an anchor you have been to me," was 
in his thoughts, but he only said : " There are 
dmes when I could almost thank God for your 
loss of sight. It gives you such need of me. I 
want to protect you — always." 

She was silent for a long time. Finally she 
buried her head upon his shoulder. Her whole 
frame shook with uncontrollable weeping. She 
felt the strength of hts heart and mind and body 
pulse through her very being. ... A little later 
she lifted her face again to his — a smile framed 
itself upon her moudi. 
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'' I thank God for yoUy* she said to him. 

He reached down and again his lips touched 
hers, again he could feel quick heart-beats against 
his body. 

"Then it is? *• 

"Love, lad? Perhaps it is love. I do not 
know — not as yet. It is all so sudden. It ter- 
rifies me, dear. Fm so afraid — afraid in the 
dark." 

" But you will marry me ? " he pleaded. And 
when she hesitated he said, once again in his quick, 
nervous, impetuous fashion: 

** Don't bring your eyes into the matter again. 
No matter how you feel I know that we are going 
to give them back to you — Oswelt or someone 
better than Oswelt. I have not given up hope — " 

She checked him suddenly, saying: 

" I have given up hope. And that is why I 
cannot marry you." 

He was shocked at the finality of her tones. 

" I cannot accept that as a verdict," he said 
after a moment " You will need me — Ger- 
trude — perhaps sometimes nearly as much as I 
need you at all times. I will be your eyes." 

His voice died away. He could not frame 
further words at that minute. After a little time 
she spoke to him — without having changed the 
subject. 

" It is a difficult matter of whfch to speak," 
she said simply and without trace of the effort 
that she must have made within her soul. ^' II 
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is fixed within my mind that a woman gone blind 
has no right to marry — no right to make herself 
a drag — *' 

'* A drag," he interrupted — almost contempt- 
uously, ** As if I ever would believe you that." 

" What you believed or did not believe," she 
continued, in her merciless cold way, " would not 
alter the facts for a single instant." Suddenly her 
voice took a new tone — the note of desperate 
appeal. There was almost a sob within it when 
she added: 

" It is hard, dear man, to talk to you this 
way. Only you must not be so stubborn on your 
part. My mind is set — irrevocably. I know 
better than you the restrictions that have hedged 
me in. They are not easy ... I cannot marry 
you." 

She turned as if to resume the walk — -but he 
halted her for another moment. He still wished 
to appeal. It seemed to him that moment as if 
he could never see this girl — the Gertrude that 
he loved so tremendously — slip through his very 
fingers and away from him. 

" I would go out into the world and do any- 
thing for you," he pleaded. It seemed to him that 
instant that here was a ^ort cut to the solution 
of his problem — a plea that practical, common- 
sense Gertrude could not ignore. " I would go 
out into the world and do anything for you — for 
Gertrude," he repeated. 

"That's it," she prompdy replied. 
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"What?" he demanded. For the instant it 
was Harry Bushnell who was blind. 

" Do — not anything — but something. Go 
out into this world, man that you are, and do some- 
thing. Paint your picture, your great picture. 
If it is not great do not let yourself think so for a 
moment. And put into your painting the skill 
that God has given you, all the energy that is 
within your soul. Strain your every eflFort. Your 
eflFort — God's skill — it's a winning combination, 
Harry Bushnell." 

He felt the full import of her meaning. 

" For you? " he said, and she must have heard 
hope spring anew within his heart. 

But alas for hope, Gertrude's meaning was far 
different. 

" For yourself," she said gently — and after a 
moment added: 

" And there will be another. There will be 
two of you — and then a little circle of you all. 
And how Aunt Gertrude will love you all — and 
think of every blessed one of you. I will never 
forget one of you — and — " 

He stopped her abruptly with : 

" That is raw, Gertrude. I can think of no 
other woman that way — after you." 

" It is truth," was her almost indignant reply. 
" And the woman whom you finally come to marry 
will demand it of you. She should demand it of 
the man who stands closest to her." 

She softened the harshness of her tone9» 
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" You do not understand — and you think me 
very hard. You must understand — what a man 
who accomplishes must mean to any woman. 
The age of romance is not dead within our souls. 
We have' not stepped far from chivalry. Knight- 
hood blooms perpetually for us women. And if 
I — if I were like the others — how hungry I 
could be for a man who had risen out of the rut, 
who had made me proud of him, who had forced 
my love through my pride. It's barbaric and it's 
inhuman but it is the woman within our very souls 
that demands it." 

She was silent for srill another moment, then 
began. 

" And you must do it for yourself," she softly 
pleaded. " Do you understand? " 

He was quick with reassurance. 

" I do understand," he said, " and I am going 
to do something — something very real and very 
great . . . And you?" he demanded. "In the 
long run you will marry me. I need the strength 
of your assurance." 

But she conrinued to shake her head. Evi- 
dently he did not understand her rigidity of pur- 
pose — after all these years of their acquaintance. 

" No, no, dear," she said to him, and he won- 
dered that very instant at her gentleness of man- 
ner. " I am not going to marry you. But I am 
very proud of you — in more ways than I can now 
tell you. . . . But I want to be far more proud 
of you. It's woman's way, dear. We do 
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expect so much of our lords and masters. It is 
the compelling force of men whom we see as mas- 
terful that brings us to our knees, adoring and 
worshiping." 

He was silent — crushed for that instant in 
what seemed to be overwhelming defeat. • . • 
She seemed to realize. ... A moment later she 
spoke again — with the same gentle insistence that 
he so loved in her: 

*' It seems too cruel to demand success — of 
one who stands closest to us. But it's nature — 
woman nature, my nature, Harry dear. . . ." 

He was still silent and she — firm in her con- 
viction, but almost contrite at what seemed to her 
her own harshness. 

'' I will follow you with my faith and hopes and 
prayers," she added. " Wherever you may go 
— whatever you may do — poor supports al- 
though they may be." 

" They are the strengths of my life," he said. 
And again he caught her into his strong arms. • • . 

Finally she struggled free from his embrace. 

" You must not," she forced to her lips. 
" These are the privileges of the engaged." 

He was prompt in his reply. 

"Will you marry me — Gertrude dear?" he 
said. 

" For once and for all time," she replied 
slowly, " No. And if you are to see me any more 
that subject is taboo — absolutely forbidden.** 
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And they began their long walk back to tfae 
little town. 

When the laat echo of his foot-falls had disap> 
peared down the hallway and she was alone again 
within her little room, ^e remembered the strong 
clasp of his arms around her, upon her lips diere 
lingered the imprint of his kisses. She was firm 
in her determination but she was hungry in her 
love. %e did love him. No doubt of that now. 
And that night, for the very first time in her life 
she sobbed herself to sleep. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

HARRY BUSHNELL, within forty-eight 
hours of his arrival at the Green Tree 
Inn, stood at one of the great turning- 
points of his life. He felt that his course was 
now set. He must run upon it a good race. He 
began to plan toward practical action, not easy, 
if you please, because of the many real difficulties 
that rested in his path. 

In the first place there was Gertrude, Gertrude 
to be won and brought to him. He realized full 
well that she had refused him — undoubtedly and 
unreservedly. And he knew her set, inflexible 
mind. But a full night's rest had set the enthusi- 
asm of youth again aglow, while the memories 
of that never-to-be-forgotten walk still glowed 
within him. And when they came trooping 
through his mind, his heart and soul still thrilled 
at thought of the trembling body that had rested 
so dose to his. She had refused him, but what of 
that? He felt that in the end he must conquer; 
conquer by toiling up the steep path that she had 
pointed out to him. He did not, for an indefinite 
part of an instant, hold it against her that she had 
set obstacles for him to overcome. Loverlike, he 
adored her the more for them. For she had 
played the game fairly. The obstacles were 

S14 
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honest ones, ones that he himself might well have 
set in front of faim. And Gertrude was well 
worth the winning. He was going to stick it out 

— of course. 

And he was going to stick it out, literally and 
practically. He was going to stay in Oldtown. 
He felt ^at he could not go away and leave Ger- 
trude groping in the dark. He felt that even if 
she would not marry him that she might miss him. 
Once it came to him to do that very thing, to run 
away for a little time and to see if she would want 
him to return. Then he dismissed the idea. It 
was cowardly — doubly cowardly in Gertrude's 
case — it was unworthy of him. Practical lovers 

— if ever there was in any time or clime such 
abnormal things as practical lovers — might try 
it. He would not. And perhaps there was, too, 
more than a litde of human selfishness that bonded 
him to the Green Tree Inn. At any rate he still 
shuddered, mentally, when he recalled the great 
wave of loneliness and of hunger for Gertrude 
that had come to him on that night that he had at- 
tended the opera in Paris. 

So Harry Bushnell decided that he would not 
go and leave Gertrude — not for the present, in 
any event. You will remember that he had 
gained the positive habit of decision — that you 
could no longer fairly say that he lacked moral 
concentration. It was barely posuble for her to 
write, awkward and almost illegible words and 
sentences sprawling drunkenly over the pages of 
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her letters — entirely impossible for her to read 
the letters that might come from him. To Harry 
Bushnell's mind just then the idea of any other 
person reading the thousand and one confidences 
that would come between them was out of the 
question. It was just as much out of the question 
for him to leave Oldtown. He was sure of that. 

And yet — to stay in Oldtown meant a constant 
expenditure of money. He was really pressed 
for ready cash. Some of the investments in which 
his slender patrimony had been placed years be- 
fore had fared badly indeed in that hard panic of 
October, 1907, and had ceased, for a time at 
least, to bring visible returns to him. For the 
time he was quite dependent upon the favor of his 
grandmother, no matter how distasteful that might 
be to him, and Mrs. Jarvis Williams had let him 
know, indirectly, but not indistinctly, that she had 
not liked the way he had let Frederika Bahman 
drop out of his life. All these things complicated 
matters. Sometimes he smiled when he thought 
of his audacity in asking Gertrude to marry him — 
he who was hardly more than a well-dressed pau- 
per — and he had frankly admitted as much to 
her. But he was confident in his own ability to 
win success, and at least a decent amount of in- 
come from his profession, and that was one of the 
many things that she loved in him. 

But to-morrow and his dreams of success were 
one thing — and to-day was the matter closest at 
hand. The Green Tree Inn was delightful — 
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the Paddlefords, even old Joel himself, most cor- 
dial to one whom they now almost reckoned as 
one of their family — but people did not stop for 
any Icngdi of time at the tavern without pajring 
money for their accommodations. All of that was 
quite apparent to Harry Bushnell and at the end 
of the 6rst week of his visit to Oldtown he pulled 
himself together and decided diat the matter must 
be settled and settled before the setting of the sun 
that very day. Oh, great was that habit of de- 
cision that had been given to him. 

And so before the sun set that very day he went 
plunging off again into die open country. Ger- 
trude had in six short days taught him of the wit- 
clearing, mind-making inspiration of tramping. 
Only this time Gertrude was not with him. He 
wanted to think for himself — think for her. 

He must stay in Oldtown, that was decision 
number one, and he must pay his way there, that 
was decision number two. He liked the place. 
It had a quaintness, a smug, sleepy contentment 
strangely reminiscent to him of some of the old 
French towns he had visited, that appealed to his 
artistic soul. The neat old houses, with their 
pillared fronts, that mariced the craze for Grecian 
architecture that came to America upon the heels 
of the Georgian, their stepped gables and fan- 
lights, their very air of contented self-satisfaction 
bad sent him alert with delight. And of the fine 
country that lay back of Oldtown, the mighty and 
historic river that lapped at its wharves, Harry 
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Bushnell could hardly voice his satisfaction. Pic- 
tures — there was no need of tramping Brittany 
for material when every litde nook and cranny of 
Bristol County was apparently just waiting for the 
artist. He felt that he might come into such rich 
pastures and with Gertrude close to him for his 
constant inspiration, he might perhaps make the 
foundations for a real picture. The success of 
" The Casement Window," crude and young as it 
really was, had convinced him of his ability to 
paint. 

But to meet the details of the situation — the 
miserable commonplace details of a life that says 
that not alone must a man pay his way as he goes 
but that he must prepare to pay for those depend- 
ent upon him — that was the rub. He could think 
out a dozen, two dozen, three dozen plans. None 
of them seemed practical. It was hard and Harry 
Bushnell knew it was hard. In his dilemma he 
decided to take his perplexities to Joel Paddleford. 
. . . There had been a change in the feelings be- 
tween him and Gertrude's father. . . . The 
somewhat strained relations of other years 
between the two men had disappeared. Joel 
could see, even in six days, contentment come 
into his eldest girl's life and he was not blind. 
Harry Bushnell stood before him in a new light. 
For one thing shrewd old Joel noticed that the 
young fellow had ceased writing his name " P. 
Harry Bushnell." 

" You know I am going to change it, at the first 
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good opportunity — when I have done the big 
picture, perhaps — I'm going back to Peter. It 
was good enough for the pater, it will be almost a 
little too good for his son." 

And by that one little thing, alone, Harry Bush- 
nell had turned the currents of kindly thoughts in 
Joel Paddleford's brain straight toward him. 
Little things do count. 

Harry Bushnell, returning from his long and 
somewhat unsatisfactory walk, went straight to 
Joel Paddleford — ■ found the proprietor of the 
Green Tree Inn in his little cubby-hole of an office. 
It was atiny, cozy place, not unlike the stuffy coop 
that Joel had inhabitated during part of those 
memorable long years at the headquarters of Far- 
ri^ & Randall in Pearl Street, and perhaps that 
was one of the reasons that he liked it all the 
more. 

Old Joel gave warm welcome to his caller — 
motioned him into the only chair in the place.' 

" Getting the walking habit, too? " he ventured. 

" It's immense, perhaps because Oldtown is im- 
mense — the Green Tree Inn and all the rest of 
it." 

Joel reached for a cigar — his best box — and 
offered one to Harry Bushnell. 

" I feel as if I had been here twenty-five years." 

" You like the hotel buwness? " ventured Harry 
Bushnell. 
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^' It is one of the oldest professions in die 
world, and one of the best," said Joel. 

It was already plain to see that the romance of 
cotton — of the clothing of the world — was pass- 
ing out of the brain of Joel Paddleford. The 
feeding and the housing of the world was now 
closer to his heart. And if the keeping of dose 
watch upon kitchen and dining-room and office was 
a bit more prosaic than watching to see if the white 
tape were to spell disaster to romantic cotton 
through the broad-spreading of an unfavorable 
crop prediction from Washington, it at least was 
a business where Joel was boss. And that feeling 
alone was worth all that it might have cost. To 
be not only boss but the proprietor of a successful 
business into the bargain — no wonder that Joel 
was growing young again. . . . Gradually 
Harry Bushnell came to the subject in hand — the 
matter of his own future. 

" Frankly, Mr. Paddleford," he said, with a 
directness that appealed to Joel, " I want to stay 
in Oldtown, for a while at any rate. I want to be 
near Gertrude — she represents the sum total of 
my life." 

Joel's eyes burned sharply at him. 

" What's that you're saying? " he demanded. 

" I want her for my wife," said Harry Bush- 
nell. 

Joel shut his eyes; the little cubby-hole, this au- 
dacious whelp of a young fellow who sat the^e be- 
side him seemed to be reeling around him. This 
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Harry Bushnell — Gertrude — for wife — Ger- 
trude, his Gertrude, Joel's own black-haired baby 
who had rested in his strong young arms and who 
had let her black, black eyes laugh trustingly into 
those of her .daddy, his little girl who had run be- 
side him in the paths of Central Park, the child 
who had begged half-dollars for candy and seats 
for the matinees, the woman who had been his 
companion and in the great crisis of his own life, 
his salvation. Did Harry Bushnell know what 
he was asking of Joel Paddleford, asking as casu- 
ally as if he had been requesting the loan of a 
postage stamp? Of course he did not. Harry 
Bushnell was demanding a part of Joel Paddle- 
ford's life. 

" You don't know what you are asking, lad," 
he said. 

" I know that I don't," said Harry Bushnell. 

Yet there was another side to the matter — and 
Joel knew it. It might tear at his heart-strings 
to let her go, but he knew that it was her right and 
as a father he had only to assure himself that his 
daughter's husband was well worthy of her, that 
she was anxious to have him. He formed his de- 
cision- — years of experience had given him that 
habit — he made his sacrifice and like a real man 
he never again thought of it as sacrifice. 

'* Arc you sure that she wants you? '* he asked 
Harry Bushnell. The sharpness was gone from 
his tones. But Joel's innocent question struck bin) 
like a whip-lash, 
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'^She has not agreed as yet/* he said; dien 
added impulsively, '' but I am not going to give 
up trying. I feel, Mr. Paddleford, as if I must 
have her. She means so much to me.'' 

'' She means something to me, as well,'' ob- 
served Joel dryly. " Are you sure that she — 
are you sure that Gertrude cares for you ? " It 
was all a deal of an effort. 

Harry Bushnell did not try to alter facts. 

" She has refused me," he said in a low voice. 

Joel Paddleford's face formed the unspoken 
question. 

'' But I think that she does care for me," said 
Harry Bushnell, a moment later, in his quick 
nervous fashion. " I am hoping that somewhere 
down in the bottom of her heart she really loves 
me." 

He was silent for an instant, then added : 

" I am hoping to win her yet. I am going to 
follow — well, some paths that she has found for 
me. 

" What sort of paths, lad? " 

" Paths toward the big things — the paths that 
she says she wishes me to follow because of my 
own sake. You understand, don't you, Mr. Pad- 
dleford. I am going to try and do the big things.'* 

Joel Paddleford understand? Would Joel 
Paddleford ever forget his Caroline — a slip of a 
slim, chestnut-haired girl who had heard him spell 
to her the enchantments and the possibilities of a 
New York that had seemed halfway around the 
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globe distant from Bristol County. It gave him 
a little thrill to even think of those days once 
again. But he only said, with a shade of a gentle 
smile forming itself about his thin mouth: 

*' You are going to do — the big things? " 

" I am going to tackle them." 

" What do you call the big things, my boy? " 

Now here was another question — this plain, 
matter-of-fact, hard, determining factor of the 
wherewithal, obtruding itself with commercial dog- 
gedness into the most romantic of all situations in 
human life. Harry did not dodge the question. 
It was fair. Joel Paddleford had an entire right 
to demand his prospects and Harry Bushnell gave 
them to him frankly — and did not hint of any 
day dreams of munificence from the estate of Mrs. 
Jarvis Williams. His faith was in his work, it 
was an infinite faith, and gradually it thrilled Ger- 
trude's father. Joel might scoff at painters but 
he loved pictures and he found himself following 
the younger man with keen interest as he described 
the possibilities of his work — even the sordid 
commercial possibilities. Here was an Illustrator 
— seventy-five thousand dollars a year was his 
reputed income, and if you did not believe that, 
you could inspect his fleet of motor-cars and the 
luxurious fittings of his apartment which cost for 
a half-year more than Joel's whole salary for a 
twelve month in the days that Farrish & Randall 
had committed hari-kari. The landscape men' 
were doing more than ordinarily well and as for 
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the portrait painters, New York and all the odief 
big towns across the land were paying them dieir 
own prices. One big picture and a man was made. 
Art was atop of all things. Harry Bushnell was 
sure that if he could turn out a canvas big enough 
to win the Carnegie First over at Pittsburgh, 
his fortune would be made. When you stepped 
in the class with the big fellows, painting was ev- 
ery bit as good a profession as medicine or law — 
and every bit as profitable, if you wanted to take 
an occasional look at that side of the question. 

It was all very convincing as Harry, in his ear- 
nestness, told it to the older man and Joel followed 
each detail of the telling with keenest interest. 
But when Harry Bushnell was done and was wip- 
ing off his brow with his kerchief he only said: 

" You're asking a big thing of a man, lad — 
you're asking his lassie, his first-born.** 

" I know that," said Harry Bushnell. Some- 
how he could not help looking forward to such an 
hour in his own life. He would probably kick 
the young rapscallion out of his studio, would 
Harry Bushnell. 

" I do know that," he repeated. 

Joel Paddleford's mind had been set from the 
beginning. He was ready to act for his girl — 
now as always in the past. It took a wrench, but 
he was ready. He brought his hard-veined old 
hand down upon the other man's knee. 

'' She knows her own mind, that lassie of 
ynine," he said. " But you have my word. When 
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Gertrude says that she will take you, I will offer 
no objection. God bless you, lad," he added, 
half-brokenly, " and God take good care of both 
of you." 

For a moment both men, their thoughts nm- 
ning in a single channel, were silent. Then a new 
phase of the situation came into Joel's mind and 
he spoke of it — without hesitation. 

" Gertrude's eyes," he said, then caught his 
breath, for he was making a great eSort, " sup- 
pose that she should — " 

He could not finish that sentence. He brought 
his hand off Harry Bushnell's knee and buried his 
own eyes in its palm. Harry understood. 

'* That's it — that's my stumbling block, Mr. 
Paddleford," he said frankly. " Gertrude's ob- 
stinate. I can see it, now. It's her pride, her 
stubborn, unselfish, splendid pride that tells her 
that she must not marry until she regains her 
sight. . . . Regains her ^ght. . . . Bear wit- 
ness to me now. I am going to dedicate my life 
to the winning back of her sight. If no one in 
America can do It we will try every big man on 
the other side of the Atlantic." 

And Joel's hand dropped back upon the hand 
of the other. . . . 

*' For the present," Harry Bushnell began. 
He was young and youth always has plans. 
" For the present I am going to stay in Oldtown. 
I want to be close to Gertrude." 
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" You're welcome here as long as you will stay,*' 
said Joel Paddleford instantly. 

" I know that. And perhaps that is just the 
reason why I cannot stay — not under the present 
arrangement. I want to stay as a boarder, a reg* 
ular — no, no, Mr. Paddleford, I will have it no 
other way. I am going to find work here in Old- 
town and here in Oldtown I am going to paint a 
real picture." 

It was a fine, ambitious plan and he outlined it 
in some detail to the older man. Joel listened pa- 
tiently — then shook his head slowly. Harry 
Bushnell did not know Oldtown as he had come 
to know it. Oldtown did not progress — instead 
it actually lost a little ground from year to year 
and there were no jobs in the place. Any posi- 
tion worth while was regarded either as a perqui- 
site or an inheritance and Harry Bushnell would 
hardly think of wanting else. 

" rU take anything that's decent," said Harry 
warmly. " I'm fairly husky and I'm entirely 
willing to roll up my sleeves and hustle." 

Joel still shook his head. 

" I'd be willing to jump into here if you would 
only have me — get into buttons — be porter or 
bell-hop. Think of a tipless bell-boy, Mr. Pad- 
dleford. It would make your tavern famous from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific." 

Joel's thin hand began patting Harry Bushnell's 
knee — ever and ever so softly. 

*' Don't I wish that I could make a berth for 
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you," he said. " I like your honesty and you're 
our own sort" The Bushnells were nine genera- 
tions American, just as much as the Paddlefords, 
and Joel very well knew that. " But how to do 
it, that's the rub. Slas Whittier's a fixture — the 
others much tike it. . . ." 

For a moment he was silent, then he added in 
a lower tone : 

" The only chance might be as ni^t-derk. Old 
man Birdsall is getting a bit too uncertain for the 
work. Falls asleep occasionally and that makes 
a risk I don't like. But of course I would not 
even offer you a job as night-clerk." 

"Why not? Night-clerk's a number or two 
above bell-hop, iui't it? " 

Joel Paddleford laughed at him. 

" It would be out of the question," he said. 

" Out of nothing," sputtered Harry Bushnell. 
" I'm the number one applicant for the night- 
clerk's bunk and if at the end of a month I 
haven't begun to make good, you fire me, bag and 
baggage, and I'll promise to take nothing more 
away with me than your girl, if she will let me." 

" You can take the job," said Joel, "only don't 
rub it in about Gertrude. That's hard enough 
as it stands." 

" Forgive me," said Harry Bushnell. He had 
no desire to be heardess and he felt that he un- 
derstood just how Gertrude's father must feel at 
that very moment. 
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There was a new night-clerk at the Green Tree 
Inn a few nights later and his name was Harry 
Bushnell. The newcomer took the position as it 
was. The stuffy little room up under the gabled 
roof with a hard iron bed was a deal different 
from the dainty room that he had occupied when 
he had first arrived at the tavern, with its dainty 
chintz and cretonne that told of the loving care 
of the real mistress of the house. Joel, himself, 
had demurred at giving old Birdsall's room to 
Harry, but Harry Bushnell would have it no other 
way and Harry Bushnell could be reasonably stub- 
born once his new habit of decision had fully as- 
serted itself. After all, it was quite as he might 
have wished it. His living came with his room 
and the somewhat slender salary to boot, met his 
simple needs there in Oldtown. Best of all, he 
was free throughout the day — the day of sun- 
light and color, the precious hours when a painter 
has his best opportunity. That was an unusually 
open winter — at least until the middle of Jan- 
uary — and it was not very difficult for him to go 
out into the open, set up his easel and work. 

Once Gertrude had gone with him and he had 
seized the opportunity to bring up the question 
that was always so close to his life. She stopped 
him. 

" It is hardly fair," she protested. " You are 
first to accomplish the big things ^ — one of the big 
things at any rate.*' 

" You are lowering the bars," he said, in a new 
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hope. She had not told him before that it took 
80 little as a single accomplishment to meet her 
tests. 

'* You see if I am," laughed Gertrude as she 
shook herself out of die grasp of his arm. 

So that matter was taboo — for the time, at any 
rate. Sometimes, late in the evenings when he 
had come upon his " watch " as he called it, she 
would slip in her father's tittle cubby-hole of an 
office, which was close beside the nlght-cIerk's desk 
and there she would sit and chat with him until 
midnight — and even after. But they made 
brave efforts to turn the talk from the thought that 
was uppermost within their minds ' — and generally 
succeeded. 

There was much of this new work that was hard 
for Harry Bushnell, awfully hard. It was good 
drill for him — every bit of it. There was some 
of it that might have been called fairly demeaning. 
To say the least, it was not pleasant to have to 
carry luggage for late arrivals up to dieir rooms, 
or to have to answer calls for ice-water and the 
like through the wee sma* hours and after the halK 
boys had gone off duty. ... It was a hard job ; 
hard enough for any young man, doubly hard and 
really repulsive to a fellow of Harry Bushnell's 
training and ideals. That he conquered that job 
was infinitely to his credit — and Joel Paddleford 
was not the last to tell his Caroline and Gertrude 
that very thing. . . . Gertrude had colored 
when her fadier had told her of how Harry bad 
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buckled to the situation in hand. It brought him 
closer to her. It was not a ^' big thing " as she 
had thought it, perhaps, but there was, none the 
less, a bigness about all of it that appealed to her 
innermost soul. She felt that her advice had sunk 
deep and that for his own sake he was going to 

make a success of his life. 

• • • . • • • 

With all of these things in his favor he accom- 
plished little with his painting. October disap- 
peared before November and November before 
December. Oldtown had a wealth of material 
for any brush, he had the time, the opportunity, 
the constant inspiration and interest of Gertrude, 
and yet he had turned out nothing better than the 
canvases that he had first made in France. He be- 
gan to inwardly doubt his own ability to do the big 
thing in painting. He wondered if, after all, he 
should have to begin at the bottom in something 
else. 

Then, in early December, when it was really 
growing far too cold to set up an easel and work 
outside the real idea for a picture came to him. 
It came to him as Gertrude advanced slowly 
across the office toward him one evening, her hands 
spread out before her to feel her path in safety. 
He had seen her a hundred times before, making 
her silent way in and about the Inn, since he had 
first come to her there, but now her slim figure 
making its way through the shadows that sur- 
rounded her, made a fresh and distinct impression 
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upon him. He would do a study from the figure. 
The idea having come to mind, he seized upon it 
gratefully; hungrily, if you please. And his deci- 
sion formed, he instantly took her into his confi* 
dence — as soon as she had found her way to 
her seat at her father's staunch old desk — the 
same desk that Micajah Paddleford had moved 
into the tavern away back in the days of the 
Civil War. 

"Will you help me — in a new way, Ger- 
trude?" he asked of her, once she had dropped 
into the comfortable old chair. 

" Of course," she had smiled back at him. 
'* Why do you even ask me that? " 

" For fresh assurance," he pleaded. ** I 
wanted you to pose for me. I want first to sketch 
you and then to put you into a picture." 

" Of course," she began once again, but then 
her fingers ran quickly to the goggle-like patches 
over her eyes. He understood. He colored a 
bit and was thankful that she could not see his 
embarrassment. 

" Not those, of course," he said. " I wanted 
the easy lines of your figure, the poise of your 
head, the coiling of your thick hair, that wonder- 
ful line that runs from your ear to the rip of your 
shoulder — " 

" Foolish lad," she interrupted. " But if you 
must, I suppose you must." 

" I must," was his prompt assertion. 

And so it came to pass that Harry Bushnell 
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stole a canvas in behind the old desk of the Green 
Tree Inn and that late of winter's nights when all 
the rest of Oldtown was abed he worked fever- 
ishly forward on his picture. His picture? 
It was something more than a mere picture. 
" The Casement Window " was a picture, and a 
remarkably good picture at that, but this — this 
was something more — this was the heart and soul 
of a brush wielder of great gifts pouring itself out 
upon a canvas. It was a great picture and Harry 
Bushnell knew it was great. 

And the slender girl who posed for him through 
the long and weary hours and could not see a sin- 
gle rough contour or the brightest daub of paint 
upon the canvas because of those impenetrable 
black patches clamped down over her eyes, felt that 
it was a great picture. So much for the intuitive 
sense of the blind, although it was hardly more 
than half a year since Oswelt had fastened 
those irremovable patches upon her. The first 
three months had seemed an eternity, but now 
that Harry was here time moved more quickly for 
her. And if she had begun to give up hope of re- 
covering her sight, she was at least more recon- 
ciled to her shadow world. It was beginning to 
be less strange each day. . . . 

Gertrude felt that Harry was painting a picture 
that would be recognized, although he was diffi- 
dent about many of its details. Finally of a night 
she turned quickly upon him. 
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" What are you going to call your picture ? " 
she demanded. 

He never put down his brush, although the 
question of a tide had not popped into his mind, 
but answered in the next instant; 

" ' The Long Night.' " 

" Why ' The Long Night ' ? " she ventured. 

" You shaU see," was his cryptic reply. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE second Christmas at Oldtown found 
the little family roof of the Green Tree 
Inn filled with a quiet content. Their 
business had prospered beyond their fondest hopes 
— as we shall see in another moment — and they 
were prepared to give Gertrude the fullest meas- 
ure of credit for every bit of success. They had 
even become accustomed in a measure to her great 
green-black blinders and the thing for which they 
stood; for none of the other Paddlefords had be- 
gun to lose hope. And there was so much for 
them to anticipate. Cynthia engaged and ready 
to marry one of the most attractive fellows in the 
town early in the spring, and Gertrude — dear 
Gertrude who was so much to the very core of their 
lives — even Gertrude would do well if she would 
finally make up her mind to take as fine and as 
lovable a fellow as Harry Bushnell. Little in- 
deed did they know their Gertrude. ... It was 
a Merry Christmas indeed that Harry Bushnell 
spent with the folk who were already more than 
kin to him. 

And as for the Green Tree Inn, that historic 
tavern at Oldtown was already the best known 
country hotel in the state. It was known over 
a good many other states as well, and it was be- 
coming a distinct problem to house the automobile 
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parties that came to their door from late April up 
to Thanksgiving Day. Joel considered building 
a real sizable addition to the house, and Gertrude 
was insisting that he cling to the traditional Co- 
lonial architecture of Oldtown — the fluted Ionic 
columns along the porch, the fan-lights over Ae 
doors, the low, sloping roofs, the stepped gable- 
ends, and another row of cunning dormer windows. 
When Joel had repainted the hotel — a delicate 
cream with its bright green blinds and its immac- 
ulate white woodwork — she had made him tear 
down the ugly tin cornice that once had been die 
pride of Uncle Micajah's heart and replace it mth 
three more dormers — which looked as if they 
might have been stolen from some old " brick- 
ender" at Duxbury or Salem or Newburyport. 
. . . And now Gertrude had insisted on over- 
riding that smart young architect who bad pur- 
chased the business of Harris Fremont — how 
completely Harris Fremont had passed out of her 
life — when the smart young architect had de- 
clared sloping roofs and dormers as hopelessly 
wasteful of space. She had waxed impatient at 
that. 

" It is not the space that counts, dad," she had 
drawled in her low^itched voice. " What is a 
half-dozen rooms or even a dozen compared with 
the lovely effect of our house ? " 

" But, Miss Paddleford — " Harris Fremont's 
successor began. He was a young man who 
prided himself upon his efficiency of dcMgns. 
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She interrupted him, addressing herself straight 
to Joel once again: 

'' Have we lost as yet by standing by our 
ideals?'' she demanded of him. That- was her 
Parthian shot. She knew that in the long run her 
daddy would find it unanswerable. 

And so he did. He had stood by his ideals — 
Gertrude's ideals, to be more exact — and the 
profits of the Green Tree Inn for the preceding 
year had been somewhere in excess of sixteen thou- 
sand dollars. In all his life before Joel had 
never believed that he could honestly earn such a 
sum in a twelvemonth. Yet here it all was, in un- 
feeling bank balances; the entire sum which he 
had invested in the rebuilding of his property, 
while that enterprising local capitalist, Frank 
Popphenry — of Littlejohn & Popphenry, you will 
remember — was fairly beseeching him to organ- 
ize a " Green Tree Inn, Incorporated " and ac- 
cept some of the hoarded Popphenry dollars as 
capital for the extension of the business. Joel 
could sit back like the traditional bloated bond- 
holder and coolly consider the Popphenry proposi- 
tion — entirely upon its merits. . . . Finally he 
accepted the idea, not on account of the Popphenry 
dollars, although for far-sighted reasons of policy 
in Oldtown he finally let him take a few shares of 
stock, but really in order that he might give Ger- 
trude a fine block of the shares of the hotel. 

" You have earned it, girlie," he told her. 

And as she had twined her long arms around 
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his neck to kiss him, she had gone at him again 
to build ihe new addition in the strictly Colonial 
way — and again he had given way to her. You 
could not mistake the ruling spirit within the Pad- 
dleford family. 

They would need the new addition, too. For 
in the third season of their tavern the motor-car 
parties would beat up against their hospitable doors 
in increasing waves — a high tide that would start 
in early July and that would not even begin to 
subside until some time in September. Geraldine 
Lanning would be forced to enlarge her chicken 
business to accommodate their trade — she had 
bought a little second-hand automobile with her 
increased profits. . . . The Green Tree Inn 
was something more than an institution — it was 
proving a salvation to diese expatriates from the 
city. 

*' Why, your green and black wide-spreading 
tree upon the keystone o£ your dining-room mantel 
is famous already," GeraltUne LannJng told Ger- 
trude in one of her frequent trips down to town in 
her new runabout. " Old Mr. Cole who still 
keeps our hotel at Shadds Mills told me that a 
party came through there last week hunting for 
the hotel in the valley that had the big white din- 
ing-room with the Windsor chairs and the break- 
fast terrace. It didn't take him long to send them 
on to the Green Tree Inn." 

That was but one of many incidents that were 
constandy coming to her, and she was satisfied for 
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two reasons, first, because It brought so much peace 
and so much comfort to her father and mother, 
and second, because of the inward satisfaction of 
seeing her own dreams come true. She loved 
their old house — every nook and cranny of it. 
Early in the mornings of the summer that had just 
passed, Beasley, the gardener, would see her slim, 
white-clad figure come down the terrace steps, 
and watch her move among the flowers she loved 
so dearly — hardly halting as she made her path 
among them and they breathed their fragrance 
into her shadowy night. And sometimes Joel 
would find her there — a whole hour before the 
breakfast-hour began — in the trim dining-room 
and the garden open to all their guests. And 
he would come to her and walk beside her for 
awhile — his lips breathing all the little gossip of 
the Inn. . . . 

Harry Bushnell had done his part, too, toward 
the glorifying of the tavern. He had found time, 
somewhere, to make a most wonderful sign-board 
to hang before its front door — just as Gertrude 
had asked in one of her letters — a sturdy look- 
ing marker, with the greenest of green trees and 
the brightest and gayest of red and black letter- 
ings, so that when it should become a bit weather- 
beaten, it would look as if it had been stolen from 
some sign-post in old England. 

" You know that Watteau painted sign-boards," 
he laughed to her, as he put the final strokes upon 
the heavy boarding. 
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" How I would love to see it," said Gertrude, 
with rare impulsiveness. 

He looked at her quickly, touched with sym- 
pathy by her ugly goggle-like patches. 

" You will see it — yet," he told her. 

But Gertrude only asked if they could not make 
the sign their marker on all of their stationery — 
Joel had already seen it and had enthused immod- 
erately about it. Of course they could — and 
Harry Bushnell would make the sketches. . . . 
And so was born the best tavern-sign En the whole 
state, a sign, which hanging high from a high 
white double-post, swung lazily in summer breezes 
and angrily in winter storms and beckoned many 
and many a wearied traveler into the coziest hos- 
pitality that he might well imagine. 



We have drifted afar from the matter in hand. 
For the winter was now upon them, Harry Bush- 
nell was under the roof of the Green Tree Inn and 
yet there was naught but summer within Gertrude's 
heart. She had begun to be more than a little 
lonely; the shadow world in which she walked 
alone seemed vast, indeed, but that loneliness was 
gone. The long evenings which she spent with 
Harry Bushnell behind the desk of the old tavern 
were a great comfort to the girl. She could catch 
each of the faint sounds of his work as he bent 
over the canvas. 

" Has anyone else seen die picture? " she de- 
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manded of him one evening after Christmas as 
she sat beside him there at her daddy's desk. 

" Not yet,** said he as he bent closely to his 
work. It was just now beginning to show promise 
of completion. 

" When are you going to show it ? ** demanded 
Gertrude. 

He did not hesitate in his answer. 

^' At the Carnegie show at Pittsburgh in the 
spring. It's the best exhibition in the land." 

"And not before?*' 

" Not before." 

"Not to anyone?" 

" Not to anyone." 

" Father's a really good judge of pictures," 
urged Gertrude, with gentle insistence. " He 
might be of some real help." 

Harry Bushnell dropped his brushes. It was 
past midnight. . . • 

" No, not father this time," he said. " This is 
in the nature of a surprise." 

She was perplexed and perhaps a little piqued 
into the bargain. But she did not urge him. . . . 
She only rose and bade him good-night. . . . 
The next minute he was alone in the cozy place 
behind the counter watching Gertrude cross the 
outer office toward her own room — her hands 
thrust out before her, in order that she might find 
a path clear of obstructions. 

On the next evening Gertrude did not sit be- 
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hind die desk, for Harry Bushnell was gone. He 
had received a telegram from his grandmother — 
Mrs. Jarvis Williams at Rye, you remember — 
peremptorily demanding his attendance upon her. 
... It was the first word that he had received 
from her at Oldtown, although he had written her 
several times and explained quite frankly how he 
had begun to dovetail into the scheme of life at the 
Green Tree Inn. . . . He had not been aston- 
ished that his grandmother had failed to answer 
his letters. It was like her. She perhaps would 
have only astounded him if she answered promptly, 
for he knew that she was angry at him. It must 
have ruffled her — that Frederika Bahman aSair, 
once the stem old mind had been set upon it, and 
he could foresee her comments upon his great af- 
fection for Gertrude. But he only put his thin 
lips a little more tighdy together and decided that 
he would go down and fight it oat — for the sake 
of the girl whom he loved. 

So it was that one of the men servants in the 
great house at Rye ushered Harry Bushnell into 
the living-room of his grandmother, announced in 
a whisper that she would be down in a minute. 
He sat on the edge of a chair nervously fingering 
his derby and glancing over every detail of the 
long and shadowy room — details that had been 
impressed into his mind in boyhood days and which 
now came hack to him bringing a troop of other 
memories in thctr trail. . . . The high black 
wainscoting of the apartments, its long black 
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bookcases with trim sets of exquisitely bound vol- 
umes behind their glass doors, the broad tables and 
the heavy chairs precisely set — even the pictures 
upon the walls in their same old places — his eyes 
were nervously traversing the walls as he sat there 
and fingered his derby. Suddenly they stopped. 

^' By George," he ejaculated half aloud. 

Upon that wall, alongside of an Inness and 
within reach of an exquisite Turner hung " The 
Casement Window." He let his hat drop 
from his fingers, something misty seemed to cover 
his eyes for that instant. It was the first time in 
his life that his grandmother had ever shown the 
least appreciation of a single thing that he had 
done. And now she had taken his picture and 
hung it between the treasures of her great room. 

"That was decent of the old lady," he said 
after another moment. 

" Decent of the old lady, hey? " came an echo 
in his ears. 

He turned instantly on his heel. 

" Grandmother I " he panted. 

" It's time you showed yourself, my dear,'* she 
said as she stretched out her long hand for him to 
kiss. Mrs. Jarvis Williams did not approve of 
kissing upon the lips. . . . He touched his lips 
to her crackled skinny knuckles. 

" Your arm, my boy," she snapped at him, 
" have you lost all of your manners up there among 
the corn-husks?" 

He mechanicalljr offered her his arm and le4 
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her to her great chair in the one sunny comer of 
her gloomy living-room. He dropped beside her 
— on a hard narrow chair that he thought must 
have done duty in the Spanish Inquisition. . . . 
For a time neldier ^oke but studied the other in- 
tendy. . . . His grandmother did not seem to 
change with the years, although she must be get- 
ting to be a really old lady now. He studied the 
details of her face — her hard old wrinkled face, 
from which an unbridled temper had long since 
wiped all traces of softness or affection. Gentil- 
ity, a plenty of it — even after you had taken away 
her rich gown of satin and her crown of yellow- 
white hair — gentility still showed itself in her 
features. She must have been a great beauty, 
Mrs. Jarvis Williams — a quarter of a century be- 
fore she became a dried-up and weazened old lady 
and a shadow of her former self. 

" Well, what are you staring at? " she sharply 
demanded after a moment more. " Have you left 
all your manners up there among the farm- 
hands?" 

" I do not know what I have left, grand- 
mother," he sud gently, " but I do know what I 
have gained." 

'• WeU, what? " 

He hesitated, but only for an instant. 

" Contentment," he said. Her quick wit would 
have divined the rest 

"And a girl — a sweetheart, I suppose?" she 
sneered. 
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" I will tell you about that in good time," 

he said. 

She looked at him in astonishment. Confoimd 
this young jackanapes — Jessica's boy. Jessica^s 
boy giving her impudence. Did he not know that 
she did not tolerate impudence — in any form or 
variety? Had he forgotten that she had once 
halted her coachman in Fifth Avenue and had 
cuffed him in the face because he had been impu- 
dent? Jim Bennett had written that up in hia 
Herald and the fame of it had never quite died 
away — although that was twenty years ago. She 
would not tolerate impudence and yet — through 
her very inconsistencies of nature, perhaps — how 
she did love it in this boy. . . . She changed the 
topic. For the moment she preferred to ignore 
Harry Bushnell's life. 

"What are you doing with your painting?*' 
she demanded. 

" I think that I am doing a real picture/' he 
replied, easily and crossed his legs nonchalantly. 

" Put your feet on the floor," she snapped at 
him. " You are in a lady's drawing-room, not a 
bar-room." 

He came to attention. She continued to pick at 
him. 

" I suppose you are more used to bar-rooms, 
now that you are working in one. A nice business 
for one of my family," she added with an infinite 
scorn. She raised her lorgnette and trained it 
upon him. He did not flinch, neither did he at- 
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tempt to explain — while she was beside henelf 
with rage. Finally he said: 

" Under the circumstances I would have been 
willing to earn my bread and butter anywhere — 
in Oldtown." 

" Nonsense," she snapped. " You know I al- 
ways stand ready with the bread and butter — 
even in Oldtown, perhaps." 

" TTiat's just the trouble, grandmother," he 
smiled at her. " I'm too old a bird to be forever 
eating out of the hand." 

Impudent again, but deliciously impudent, this 
obstinate, rattle-brained boy that Jessica had 
brought into the world. Mrs. Jarvis Williams 
softened her tone. 

" Tell me about the circumstances — die girl," 
she ordered. 

" She is the elder daughter of the proprietor 
of the tavern," he said. " A most wonderful and 
unusual inn, as you shall sometime see." She 
shook her head in negative, but he ignored that 
and went straight ahead. " A line {prl, my Ger< 
trude, and you must come to see her and to love 
her. A tall straight girl, beautiful, without a 
mincing use of the word." 

"Refined?" 

" Her father made great saaifices and had her 
educated at Miss Ronald's." 

" That's good. That girl has done a deal 
toward keeping some sort of refinement in tlie 
newer sort of women. . . . Cultured? " 
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*' Well-read, grandmother." 

" Good. And well set up ? " 

" You shall see her portrait.'' 

" What are you going to do with it? " 

^* Fm going to send it to the spring show at 
Pittsburgh. It might take the Carnegie First 
and if it does, Fm made. After that it will be up 
to me. But the Carnegie First, that's enough of 
itself." 

" Fm not so sure," said Mrs. Jarvis Williams. 
She was of an intensely practical sort as the folk 
who were so unfortunate as to have to do business 
with her very well knew. " What's the prize? " 

"The prize?" 

" The amount, of course. Have you hung your 
wits on a cedar tree ? " 

" Five thousand, I think." 

** Think I There's your painter over and over 
again. You're all alike. Fve known you all. 
And what is five thousand dollars? I pay my best 
chauffeur that for a year's work. Old Andy is 
too tight Fll do the decent thing. If you take 
the First over at Pittsburgh, I will give you fifty 
thousand dollars." 

She was secredy immensely proud of him, al- 
though she would not have had him know it for 
worlds. . . . And he — he was staggered by her 
unexpected generosity. It seemed for an instant 
as if he were in a dream world, a dream world 
from which he was suddenly aroused by the acrid 
tones of his grandmother's voice. 
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" What would you do with the fifty thousand? " 
she asked of him. 

Again he did not hesitate. 

" I would like to marry Gertrude," he said. 

She turned fiercely upon him. 

" I thought as much," she sneered. " Well, it 
so happens, young man, that there are conditions 
that go with my price. You will leave Oldtown 
at once and return to New York and you will put 
this Gertrude out of sight and out of mind. You 
understand — you understand." Her fingers 
sought a heavy book that rested on the table be- 
side her. She lifted the book, poised it for a mo- 
ment, dien let it crash upon the table top. " You 
will not marry that girl." 

He was silent for three long minutes — a seem- 
ing eternity. 

" Why don't you answer me, you manneriess 
thing? " exclaimed the old lady. 

" I will marry her — if she will take me," was 
the reply. *' I am going to decline any such 
prize — Tnth any such conditions." 

She started to rise to her feet. 

" Fool I " she shrieked at him. " Why don't 
you give me your ann? " 

But when he had offered it she declined and 
dropped into her seat. Once again the crest of 
her anger was passed. Her tone was softened. 

"What are you going to call your picture?" 
she asked. 

" ' The Long Night' '* 
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" Why * The Long Night ' ? " 

'' Because it portrays a young girl gone blind/' 
he said. She seemed taken aback. '' I think I 
told you that Gertrude was blind.'' 

"Your Gertrude — blind?" she repeated. 

" She lost her sight nearly a year ago. Her 
eyes have bothered a great deal and for many 
years. She — " 

"Will she recover?'' was Mrs. Jarvis Wil- 
liams' sharp interruption. He hesitated in an- 
swering. 

" I do not think so," he said slowly. " We all 
hope — all save Gertrude, herself. I think she 
sees more clearly than any of us that it is indeed 
the long night for her." 

He paused. . . . Now he was in for it. He 
knew his grandmother's unsympathetic nature, her 
unmincing use of words. He squared himself 
mentally for another attack. 

" You would marry — this blind woman? " she 
demanded. 

" If she will have me. Yes. Why not? " 

" Why not? Oh, Lord, boy, to think that you 
should hesitate! Of course you will marry her. 
She needs you — poor thing. Go to her and tell 
her that you will love and protect her — now and 
throughout all the years of her life." 

You never could predict Mrs. Jarvis Williams 
— her nature so filled with contradictions, with 
strengths and with weaknesses. . . . Harry 
Bushnell's eyes grew misty for the second time that 
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afternoon. He reached for her hand so as to 
raise it to his lips, but she must have diviaed 
his intentions, for she drew it quickly away from 
him. 

*' I don't hke mush," she said, although the acid 
was quite gone from her voice. " You must 
bring your Gertrude to me. And you must tele- 
graph Mr. Paddleford that he is to find a new 
night-clerk at once, lliere are some things that 
must be conceded to your grandmother.*' 

" I can concede you everything," he said, " but 
you must understand one thing more clearly." 

" What is it? " She trained her lorgnette upon 
him suspiciously. 

"Gertrude" — he stammered, "Gertrude has 
not given me her consent as yet She has re- 
fused me — refused me in terms that I might not 
mistake." 

" She does not love you ? " 

Harry Bushnell felt the warmth of anger come 
once again into his grandmother's voice. But he 
bent low and spoke softly into her old ear. 

" I will tell you someAing that I would not 
have told another. I have a feeling that she does 
love me." 

"And you love her?" 

*' I have asked her to marry me," was his reply, 
with an assumption of no little dignity. 

" ' Asked her to marry me,' " Mrs. Jarvis 
Williams repeated his words, with no small ridi- 
cule in the mimicking. " Are you going to let it 
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end widi that? Come, come, don't speak in rid- 
dles. Fm too old for riddles/' 

'^I am going to make her marry me, grand- 
mother/' was all he said then but she looked at 
him quickly, with silent approval, then said: 

"You've our blood, boy, not that Bushnell 
strain. Of course you'll marry her. And in the 
meantime ? " 

" In the meantime she wents me to do big 
things. One big thing, for instance, like painting 
a big picture. And I should be doing such things 
without anyone having to point the way toward 
them. That is why I have tried to paint * The 
Long Night ' as a real picture. You understand 
— grandmother? " 

" I do understand. I am going to like Ger- 
trude," she said slowly. ... An instant later 
she shot at him : " And if you do not marry her 
I am going to bar you from me. I will want 
nothing to do with you." She rose to her feet. 

" Now do you understand? " was her retort. 

** I understand," he said. 

" Then give me your arm," she demanded, " I 

want you to take me in to dinner." 

....... 

The next day Caroline read a long night-letter 
from Harry Bushnell to Gertrude asking her to 
go to his room, wrap his picture in heavy paper, 
so that no alien eye might fall upon it, and tiien 
supervise its packing so that it might be sent for- 
ward to Rye without delay. His grandmother 
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had wished to see it? It was quite plain to Ger- 
trude that Harry had become reconciled to Mrs. 
Jarvis Williams. But he was most insistent that 
the picture should not be shown. 

" Curious," thought Gertrude, and then recalled 
how reticent he had been about explaining the title 
of the picture, or its significance. She prepared 
to meet his request, for that had come to be her 
way these days. So it was that late that even- 
ing, when the rest of the tarem was asleep she 
went up to his little room under the gable roof. 
She stood stiU for an instant in the hall outside of 
his door, making sure that there was no one near. 
For she had also acquired that intuitive sense of 
the blind in recognizing without seeing the pres- 
ence of odier humans. ... A master-key was 
her perquisite as mistress of the house, and she 
turned tiie lock easily. Once within she bolted 
the door from die inside and crossed softly in the 
dark to his dresser. . . . 

" It is in the bottom drawer under my shirts," 
he had written, " and you will find the wrapping- 
paper and the twine in die dothespress. . . ." 
Her lingers went to the bottom drawer, her hands 
pulled it wide open, then went quickly groping 
through the mass of stuff it held to die picture at 
the bottom. She found it there, a thickly daubed 
canvas fastened to a stout wooden frame — pulled 
it from the drawer and placed it under her arm. 
Again her hands were groping, this time toward a 
chair, for she wanted to rest a bit. She was 
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strangely excited, for she felt that under her arm 
she held the whole making of Harry's future, her 
own future as well, if you please. • . • 

Now her fingers had found a wooden edge — a 
second of quick trailing of those wonderfully sen- 
sitive finger-tips — it was a chair-back. She 
caught up her skirts and dropped into the chair — 
inert, tremendously excited. She lifted the can- 
vas to her lips. 

" His picture — our picture," she breathed. 
. . . She ran her finger-tips over its surface — 
again and again and again — but its fine scratch- 
ings and undulations were as nothing to her. She 
clasped her hands tightly together. 

" Oh, God," she whispered. " If only I could 
see it — just for a single instant." 

There had been times, many times, since she 
had begun to walk in the dark when she had 
hungered for light — just for a single glimpse of 
some face dear to her. Those had been the times 
when she had hoped; now when she had all but 
lost hope — things were different. There had 
been times wheii she could have torn off those 
wicked coverings from her eyes, but her cool mind 
had interfered. While her faith in Oswelt had 
been shaken, she still had obeyed orders like a 
soldier. Now — his picture — she had begun to 
lose hope. What did it all matter? She was 
quite reconciled to the shadow world. If she 
could only see the picture she would be willing to 
walk forever in the darkness. . . . Gertrude's 
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mind was working like a trip-hammer. She was 
torn by her emotions, impulse for the first time in 
her life was beginning to conquer. After all, she 
was only a woman, only a human. It was easy to 
give way to impulse and she was beginning to 
weaken. 

" One look — one look — one look," kept drop- 
ping from her lips. Her hands raised themselves 
to her head, began to fumble with the tapes that 
fastened her patches so close to her eyes. Her 
old self conquered and they dropped again into 
her lap. 

" One look — one look — one look," began 
dinning afresh through her tired brain and again 
her hands raised themselves. Again her cooler 
self gained control and again she dropped them. 
. . . But the desire was not to be conquered so 
easily. Sie was tired of fighting. It was easy to 
weaken; it was human and Gertrude was weaken- 
ing. 

" One last look," she cried aloud and began 
fumbling for a third time with the tapes. They 
fastened under her mass of heavy hair and the 
buckle had grown rusty since Oswelt had fastened 
it there, many months before. But her fingers 
were determined — the clumsy patches came tum- 
bling from her eyes. She slowly opened them. 
A little blur of reflection under the door — the 
first time she had seen light for long months. 
. . . She rose to her feet. She was filled with 
the strength of her new determination. Her 
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hands went groping forward in the familiar fash- 
ion. They found the object of their quest — the 
electric bracket. . . . For an instant she hesi- 
tated, then turned on the light full. • . . 

light I Brilliancy I The seeing world again 
— the world of color and of shape. For a mo- 
ment she shielded her eyes from the glare of the 
incandescent, then she fixed them full upon the 
painting. Even with her weak, myopic eyes she 
could see it — the full length of a woman who 
walked forward steadily, her head lifted high, but 
her hands held in front of her, vague black 
splotches over her eyes showing in contrast against 
her chalky skin. Gertrude knew. 

" * The Long Night,* " she whispered. " It is 
wonderful — dear Harry, it is wonderful.*' 

The light seemed to fairly bum her eyes and 
again she closed them against it — shielded them 
doubly with the back of her hand. When she 
dropped her hand and opened her eyes again there 
was no light. . . . She did not quite under- 
stand. 

" The light must have gone out," she thought. 
The light had gone out — for her. She reached 
toward the fixture, fumbled with the valve. The 
current was still on. Now she understood. She 
dropped to her knees — there alone in her vast 
and shadowy world. 

" Oh, God,'* she prayed, " I thank thee for the 
glimpse that was given me.'* 

She went back to the dresser and found the ugly 
patches there, mechanically fastened Aem once 
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again over her aighdess eyes and bent to her woHc 
of wrapping the precious picture. 

" They shall never know," said Gertrude to her- 
self. 



CHAPTER XXV 

IF he had only been a two-month earlier, and 
if the tonsorial artist had not plied his pro- 
fession upon him with such telling success, 
the dapper little old gentleman who came so 
breezily into the office of the Green Tree Inn, 
shaking the February snow from his shoulders, 
might have easily enough posed as Santa Claus. 
There was something fairly Christmassy in this 
smug little traveler who alighted from the battered 
taxi-cab of Oldtown at the horse-block of the tav- 
ern, paid his fare alertly and generously, walked 
briskly over the tiles of the office, rubbed his 
hands together and then briskly placed his signa- 
ture upon the register which Silas Whittier swung 
around toward him. 

" Room with a bath, or without? ** asked Silas 
Whittier. 

But the dapper little old gentleman never had 
the opportunity of expressing his choice, for with a 
" Bless me, Mr. Randall, how came you here? '* 
Joel Paddleford himself had elbowed old Silas 
out of the way and was taking care of the new 
guest himself. It was a proud moment for Joel 
Paddleford. At the dingy old offices of Farrish 
& Randall he had, at the best, been but a menial, 
an employe on salary, a creature without the power 
of initiative, an automaton who had scented poetry 
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in the cotton business but had been unable to make 
his Muse drive him beyond a certain obstinate 
point. Now Joel Paddleford was proprietor of 
his own business, you could read his name in fine 
shaded Clarendon upon his bill-heads, and it was 
his power — and privilege — to extend the gratui- 
tous hospitality to whom he chose. And it was a 
proud moment that gave him the opportunity of 
choosing David Randall. 

" We'll give Mr. Randall Number Four," said 
the proprietor to Silas Whittier, who, perceiving 
the importance of the traveler who had come to 
tarry under their roof, began searching In the key- 
rack for the key of Number Four with a zest that 
was fairly unusual for him. 

To give a traveler Number Four was the very 
apotheosis of entertainment at the Green Tree 
Inn. Number Four was the finest flower of Ger- 
trude's creative efforts. True she had never seen 
its gay chintzes and its cretonnes, the winter sun 
filtering warm and cosily through its yellow silk 
curtains at the mullioned windows, but her fingers 
had felt each turn and hollow of the stout posts of 
its high old bed — her heart and soul and mind 
had gone into each tuck and twist of the valances 
tfiat encircled it. . -. . And David Randall had 
enthused over Number Four to a degree that had 
fully compensated Joel for extending the full 
measure of courtesy to his former employer. He 
had stood on the stair landings on his way to his 
room — for remember once again that the Green 
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Tree Inn had never conceded modernity to the ex- 
tent of an elevator — admiring Joel's rare old 
prints — ladies with chignons and bright green 
bonnets, racy old French pictures of most delecta- 
ble Parisian belles, pictures of the New York that 
was and that could never be again, that brought 
the tears to Randall's loyal old heart. And as for 
the dining-room, with its hickory log crackling in 
the ashes in the broad fire-place, the trim Windsor 
chairs, the wide-spread sideboard, the immaculate 
linen and the quaint willowware China — David 
Randall could find no praise too extravagant. 

" Damme, me boy," he exclaimed at first sight 
of the tavern's refectory, " and how our Mr. Sam 
would have loved it. What a feeder he was, 
Joel." 

Joel almost choked. If Sam Farrish, big, 
ruddy-faced Sam Farrish with his whole-souled 
ways and his hearty laugh that could set the whole 
office into sympathetic smiles, could only have seen 
his triumph I To have had his two employers 
walk into his tavern — Joel Paddleford's tavern 
— well, there were few clerks whose dreams came 
as true as that. 

David Randall's enthusiasms were not easily 
aroused, but now they had full swing and Joel 
took the praise of the Green Tree Inn as whole- 
heartedly as a boy. His tavern, this triumph. 
But a still small voice called into his mind and 
asked what part Gertrude had played in the mak- 
ing of a triumph. Joel was no sneak. 
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" I'm afraid you haven't met the real guiding 
genius of the house? " he finally proffered. 

"Your wife?" suggested David Randall. 

" My wife has been my guiding star ever since 
that day, three years after I entered your employ, 
I married her. But it was my oldest girl, my 
Gertrude, who made the fashioning of our house." 

And so it came to pass that David Randall met 
Gertrude, for the very first time. Joel had pre- 
pared him for the shock that her great green-black 
patches always gave strangers by telling his old 
employer that his girl had been having " consid- 
erable trouble with her eyes." 

"Considerable trouble with her eyes?" Da- 
vid Randall wondered how Joel Paddleford could 
take it so coolly. " Considerable trouble with her 
eyes? " Did not Joel Paddleford know that this 
was tragedy. The old man grew almost speech- 
less with indignation. How long had Gertrude 
been deprived of her sight? When he learned 
that it was almost a year He demanded of Joel 
what he was going to do about it. 

It was time that someone with force put that 
question to Joel Paddleford. He had been drift- 
ing too long in this matter of Gertrude's eyes. To 
tell the truth, with Caroline and all the rest of 
them, he had become too accustomed to the ugly 
patches that sat always under her shadowy black 
hair and against her dead white skin. Gertrude 
was so helpful, despite her blindness, so nearly in- 
dependent, if you please, that it had ceased to be 
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a constant tragedy to their eyes. One day, just 
before Thanksgiving, Caroline had come upon 
something in her daughter's room that had given 
her a bad start. It was like some sort of a print- 
less book, save that its thick pages were pierced 
with seemingly meaningless characters. She had 
recognized it as the print for the blind and it had 
sent little shudders through her. She had put it 
away hastily for fear that Joel might chance to see 
it in her fingers. 

Now, what were they going to do about it? It 
was close to two years since Farrish & Randall had 
committed hari-kari and nearly three years of rest 
and travel had brought David Randall's well-kept 
body and mind back to an almost boyish vigor. 

" Damme, Joel," he had said. " If you don't 
do something for that girl, I'll do it, myself, and 
shame you. I'll make her a present of a new pair 
of eyes. She's a fine girl and it isn't doing the 
thing any good to let it drift." 

David Randall had lost his heart to Joel's Ger- 
trude. He had even considered proposing mar- 
riage to her — for, by George 1 she was a fine las- 
sie, he thought — but then he had too real a re- 
gard for her youth to bring that proposal to his 
lips. Instead he had listened with interest to her 
as she told of her favorite books, her favorite 
painters, her love for real drama, all the fine intel- 
ligent things of the life of a fine intelligent girl. 
And she had finally told him of Harry Bushnell, 
in part. He had guessed the rest. One never 
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had to tell David Randall the same thing twice. 

Now he was stirring sluggish Joel to action. 

" Oswelt keeps putting her off," Gertrude's 
fadier had half offered in his own defense. " He 
keeps saying a little later, and then — perhaps." 

" Damme, Joel — ' and then — perhaps,' " 
David Randall drawled sarcastically out after him.' 
"Perhaps what, Joel; perhaps that girl blind for 
life, missing her books, her pictures, her prints, for- 
ever, never once seeing that young blade who is 
taking the fighting chance to make himself worthy 
of her?" 

Joel was silent for live minutes, his face turned 
down, as he studied the pattern of the floor tiles. 
When he looked up tears were in his eyes, but his 
voice was filled with resolution. 

" I am going to give the best effort of my life 
toward winning back her sight," he said. 

All that David Randall replied was : 

" I know you will," but inwardly he thought: 
" I am going to stay and see that you do it." 

Joel had decided that as long as there was a big 
oculist or a famous one left he would take Ger- 
trude to him. He could sell the tavern if it be- 
came necessary to raise the cash. Then they 
would have plenty of ready money. If worst 
came to worst he could go back into the business 
of clothing the world. Haskins & Hodges had 
written him once or twice that they missed his ex- 
cellent weekly letters on the cotton prospects. 
And he would hesitate no longer for Gertrude. 
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David Randall would let him hesitate no longer. 
David Randall seemed to be permanently en- 
camped at the Green Tree Inn. He had taken 
Number Four for his own, had sent down to his 
club in New York for whole trunkloads of his 
personal possessions. And Joel had witnessed a 
fine old-fashioned outbreak of the old-fashioned 
Randall disposition when he had refused to render 
a bill at the end of the first fortnight. For the 
moment Joel was again the office-boy at Farrish & 
Randall's and the dapper little well-kept man again 
his boss. There seemed to be no gainsaying 
David Randall. He was even more dictatorial 
than Gertrude. 

So it came to pass that sometime in early 
March Gertrude went with her father to see Os- 
welt once again. There were several reasons why 
it was imperative that no time should be lost — 
not the least of them the fact that Cynthia and. 
Meredith were to be married within another 
month and Gertrude was hungry to see the little 
sister — the little sister whom she had finally come 
to understand, had come to really love and appre- 
ciate — married. It seemed a forlorn hope, for 
she had long believed that hers was indeed to be 
the long night. But it was a hope and she owed 
to all those who stood so close to her to hope. 
And then she realized that Joel or fussy, kind- 
hearted old Mr. Randall would never rest until the 
wretched business about her eyes had been, settled 
— one way or the other. So she suffered Joel to 
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take her to New York. And Harry Bushnell 
met them at the Grand Central. He had been 
up to Oldtown several times since the time that 
he had made a lasting covenant of peace with his 
grandmother. And he rode with her daddy and 
herself as far as the door of Oswelt's place. 

Joel walked into Oswelt's with his daughter, 
and the disagreeable litde German physician cow- 
ered under his burst of impatience. A bully him- 
self, Oswelt was also a coward. He became pli- 
ant, meek, communicative. 

After the examination was over, however, he 
gave littie hope to Joel. He had removed the 
eyepatches and had expected Gertrude to shrink 
from the light. But tiiere had been no light to 
her eyes and Oswelt shook his head silently as he 
replaced the ugly patches. He did not like that 
But he only said: 

"Fresh air, much exerdse, good health — 
hope." 

She plucked him by the sleeve. 

"I'll try," she said, "but I haven't much — 
hope. Still I'll try." 

" You'll stick faithfully by the treatment? " 

" I've stuck faithfully by these horrid things 
for near a year now." Once again she plucked 
him by the sleeve. 

" If I had let a litde light come upon them 
would it have done harm? " 

He hesitated in his answer. 

" Be frank with me," she urged. For the very 
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first time he was — for her alone. He put his 
stout old hands on her shoulders and for die first 
time showed a wee bit of sympathy in his voice, 
although it was brutal in him to tell her the truth. 

^' I do not think that anything would matter 
now/' he told her, in his blunt and honest way. 

" Thank God for that. Dr. Oswelt," she told 
him. He looked at her sharply. Strong men and 
big men fainted from fear at less than he had just 
told this young girl. A delicate smile had fas- 
tened itself upon her mouth — upon the mouth of 
one who had as yet but crossed the threshold of the 
long night. And Oswelt swore that this girl 
had shown more real courage than anyone else 
who had ever come to him. 



But how about David Randall and Oswelt's 
verdict. David Randall's piercing old eyes could 
almost have read the truth from within Gertrude's 
soul. . . • David Randall was seated in the 
broad main hall of the Green Tree Inn when she 
had returned from New York. He had been 
reading his favorite evening paper — shaking his 
head, with a superior knowledge over those 
market reports that told in the merest fractions 
of a cent the romance of the clothing of the world. 
It was a comfortable place — that broad hallway 
that ran between the parlor and the office of Joel's 
tavern and David Randall's favorite corner in the 
deep divan facing the snapping fire — well, David 
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Randall was being forced to admit that even his 
club was not as comfortable. 

He looked up quickly at Gertrude entering the 
place from its street-door — Gertrude in her 
snug-fitting sleek coat of black pony-skin, a small 
fur toque set smartly upon her soft black hair. 
Could Joel's girl be — but a second glance 
showed David Randall that he need indulge no 
false hopes. Her gloved hand still rested for 
guidance in the crook of her father's arm, the 
thick veil that was wound around her hat did not 
hide those eye-patches from the curious glances of 
the world. . • . And in the instant that Joel 
Paddleford bustled off and they were alone, David 
Randall demanded the truth of her. 

In words she did not answer — nor did he need 
the answer of words . . . He grew gently pro- 
fane. At the sound of the whispered oaths she 
drew back in protest, then said in her low, soft 
voice : 

" I am quite ready to walk in my world, Mr. 
Randall. It is not a hard world, a world of hor- 
rid sights and cruel. Mine is a world of imag- 
inations and of inspirations and within it I can 
see more dearly than you in yours." 

But he checked her — almost rudely. That 
was not his solution of the problem. And David 
Randall in his day had faced greater problems 
than this and emerged from them triumphant. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

IT was Caroline who tapped softly upon Ger- 
trude's door late of the evening. 
" Yes, yes, mother," had come Gertrude's 
voice from within. 

** I've a telegram to whisper into your ear, 
dearie," said Caroline. . . . And then she heard 
the soft tread of Gertrude's unshod feet come cau- 
tiously across the floor, the bolt in the door slip 
back. Caroline could hardly wait until Ger- 
trude's long arms were entwined around her neck. 

** Harry Bushnell's sent a puzzling telegram : 
* " The Long Night " has made the line at Car- 
negie. Will you do as much for me ? ' I don't 
understand, Gertrude ? What a puzzling thing it 
is. I don't understand." 

" But I do," said the delighted Gertrude, and 
pulled mother down beside her while she explained, 
step by step, the honor that had been shown 
Harry Bushnell's painting before the Pittsburgh 
show had really begun . . . And then Caroline 
had kissed her another good-night, had slipped 
out of the room. . . . And three minutes later 
she was at Gertrude's door again. 

" The telegraph messenger says there is a ques- 
tion at the end of your despatch. If you want to 
send an answer it will have to go at once. . . . 
Do you remember the question, dearie?" 
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Gertrude did not hesitate. 
" I do remember, mother dear," she said. 
" There is no answer." 



" No answer. That was Gertrude's reply to 
Harry Bushnell's latest appeal to her to marry 
him. And each appeal from the man whom she 
really loved with all the great love that her deep 
and womanly soul might create grew the harder 
to refuse. No one but Gertrude might ever know 
the mental stress that her hard-set determination 
was causing her. But she was the more deter- 
mined than ever that a blind woman would be too 
much of a drag for any man. 

Oswelt's secret verdict, whispered into her ear, 
nevertheless might have broken down her forti- 
tude if she had not returned to the Inn to find it in 
a whirl of preparation for the marriage of the 
youngest daughter of the house. It was Gertrude 
who buried the thoughts of the great tragedy that 
was slowly but mercilessly overwhelming her in the 
gay plans for Cynthia's wedding. There was the 
wonderful frock to be made ready, and you may 
be sure that Caroline was giving due thought to 
the details of that frock. There was the supper 
to be served after the ceremony in the big dining- 
room, the decorations to be hung — the details 
seemed all but inhnite. And atop of this had 
come the news from Harry Bushnell that his pic- 
ture had been accepted at Pittsburgh. Gertrude 
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would have been astonished if it had been re- 
fused. 

The wonderful picture — her last glimpse of 
the world of form and of color. How clearly it 
was implanted upon her mind. She was going to 
take it to her grave as her last memory of the 
world that she had known before she had entered 
the portals of the shadow-land. And it would be 

a memory well worth carrying through the years. 
• •••••• 

"No answer.** 

That had seemed easy enough to give but some- 
where within her innermost soul Gertrude felt 
that she was again weakening. She was only 
human. And on one memorable night she had 
forgotten a determination that she would use 
every effort to regain her sight — it was a duty 
that she owed those who were round about her and 
who loved her so dearly — in an effort to gratify 
the greatest twinge of curiosity that had ever 
overwhelmed her. And now it had been hard not 
to send back to Harry Bushnell by the telegraph 
the answer that his heart craved, that her heart 
craved to send to him. 

But Gertrude's soul was firmly set within its 
new emotion. Her eyes were, in a sense, newly 
opened. Blindness had drawn a thick veil over 
them, but it had not cauterized her soul. With 
that soul she was seeing — witnessing, she be- 
gan to think in her high-strung emotion, the sac- 
rifice of a real man. She had been selfish — she 
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was sure of diat. Her mind had been as blind 
as her useless eyes. She had considered Harry's 
love almost as a right — a right, a privilege and 
a joy that had come to her along with the almost 
superhuman sacrifice she had been called upon to 
make. Now with her soul-eyes opened, she saw 
his love in a new light. 

What right had she to permit him to make a 
sacrifice of his life to her? The question began 
to come again and again, to demand a fair reply 
from her, and she was honest at heart to feel that 
it was entitled to a fair reply. Her soul-eyes 
could sec but imperfectly, but they saw her as she 
was, helpless in so many ways. When she had 
first begun to realize that the night would be for 
her unending, she had quickly sought to turn her 
mind to channels that would lift her from herself. 
She vaguely remembered hearing once that the 
blind have become expert in typewriting. Indeed, 
it came to her that a young girl in the Oldtown 
high school had been teaching that very method. 
It seemed that the facility with which sightless 
folk had come to master the writing machine had 
almost brought about a revolution in the methods 
of teaching the use of the typewriter. That idea 
gave her some comfort. She arranged to rent a 
typewriter and the young giri from the high school 
came to teach her. Gertrude was naturally quick 
at adapting herself to situations, and she made 
little work of mastering the comparatively simple 
machine, but that was only a beginning. Her next 
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thought was ** could she occupy her time in writing 
for magazines and newspapers?" She remem- 
bered her success with the cotton letters. She was 
well-read and gifted with a comparatively lively 
creative sense ; but alas I literary gift rarely comes 
when it is demanded to meet emergencies, and Ger- 
trude's brief little stories came tripping back from 
the magazine editors just as fast as she might 
send them out. In her heart of hearts she had 
lost hope. But it would not be so hard to 
walk through the long night if she could avoid 
being utterly helpless and dependent upon others 
and the memories of the night in which she had 
set forth and directed the expedition to save Cyn- 
thia, gave her a deal of comfort, for that very 
reason. So she kept making other little plans to 
proclaim her lack of dependence — but there 
were many times when it was plain to her that it 
would all mean but little in the long run. The 
memory of the blind woman who kept the news- 
stand over on the East Side in New York — that 
hideous creature — came to her time and time 
again. All these times she shuddered — because 
of Harry Bushnell. Why, after all, should 
Harry Bushnell offer his love to her — a woman 
doomed to helplessness through the long years 
that must remain to her? Her soul-eyes could 
not open wide enough to see the answer to that 
question. True it was that the rumor had come 
to her that Geraldine Lanning was engaged, but 
Geraldine Lanning, whose tireless crutches were 
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as wings to her, was far from the dependent 
soul that Gertrude had become. And heedless 
folk of the narrow type had wondered why any 
man should have wanted the chicken-girl. There 
were folk of that narrow type. Gertrude had 
stumbled unseen upon two of them gossiping in 
the parlor of her father's tavern and their whis- 
pered comment upon the great good fortune of the 
chicken-g^rl had burned into her very soul. The 
two women had thought that Geraldine's fiance 
must have been filled with sympathy rather than 
with love. 

Suppose Harry Bushnell's affections were but 
sympathy, after all? The idea seemed to sear 
her mind. She felt like putting her long hands to 
her brow each time it recurred to her and tearing 
it out from her nature. 

Sympathy? Could that be it, after all? For 
three wretched days Gertrude struggled with that 
vile suggestion. Finally, of a night, when she 
could think through the long, sleepless hours; she 
let the question trouble her for the final time. She 
strengthened herself for the mental ordeal — she 
put her own case out of her mind and for the mo- 
ment gave thought to Geraldine Lanning. 

It had not been sympathy that had brought a 
lover to the feet of the chicken-girl. She began 
to grow sure of it. It was simply that God had 
put into the world one man who could realize that 
Geraldine's heart or soul or mind had not been 
lamed, who would be big enough and broad enou^ 
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to realize that her eternal and indispensable 
crutches had not robbed her of the desire to love 
and to be loved that are a part of a woman's 
birthright. If God had created such a man for 
Geraldine Lanning, would it be impossible to be- 
lieve that he had created another for Gertrude 
Paddleford? ... It was characteristic of her 
that she should reason the thing out thus calmly — 
and that when the reasoning was done she should 
have finally convinced herself that Harry Bush- 
nell's was a real love, not a mere boyish impulse 
that came from a sympathetic spirit. He was no 
longer a boy. He had already been touched with 
fire. Gertrude felt that he really loved her. 

In a way she sensed the truth — although she 
would not admit that, no, not even to her inner- 
most trouble. She knew that Harry Bushnell was 
indebted to her. She felt that she had been the 
full inspiration for the picture that was burned 
upon her mind, the picture that was to lift him to 
eminence in his profession. She had led him, in 
her turn, out from the shadows and into the light. 
These things Gertrude knew — but would tolerate 
no reiteration of them. She put them out of her 
mind — and still they gave her the basis for the 
knowledge of the truth. Harry Bushnell really 
loved her — despite her blindness — and she was 
sure of that. 

But that made the problem all the harder. It 
might be love, she said to herself, but it was also 
sacrifice. She recognized the helplessness and 
hopelessness at full value — she also knew that 
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she loved Harry Bushncll — that every fiber in her 
mind and hody cried hungrily out for him. God 
could take from her the sight of her precious eyes, 
could make the green fields, the blue ^ies, die busy 
towns, the fascination of human faces but memories 
if God would g^ve her the thing that the woman 
in her craved. But — she halted herself. She 
could not bargain with God. She was but a hu- 
man, to take the things that were given unto her. 
And if God should see fit to take from her not 
only her sight but if He thought it best that Harry 
Bushnell should be taken from her — it was best. 

Gertrude was not an emotional girl. And she 
was not religious, in the ordinary sense of the 
term. If she did go to church, which was rare 
even in her seeing days, it was done perfunctorily, 
as a rule to avoid a scene in the family circle. 
She was much of a fatalist. She took things as 
they came to her, serenely and bravely. And 
when her eyes had given out so completely and 
she had first come to realize what it mi^t mean 
to her through all the long years of her life she 
had not cried to God to save her. 

But Gertrude was a sincere girl. And in her 
sincerity she had ruled diat she could not accept 
sacrifice — no matter how much real love might 
go hand in hand with it. She realized the love 
that had sprung up between the man who had 
fought life and was beginning to conquer and her- 
self — fighting alone the greatest batde of her 
existence, but that (Ud not mean that she could 
accept sacrifice- There stjll was but one answer 
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to that insistent question — and that answer was 
negative. 

" No answer.** 

Then that was to be the word that went back to 
Harry Bushnell — patient, loving Harry Bush- 
nell? She shuddered at the very thought of her 
own harshness. On that very night that Caro- 
line had read her the telegram she dreamed — 
for a very little time. She dreamed vague, inco- 
herent things that for the instant seemed entirely 
plausible. A man, who was tall and strong and 
young, walked before her gaze — for in her 
dreams she had again the use of her eyes — and 
she gave a littie shout of joy when she had recog- 
nized her lover. She had stretched out her hands 
to his with that little shout of joy and he had come 
to her and kissed her. . . . 

And after that she was awake — the intense 
and shapeless black of her reality hedged about 
her once again. She was sitting bolt upright in 
the dark in her hard littie iron bed and her fingers 
were nervously working at the edge of the coun- 
terpane. 

She loved Harry Bushnell — and she was 
going to tell him so. The post that very day 
would bear away from Oldtown her message to 
him. It was not sacrifice. It was love and Ger- 
trude would tell him that if he still wanted her — 

she would be waiting. 

• •••••• 

The waning moon throwing a cold, white shaft 
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diagonally down into Gertrude's room lighted upon 
the colorless figure of a woman moving silently 
from her bed to a spindly little desl^ in the comer. 
Her black hair lay like an inky cascade over her 
shoulders, in the soft light the irremovable patches 
that served as shutters to her lovely eyes were 
rough black patches against the pallor of her slun 

— she was a slender, soft, trembling figure as she 
moved toward her desk, reached with quick and 
searching fingers for pen and paper and there in 
the dark room began pouring out her soul to Hany 
Bushnell. . . . 

She gave a little sigh for the smart chirography 
riiat had once been her boast. She was learning 
to write — from the beginning, as a little child, 
and as a little child she was making crude round 
letters that ran hopelessly up and down the 
page. ... 

. . . She poured the tumult of her soul out to 
him. It was not difficult for her to tell him that 
she loved him. It was the great inspiration 
within her heart. She had intended to write but 
a few words — three or four sentences at die most 

— but as she sat at her desk the letter straggled 
on — in the outpouring of her soul. ... Fi- 
nally Gertrude dropped her lovely head into the 
pillowing of her arms . . . She blessed the inco- 
herency of her letter with a baptism of tears. 
She sat for a long time sobbing at her desk, her 
head still pillowing in her arms, sat there until the 
moonbeam traveling slowly across the room rested 
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upon her once again. She reached again, in her 
uncertain, unseeing way, this time for an envelope 
in which she might seal her secret message to 
Harry for Caroline to address. But her hand 
halted just as her fingers had felt the envel- 
opes. . . . 

After all she could not send the letter. The 
tumult of her emotion was spent and it was a 
trembling, tired woman who sat on the hard little 
chair beside the spindly desk. Her head ached, 
steadily and relentlessly, the tapes that held her 
eye-coverings so close to her skin seemed more than 
ever to be cutting into her very flesh, she could 
have screamed aloud there in the dead of the night 
for the very relief that it would have given her 
soul.^ 

She reached again for the letter that she had 
written; then slowly began to tear it into fine bits. 
She let them drop in a fine shower upon the top 
of her spindly desk. But they were not the re- 
mains of her letter, merely those of a sheet of 
blank paper. . . The letter went back into a 
pigeon-hole of her desk. And for a long time it 
hid there from all eyes. 

" No answer.** 

After all — what answer could there be? 
Gertrude had known her own mind from the be- 
ginning. She could, and would, love Harry 
Bushnell with all her heart and all the rest of the 
days of her life, but she would not marry him. 
He could marry that Cleveland girl that he had 
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met over in Europe — he had told her about 
Frederika Bahman — and she would be a good 
wife to him, would bear children for him, would 
be a credit to him in every way — and never a 
helpless dependent. She had heard the cry of a 
little child on the preceding day and its note had 
struck to her heart — had roused all the latent 
motherly yearnings within it. And she had 
thought how hard it would be to bring a little 
child into the world, to love it more than life it- 
self and then to be denied even a single glimpse 
of the smiling, trusting face. 

" No answer." There was no answer that 
Gertrude might give to Harry Bushnell. And 
as she slipped of! into a tired and heavy sleep she 
knew that she had done right. But it was hard 
to do that right 



CHAPTER XXVII 

OF course you are anxious to know if 
Harry Bushnell did win the Carnegie 
First there at Pittsburgh, only by this 
time you must know Gertrude well enough to real- 
ize that it really made little difference with her. 
She would have loved him as much if he had lost 
— perhaps even more, for then there would have 
been added to the depths of her great affection, 
her womanly sympathies. He had done the big 
thing that she had asked of him when he had 
set out to paint a great picture — and had suc- 
ceeded. For she would never doubt that " The 
Long Night " was a great picture, no matter what 
all the rest of the world might finally say. 

Now what of Harry Bushnell — Harry Bush- 
nell waiting in vain for a whole month for an 
answer to the telegram that he had sent Gertrude 
when they had admitted his picture to the exhi- 
bition, when they had placed it upon the line? 
He had heard from her of course — but her let- 
ter had been one of warm congratulations along 
with the small talk and gossip of the tavern. If 
Harry Bushnell had been given a sister she might 
have written him a letter of the same sort. For 
within its pages there had been no hint of answer 
to the first message that he had sent her, with the 
hunger for an answer written between its words. 

378 
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Instead Gertrude had written the small talk 
of the world about her. Cynthia's marriage was 
close at hand. Would Harry Bushnell think 
enough of a simple country wedding in the raw 
spring of the year to come all the way to Oldtown 
to be there? 

What a question for Gertrude to have asked. 
Harry Bushnell was busy, fearfully busy. He 
had gained an instant and an immense recognition 
at Pittsburgh. Orders were coming in upon him. 
Several of the high-grade magazines had asked 
him to make illustrations for their pages, two 
society women of New York wanted him to paint 
their portraits. Mrs. Jarvis Williams went 
about her great house up at Rye in a beatific sort 
of joy. But — as you very well know — Harry 
Bushnell would never be too busy to refuse an 
invitation to go up to Oldtown — although, 
through an almost perverse chain of circumstances 
Fate held him in New York until the very morn- 
ing of the wedding. 

The minister from the white church on the cor- 
ner had finally arrived and had shaken hands for- 
mally with those stiff old cronies, Joel Paddleford 
and David Randall. All of the guests were pres- 
ent. Mrs. Rivington Lawrence and Miss Clara 
van Dessing Lawrence, the chief social props of 
Oldtown, as well as of the young groom, had 
alighted from their new motor. Cynthia, laugh- 
ing and giggling and then ready to cry upon 
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mother's shoulderi had been ushered into her 
wonderful gown for the most wonderful of occa- 
sions — but Harry Bushnell had not come. 

*' We must wait,*' Gertrude had declared three 
times, but finally she despaired. 

*' Go ahead," she said, and the little string or- 
chestra that was Oldtown's pride up and down the 
valley began the strains of the immortal wedding 
march. Gertrude's heart was not in that march. 
She was worrying more than a little — about 
Harry Bushnell. She felt sure that he had been 
detained, but had little comfort from that. . . . 
But the hour for the ceremony having both come 
and passed she signaled the rector to proceed. 
Caroline made much of the superstition that wed- 
dings must not be detained a single minute. . . . 

She leaned on her mother's arm and drank in the 
lovely service — she thought of what it might be 

to her at such an hour. 

• •••••• 

In the meantime Harry Bushnell fretted out his 
soul in the last car of a train that had become 
stalled in the bore of an unusually smoky tunnel 
between New York and Oldtown. That a freight- 
train had run of! the track a mile or two farther 
up the line was the best explanation that he could 
get from the trainmen. And now the wrecking- 
crews were doing their best to clean up the wreck- 
age, to get the line open once again. . . . All 
that time Harry Bushnell fretted and fumed. He 
had not seen Gertrude since his great double prize 
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had been won — " The Long Night " had already 
been engaged to go over seas to a famous salon in 
Paris, and he could not easily forgive himself for 
having waited for the last train before the wed* 
ding. He supposed that was his perpetually easy 
way of taking a situation in hand. 

After a time they began to move forward, in 
slow and aggravating fashion, for there were other 
trains stalled ahead of them as well as behind 
them, and each must take its turn. There were 
probably folk aboard the other trains with more im- 
portant engagements than weddings, at which they 
were mere guests. Finally they passed the wreck, 
over which the cranes were fussing and men run- 
ning and shouting and then — a time eternally 
long — the neat stone station at Oldtown. Off 
the cars then, before the wheels had stopped re* 
volving, and across the pretty depot park to find a 
cab. There was a policeman present, if not a cab. 

" Wedding down town," explained the arm of 
the law. " Guess these boys can make more 
money down there than waitin* Voun* the depot 
here." 

The arm of the law pointed to the trolley-track, 
but Harry Bushnell knew Oldtown and waited for 
no explanations. . . . The trolley dragged? It 
halted innumerable times but he grew nearer to 
the tavern. Finally he could see its gay sign 
down the street, the carriages and automobiles 
gathered ^t its door. • . . 

Off the car at a jump again, a toss of the bag 
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to Patrick, the gentlemanly bell-hop and Harry 
Bushnell without even a lick to his hair was in 
among the guests, the laughing happy guests. He 
passed through them quickly, almost indifferently, 
with bare politeness. All the while his eyes kept 
a sharp watch for Gertrude. . . . 

Finally he saw her, just as the minister from the 
white church was pronouncing his benediction on 
those two young souls whose knees were bended 
at the little altar. . . . He caught his breath a 
little at sight of her. For Gertrude was a revela- 
tion and a dream. Her lovely gown of white, in 
consonance with her chalky but superb arms and 
neck and in contrast with the bunch of gardenias 
at her waist and the inky blackness of her hair — 
none of that was lost upon the painter's eyes. . . . 
And at the moment that his gaze fell upon her 
she must have been conscious of it, for she said : 

" Harry BushneU.'' 

He started at that. He had not spoken. No 
one in that roomful of excited folk had recog- 
nized him. . . . And now Gertrude was coming 
toward him — no longer with her slim hands 
groping to find a pathway. . . . Harry Bush- 
nell had seen more. The ugly patches were gone 
— forever. In their place a heavy pair of green- 
black spectacles rested tightly against the white 
skin, but through those tight-fitting goggles Ger- 
trude could see — if ever and ever so faintly. 
His mind leaped in joy. Hope was in his heart. 

** Gertrude ! '* he cried in his exultation. 
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" They have given your eyes to you once again.'* 

She nodded her head in affirmation. . . . 
The rest of the guests fell back. 

'* The long night is ending. I can see the com- 
ing of the dawn. It has been a miracle — and 
Mr. Randall," she whispered to him — some- 
what incoherently. " If you will slip out into the 
garden with me for a moment I will tell you all 
about it." 

Down into that exquisite open place the sun 
burned warmly — more like mid- June than late 
April — as if in recognition of the happiness that 
dwelt that day within the Green Tree Inn. And 
into that garden there stepped a man and a girl 
— a girl who walked erect and steadfast. It was 
theirs — theirs alone and in it Harry Bushnell 
was telling Gertrude that she could no longer say 
" no " to him. . . . From within the tavern the 
soft cadences of a waltz swung out to them. He 
did not know the air that the band played but he 
did know that he would never hear it again with- 
out bringing back this hour. . . . 

" The long night is ending," Gertrude had 
again told him; ''I am coming into the fullness 
of the day. ... It has been wonderful, Harry. 
To see the inn — all the little things that I have 
planned for it within the twelvemonth. It was 
a delight to have looked upon your wonderful 
sign." 

" Has it been a disappointment to see Peter 
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Henry Bushnell once again?'* he selfiihly de- 
manded of her. 

"You — a disappointment?'' She laid her 
soft hand in his. ** Dear Peter Henry Bushnell, 
no, no, no." 

Hope danced anew within his heart. 

** Then you arc going to be Mrs. Peter Henry 
Bushnell?" he urged. 

She paused for an instant, then glanced eagerly 
about her. . . . They were quite alone. . . • 
He drew her warm and throbbing body dose to 
him. She lifted her head suddenly. He gazed 
down into the very depths of those impenetrable 
green-black lenses. 

" Are you still sure that you want me ? *' she 
asked of him. 

He kissed her upon the lips. 

" Gertrude, forever mine," said he. 

It is due to David Randall that his great part 
in the miracle that had been wrought in Gertrude 
be here recognized. For the greatest of miracles 
are being wrought — here at the threshold of the 
twentieth century. We are accustomed to speak 
of these as days of peace when, as a truth, they 
are the days of the mightiest batdes that the world 
has ever known. For sdence has her battlefields 
over all nations and across every continent. And 
upon those battlefields she is fighting darkness, 
disease, death — and slowly but very surely, win- 
ning her battles. Diseases that skilled physicians 
of yesterday shook their heads over in despair are 
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now reduced to fonnuls, fought and conquered 
by formulae. And the surgeon not only attempts 
operations that would have been laughed to scorn 
half a century, a quarter of a century, even ten 
years ago, but succeeds in them. 

It was in such a miracle that David Randall 
had triumphed. He had refused to accept Os- 
welt's final verdict of tragedy. With a force and 
resolution that would have made a great field-mar- 
shal out of his grim, little self he had assembled 
others of New York. Finally one of them — a 
young man barely out of his medical college — 
had offered to take the risk. He told Gertrude 
that it was a risk but she laughed when she replied 
that it was no risk for a woman who had lost her 
sight to try and regain it. So it was that where 
Oswelt with all his reputation had failed, a young 
man, almost unknown to his profession, had suc- 
ceeded. 

And so the miracle had been worked. The 
young man whose skill was cumulative and the 
result of the experience of others who had gone 
before, had made no mistakes. By the cunning 
of his hands, the wit of his well-trained brain, the 
God-given grace that directed both, he had given 
Gertrude her eyes once again. And if the world 
that she saw through the thick lenses of her ir« 
removable goggles was a vague and shadow 
world as yet, it was the world of form and color 
— a world in which she might move unguided 
and independent. . . . 

After the long night the dawn is doubly 
welcome. 
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